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CHAPTER I. 


EDWARD THE SIXTH.—-PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION.— 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.—-CABALS BETWEEN 
SOMERSET AND NORTHUMBERLAND.—EDWARD’S DEATH 
AND CHARACTER.—LADY JANE GREY.—HER SHORT 
KEIGN.—NORTHUMBERLAND AND HIS FRIENDS TRIED 
AND EXECUTED.—MARY.—-THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELI- 
GION RESTORED.—HER MARRIAGE.—-CRUEL PERSECU- 
TIONS OF THE PROTESTANTS.—LOSS OF CALAIS,——-THE 
QUEEN’S DEATH.——MISCELLANEOUS TRANSACTIONS. 


[A. D. 1547 to A. D. 1558.) 


TuHReE years prior to the death of Henry the Eighth, 
a bill had been carried through parliament, which, in 
some degree, restored to the princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth the rights of which previous enactments had 
deprived them. Nothing, indeed, was done to remove 
from their descent the stain of bastardy; but the legis- 
lature, without noticing that circumstance, or seeking 
to reconcile their jarring and, in many respects, incon- 
sistent claims, pronounced them alike capable, under 
certain conditions, of succeeding to the throne. These 
conditions implied, first, the demise of the king with- 
out male issue; and, secondly, the submission of the 
princesses to such terms as his majesty might consider 
it expedient to specify. Had the act in question gone 
no further than this, it would have afforded a fair 
illustration of the temper of the parliaments which, 
under the first princes of the line of pee gave lawa 
VOL, IL 


2 EDWARD THE SIXTH PROCLAIMED. [a.p. 1547. 


to England ; but it did not stop here. Besides autho- 
rizing the king to nominate a regency, and to appoint 
to every great office of state during the minority of his 
son, it empowered him, in the event of the prince’s 
death, or of the death or forfeiture of the princesses, 
to dispose of the realm as of a private estate, by letters- 
patent, or a testamentary deed. Thus were the arbi- 
trary humours of this arbitrary monarch flattered even 
to the last, while the delusive idea was created in his 
mind, that he should still continue to govern after the 
grave had closed over him. 

Henry the Eighth died, as has been related, in the 
night between the 27th and 28th of January, 1547. 
For the space of three days no formal notice was 
taken of the event; but at the end of that period a 
will was produced, which, among other arrangements, 
fixed the majority of the prince at the age of eighteen, 
and committed, in the interval, the guidance of public 
affairs to sixteen executors, assisted by twelve coun- 
sellors. Of the noblemen and gentlemen composing 
these bodies, by far the larger proportion were avowed 
adherents to the principles of the Reformation. Their 
first proceedings, moreover, gave proof that they were 
not disposed to halt between two opinions, or to hamper 
themselves by any servile adherence to the wishes of 
one whom they had no further cause to fear. After 
proclaiming Edward the Sixth, then in his tenth year, and 
removing him from the residence of the Princess Eliza- 
beth at Enfield to London, the executors held a meeting 
in the Tower; when it was agreed, with one dissentient 

-vyoice, that of Wriothesley the chancellor, that the 
constitution of the regency required revision. Lord 
Hertford, created soon afterwards duke of Somerset, 
Was in consequence declared Protector, with powers 
which obtained, from day to day, increased latitude. 
Other changes followed, including the promotion of va- 
rious members of the council, and the compulsory resig- 
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nation of the chancellor, now earl of Southampton, till 
on the 12th of March, a patent was obtained from the 
young king, which produced a total revolution in the 
government. By that deed Somerset was imtrusted 
with all, or more than all, the prerogatives of royalty. 
He was authorized to name his own privy-council ; to 
consult with such members only as he might select; and 
to execute whatever he or they deemed for the public 
service, “ without incurring any penalty or forfeiture 
from any law, statute, proclamation, or ordinance, 
whatsoever.” 

The uses to which the Protector applied his somewhat 
unconstitutional powers, were, first to have the king 
crowned with all solemnity at Westminster, and then to 
carry forward vigorously, but for the most part with 
remarkable moderation, the great work of reform in the 
church. All prosecutions under the Six Acts of the late 
reign ceased; prisoners were set at liberty, and exiles 
recalled. Visitors were despatched throughout the king- 
dom, with scarcely bounded authority, to inquire into 
and correct such abuses as might prevail. They were 
instructed to require, that at least four sermons in the 
year should be delivered from every parochial pulpit 
against the Pope’s supremacy; that the worship of 
saints should be discontinued ; and all images, abused 
by superstitious offerings, or observances, destroyed. 
To assist a clergy, hitherto unaccustomed to preach, 
and perhaps too ignorant, in many instances, to instruct 
others, a book of Homilies was drawn up; while an 
English translation of the Bible, and a copy of Eras- 
mus’s Commentary on the Gospels, were commanded 
to be placed in every church for the use of the people. 
So far the Protector went by the advice of Archbishop 
Cranmer, under the authority of a prerogative,to which 
it would have been difficult to assign limits; nor did 
he hesitate, on the same grounds, to commit to the 
Fleet Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and to remove 
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4 PROGRESS OF CHURCH REFORM. [a.p. 1547. 


Tunstal, bishop of Durham, from the privy-council. 
But his next steps were taken more regularly, and, as a 
necessary consequence, with still more of effect. 

On the 4th of November, 1547, a parliament assem- 
bled, in which several bills were passed to promote and 
enlarge the Reformation. It was pronounced lawful 
for all persons to possess and read the Holy Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue. The laity, equally with the 
clergy, were declared entitled to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. The clergy 
were permitted to marry. Bishops were henceforth to 
be appointed by letters-patent under the great seal ; 
and process in the ecclesiastical courts was to run in 
the king’s name alone. In like manner, the statutes 
which subjected Lollards to punishment were re- 
pealed; nor was a shred of Henry’s penal code left, 
with the exception of his acts against the Pope’s supre- 
macy. All these proceedings, together with the repeal 
of the statute which gave to the king’s proclamation 
the force of law, were highly satisfactory to the pri- 
mate; but there were other acts of the reforming 
parliament which pleased him less. From amid the 
wreck of the confiscations to which Henry had lent 
himself, there still remained in different parts of Eng- 
land a considerable number of chantries and free- 
chapels, more or less liberally endowed. These, in 
spite of Cranmer’s remonstrances, were, like the abbeys, 
condemned to dissolution, and their lands and revenues 
being seized by the crown, were divided among certain 
recently created nobles. 

Mortified, but not disheartened, by a display of so 
much selfishness, the primate continued to labour 
without ceasing in the holy cause to which he had 
devoted both life and character. Various works were 
compiled under his superintendence, and put into cir- 
culation, such as a catechism, which has long fallen 
into disuse; a form for the administration of the Lord’s 
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Supper; and a liturgy, or book of Common Prayer. 
These were followed shortly afterwards by a set of 
forty-two articles, which were supposed to speak with 
authority the opinions of the church; and were designed 
to secure, as far as it is possible so to do, unanimity of 
sentiment among its members. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that both the liturgy and the articles underwent, 
at a later period, sundry alterations ; but that the sub- 
stance of both is to be found in the services still used 
in all the parochial churches of England and Ireland. 
In forwarding this great work, Cranmer met with 
considerable opposition; more especially from Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, from Bonner, bishop of London, 
from Tunstal, bishop of Durham, as well as from the 
bishops of Chichester, Worcester, and Exeter. The 
three latter were, in the end, deprived of their sees, as 
was Bonner, in spite of a respite which his feigned 
compliance with the humour of the times had obtained 
for him; while Gardiner underwent a persecution, mild, 
indeed, in comparison with that which the papists, 
under similar circumstances, would have inflicted ; 
but discreditable, because contradictory to that freedom 
of opinion on which the principles of the Reformation 
were assumed to rest. It was not, however, against the 
popish party alone that the reigning parliament found 
it necessary to enact laws. During the confusion of 
the late reign numberless fanatics had arisen, who, 
under the pretext of worshipping God in spirit and in 
truth, set all the decencies of civilized society at defiance. 
There were Predestinarians, who indulged in the grossest 
sins, yet contended, that by being of the elect their 
salvation was sure; there were Antinomians, who con- 
tended for a community of goods; Fifth-monarchy men, 
who professed allegiance to Christ as their only sove- 
reign; Arians, Unitarians, Davidians, and Libertines ; 
the forerunners of that desperate band, before whom, 
within the space of little more than a century, both the 
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church and the monarchy ceased to stand upright. To 
meet the cases of these enthusiasts, an Act of Uniformity 
was passed, which required all persons to attend public 
worship, under pain of ecclesiastical censures, and of 
six months’ imprisonment, for the first offence ; twelve 
for the second; and for the third, imprisonment for 
life. In like manner it was found necessary, some time 
afterwards, to strengthen the hands of the executive, 
by passing a Riot Act of great severity ; while to call 
the king, or any of his successors, a heretic, a tyrant, 
an infidel, or a usurper, was pronounced punishable by 
forfeiture and imprisonment; and on a repetition of 
the offence, with the pains of high-treason. 

Important as these transactions were, and lively as 
was the interest with which he regarded them, the 
Protector still found leisure to pursue the line of policy 
which had been left to him as a legacy by his master ; 
and attempts continued to be made to bring about a 
union between Scotland and England, by the marriage 
of their youthful sovereigns. The Scots, however, had 
neither forgotten, nor forgiven, the rude manner of 
Henry's courtship ; and so long as cardinal Beaton’s 
party continued in power, the negotiation made no 
progress. But the murder of that prelate, in March, 
1546, and the zeal with which the cause of the 
assassins was espoused by Knox, and other leaders of 
the Reformation, created new hopes in the court of 
London. The assassins had thrown themselves into 
the castle of St Andrew's, where they maintained them- 
selves with undaunted resolution. Nor had Henry 
scrupled to send a squadron to their aid, in defiance 
of the treaty by which he was bound to suspend 
hostilities in that quarter. Henry’s death made no 
alteration in the views of the English cabinet. On the 
Oth of March, 1547, the Protector concluded two trea- 
ties with the murderers; by the first of which they 
engaged to promote the marriage of their sovereign 
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with Edward the Sixth, while by the second they 
undertook to assist an English army in securing posses- 
sion of the young queen’s person, as well as of the 
principal fortresses in the kingdom. But by an act of 
treachery on the part of one of their own body, the 
latter of these projects was discovered to Arran, and 
the regent hastened to reduce St. Andrew’s, ere Somerset 
was in a condition to succour it. 

St. Andrew’s fell on the 30th of July. On the 2d of 
September, Somerset, carrying with him, as his second 
in command, Dudley, earl of Warwick, crossed the 
Tweed at the head of twenty thousand men. A fierce 
encounter took place at Pinkie, which ended in the 
defeat of the Scots; and the Protector pushed on to 
Leith, which he seized and plundered. But he had 
retained his conquest barely four days, when, to the 
surprise of the troops, an order of retreat was issued ; 
and the English were again beyond the Tweed, within 
the space of little more than a fortnight from the time 
when the imroad began. Various surmises were 
hazarded as to the cause of this movement, which was 
occasioned by events known only to the Protector him- 
self, and in the progress of which the continuance or 
dissolution of his own power was immediately involved. 
The Protector had a brother, Sir Edward Seymour, to 
whom the late king had awarded a place in the council 
of twelve, but whose ambition was not to be gratified 
by any station inferior to the highest. Though raised 
by Somerset's influence to the peerage, and vested with 
the authority and the emoluments of lord-high-admiral, 
this restless man scrupled not to engage in a plot for 
the removal of his brother from the Protectorate. His 
first step was to wed, with indecent haste, Catherine 
Parr, the widow of Elenry; his second, on the demise 
of his wife, to seek an alliance with the Princess Eliza- 
beth. Somerset received intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings while in Scotland, as well as of the arts which 
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8 ALARMING DISTURBANCES, —[a.p. 1549 


his brother employed to alienate from him the confi- 
dence of his royal nephew. He hurried back to Lon- 
don, caused the traitor to be thrown into the Tower, 
brought in a bill of attainder against him, and signed 
the warrant for his execution. On the 20th of March, 
1548, this intriguing and wayward man paid the penalty 


“of his evil intentions with his blood. 


Most of these occurrences befell during the first year 
of Edward's reign; the second was marked by events 
much more unsatisfactory. In Scotland, the war 
Janguished, in spite of many partial victories; till the 


' removal of Mary to France, and her betrothal to the 
; dauphin, placed the object for which it had been un- 
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dertaken beyond the reach of accomplishment. At 
home, too, discontents began to prevail which led to 
revolts in many quarters. A variety of causes con- 
tributed to produce these. Not to lay too much stress 
on a depreciation of the currency by the late king, an 
increasing demand for wool by the manufacturers of 
the continent had caused the landowners to convert 
into grazing-farms an undue proportion of their 
estates, which necessarily threw out of employment 
multitudes of husbandmen, and occasioned great and 
general distress throughout the country. There were 
no convents left, from the bounty of which these 
wretched men could seek support; but there were 
multitudes of houseless monks abroad, ready and willing 
to inflame into madness the passions of a starving, and 
therefore a highly inflammable population. Wilts, 
Sussex, Surrey, Hants, Berks, Kent, Gloucester, Somer- 
set, Suffolk, W. arwick, Essex, Hertford, Leicester, Wor- 
cester, and Rutland, were all i in a state of combustion 
at the same time. The exertions of the resident gen- 
tlemen, supported here and there by the king’s troops, 
sufficed to restore order in most instances; and in 
Devonshire, where for a time appearances seemed to 
be alarming, the rebels were put down without much 
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difficulty. But in Norfolk, where one Ket, a tanner, 
put himself at the head of twenty thousand men, more 
gigantic efforts were needed. It was found necessary 
to recall from Scotland the earl of Warwick, with the 
flower of his foreign mercenaries; and even these did 
not succeed in crushing the sedition, till Ket and his 
followers, weakened by famine, consented to lay down 
their arms on capitulation. 

Of these agricultural riots,—for, with the exception 
of Ket’s rebellion, they deserve no other appellation,— 
the Protector was himself an active, though an involun- 
tary promoter. He had issued a proclamation against 
the enclosure of commons, which on the fall of the mo- 
nasteries began to be largely effected ; and the people, 
mistaking the object of the prohibition, attacked in all 
quarters the parks of the aristocracy. For this Somerset 
was never forgiven. He was accused of courting popu- 
larity by unworthy means; and as his manner, even 
towards his colleagues in office, had become, of late, 
reserved and supercilious, almost all lent themselves 
with avidity to the views of his enemies. Warwick, 
an aspiring and an able man, placed himself at the head 
of the cabal. He pushed his operations with equal 
perseverance and address, thwarted the Protector’s 
policy with reference to the French war, gained posses- 
sion of the Tower, with the military stores deposited 
there ; and at last assumed an attitude of hostility, of 
which it was impossible to mistake the meaning. 
Somerset collected a handful of troops, and wrote press- 
ing letters to his colleagues, that they would come 
with their retainers to the king’s defence ; but met 
everywhere with a cold reception. He bent beneath 
the storm ; and being deprived of his office, and thrown 
into prison, was glad to purchase a release, by the 
forfeiture of the whole of his personal goods, and the 
payment of an annual ransom from his landed estates 
of two thousand pounds. 
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Even this, however, proved to be nothing more than 
a respite from the fate which awaited him. After 
resuming his seat in the council, and giving his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the eldest son of his rival, he was 
accused of conspiring to accomplish a revolution in the 
government ; and being convicted of felony, by a pro- 
cess of which the legality seems to be more than 
doubtful, he was beheaded, on the 22nd of January, 
1552, upon Tower-hill. 

The disgrace of Somerset opened for Warwick a 
way to the protectorate, and caused the popish party, 
who had been mainly instrumental in effecting the 
change, to anticipate the recovery of their influence ; 
but they had deceived themselves. The young king, 
however pliable on other points, was firm in his 
attachment to the Protestant religion, and the Refor- 
mation went forward under the new administration 
with as much vigour as under the old. It was now, 
indeed, that Gardiner, and his brethren of the Roman 
Catholic faith, suffered the penalties, of which I have 
elsewhere made mention. Strenuous exertions were 
used, moreover, to bring about the conversion of the 
Princess Mary, a bigot to the tenets which her father 
had denounced, as much, perhaps, from the memory 
of her mother’s wrongs, as from any conscientious 
conviction of their truth. But neither threats nor 
arguments produced the smallest effect. Mary beheld 
her chaplains committed to the Tower, and listened to 
the personal reasonings of her brother, but stated boldly 
that “her soul was God's, and her faith she would not 
change nor dissemble;” and was at last permitted to 
exercise in private the offices of her religion. It is pro- 
bable, that in obtaining for her this indulgence, the in- 
terference of the Emperor, Charles V., was not without 
its effect; but the king was far from being satisfied with 
the arrangement, even though it had the concurrence 
of Cranmer, in whom his confidence was very great. 
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So far the Reformation in England was carried on 
without bloodshed ; a remarkable proof of the wisdom, 
not less than of the humanity of the men to whom the 
youthful monarch gave his confidence. The year 1549 
was rendered memorable by the execution of two fana- 
tics; one a female, by name Joan Boucher, otherwise 
called Joan of Kent, the other. an eminent surgeon in 
London, though of Dutch extraction, called Von Parris. 
The former perished at the stake, a martyr to a phrase- 
ology, which, if it conveyed any distinct ideas to her own 
mind, is altogether unintelligible to us; the other, 
because he had denied the Divinity of the Saviour, 
and refused to recant the heresy. I have given these 
instances of the shedding of blood for conscience-sake, 
not for the purpose of defending them, but because 
they form the only exceptions to the rule of clemency 
and long-suffering, by which the proceedings of Cran- 
mer, and his illustrious coadjutors, were guided. 

Meanwhile Warwick, now raised to the rank of 
duke of Northumberland, carried on the general busi- 
ness of the country, as if power had been intrusted to 
him for the single purpose of promoting his own and 
his family’s fortunes. A measure which he had loudly 
condemned in the projected policy of his predecessor, 
he himself adopted without scruple. He made peace 
with France and Scotland ; though to purchase the for- 
bearance of the first of these powers he was compelled to 
surrender Boulogne, on receiving the sum of four hundred 
thousand crowns as acompensation. Tunstal, bishop of 
Durham, who, though he had opposed every change in 
religion, submitted to the new order of things as soon 
as it was established, he threw into prison; and by an 
extraordinary stretch of authority, deprived him of his 
see. It was nominally divided into two bishoprics ; 
while the regalities, including the jurisdiction of a 
county-palatine, were granted by the crown to North- 
umberland. This measure the Protector followed up 
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by wedding his sons and his daughters to the heirs of 
some of the most powerful families in the kingdom ; 
nor were his views limited by any species of aggran- 
dizement short of royalty itself. 

Mention has been made of some of the dispositions 
in the will of Henry the Eighth: it is necessary to add, 
that it contained others in addition to these, which regu- 
lated, as far as it might be competent for Henry to do 
so, the order of succession to the throne. According 
to the principles of hereditary right, the crown might 
be claimed, after the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
first, by the descendants of Margarct Tudor, queen of 
Scotland, and, failing these, by the descendants of Mary 
Tudor, queen of France. Tlenry, who never foigave 
the slights offered to him by his nephew, passed by the 
Scottish line altogether, and required, that in the event 
of the death of his own children without legal heirs, 
the children of the queen of France should inherit. 
Of these there were two, namely, Frances, married to 
Henry Grey, first marquess of Dorset, afterwards duke 
of Suffolk; and Eleanor, who espoused Henry Clifford, 
earl of Cumberland. With the former of these families 
Northumberland contracted an alliance, by obtaining 
the hand of the lady Jane Grey for his son, lord 
Guilford Dudley ; and bent all his energies to ensure 
for the young bride the right of succession to a throne, 
of which the vacancy could not be remote. 

Meanwhile an attack of measles, to which the small- 
pox immediately succeeded, so weakened the constitu- 
tion of the young king, that a cold which he caught by 
exposure to an inclement spring, terminated in an in- 
flammation of the lungs. The disease gathered head 
from day to day, in spite of the best efforts of the 
physicians, and the spirits of the royal invalid became 
more and more depressed, in proportion as bodily weak- 
ness increased upon him. It was under these circum- 
stances that Northumberland, taking advantage of his 
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zeal for the reformed faith, began to urge upon him the 
propriety of defending the church from the perils with 
which it must be threatened in the event of his own 
death, and the accession of a princess so bigoted as 
Mary. He represented that Mary had been pronounced 
illegitimate by the only tribunal qualified to decide the 
point, and that if the will of the late sovereign set the 
intention of the legislature aside, it was equally compe- 
tent to his present majesty, to whom the rights of the 
crown had descended fully, to restore to such intentions 
the force of law. Edward listened to these suggestions 
with a fondness which did justice to the sincerity of 
his love for the cause of truth. He believed the rea- 
soning to be sound, and would have nominated Eliza- 
beth, had he not been reminded, that the legality of 
her claim rested on precisely the same footing as that 
of her sister, while the Scottish branch, being re- 
presented as altogether objectionable, no alternative 
appeared to be left. He determined to bequeath 
the sceptre to Jane Grey, a young lady not more 
remarkable for her beauty than her virtues, and to 
whom, as the companion of his childhood and early 
youth, he was himself warmly attached. 

Having made up his mind to follow this course, 
Edward, who was confined to his chamber, in the 
palace of Greenwich, sent for the chicf-justice cf the 
Common Pleas, whom he commanded to draw up a 
settlement of the crown on the Lady Jane, the heiress 
of the house ‘of Suffolk. Both the chiecf-justice, and 
the’ other judges who were consulted, refused to obey, 
till they had received the king’s assurance that their 
pardon should be secured, and the sanction of parlia- 
ment obtained, as soon after the execution of the deed 
as possible. Edward readily gave the pledge, which he 
did not live to redeem: for, having been withdrawn from 
the care of his physicians, and intrusted to an ignorant 


quack, he became, day by day, and hour by hour, more 
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feeble; and on the 6th of July, towards midnight, 
breathed his last, in the sixteenth year of his age, and 
the seventh of his reign. 

The position of this young prince in English history 
between a tyrant and a bigot, may have doubtless 
added somewhat to the grace of his innocent and attrac- 
tive character, yet the attractions of that character 
were at once too numerous and too striking to require 
the aid of this, or any other adventitious ornament. 
Gentle, docile, and remarkably affectionate, insatiable 
in its thirst of knowledge, and singularly retentive of 
every impression which it received, his was one of 
those minds which, arriving too soon at the full deve- 
lopement of their powers, wear out, by continual exer- 
tion, the frames in which they are lodged. That such 
was the opinion, not of his avowed panegyrists only, 
but of all with whom he came into contact, we have the 
best ground to assert. Even Jerome Cardan, the cele- 
brated Italian physician, a man nowise open to the 
charge of gratuitous flattery, has left upon record the 
results of an interview which he had with his royal 
patient. ‘“ He knew Latin and French well,” says this 
singular man ; “‘ was not ignorant of Greek, Italian, and 
Spanish, and was not without a competent knowledge 
of logic, of physic, and music. A boy of such genius 
and reputation was a prodigy in human affairs. I do 
not speak with rhetorical exaggeration, but rather speak 
under the truth.” But that which, more than anything 
besides, gave a tone to the character of this amiable 
prince, was his fervent and unaffected piety ; a feeling 
which rarely displays itself, under any circumstances, 
in very early youth, and is still more rarely developed 
where youth is passed amid the temptations and gaieties 
of a court. No wonder that by those who knew him 
most intimately, and obeyed the principles of which 
he was so efficient a promoter, he should have been 
termed the Josias of his country. Yet is it past dis- 
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pute, that in the management of ecclesiastical affairs, 
Edward had imbibed somewhat too much of the spirit 
of his father. He consented too willingly to those acts 
of further spoliation which robbed the church of what 
little remained of her patrimony; and his determina~ 
tion to treat the bishops as mere officers of state, by 
requiring them to take out, like the judges, letters- 
patent, exhibits less acquaintance with the principles 
of his religion, than might have been expected in the 
pupil of Cranmer. Nevertheless, his death was deplored 
as a great national calamity, by all who had the cause 
of the Reformation at heart; and the events of a few 
months sufficed to show, that their lamentation had not 
been unnecessarily called forth. 
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| _ LADY JANE GREY. 

eaedt cules concealed the death of the king for 
two days. A short time previous to the occurrence of 
that event, he had made an effort to get Mary into his 
power; which was defeated by the timely warning 
given to her by lord Arundel, and her return to her 
place of retreat in the county of Norfolk. He now made 
haste to complete his arrangements; and, being in 
possession of the Tower, and carrying, as he imagined, 
the council along with him, he caused Lady Jane to be 
proclaimed. This was done on the 8th, and on the 9th 
Mary sent in a remonstrance, and avowed her determi- 
nation to defend her just rights to the last extremity. 
Both parties began immediately to arm, inasmuch as it 
was evident that the sword would alone decide between 
them. 

Never, perhaps, was the sceptre placed in a more 
unwilling hand than that with which the Lady Jane 
was induced to grasp it. When the facts of Edward’s 
death, and of her own elevation, were announced to 
her, she fainted; and expressed, on her recovery, the 
strongest reluctance to usurp a station for which she 
felt herself to be disqualified, both by nature and edu- 
cation. Northumberland, however, resolved to go on 
with his undertaking. He appointed Suffolk to super- 
intend the affairs of the capital ; to protect the queen’s 
person, and to manage the council; while he himeelf, 
at the head of the troops, marched to oppose the forces 
of Mary, now swelled, by the adhesion of numerous 
partisans, into a formidable army. Had Northumber- 
Jand exercised the activity for which he was once 
renowned, it is more than probable that the cause of 
Jane would have triumphed. As it was, he loitered 
by the way, till the critical moment had passed. Forty 
thousand men faced him, among whom were enrolled 
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not Papists only, but many Protestants, who neither 
forgave the execution of Somerset, nor reposed any 
confidence in the honour of his successor. Before 
these he retreated as far as Cambridge, where intelli- 
gence reached him that London was in rebellion ; and 
that Suffolk, deserted by his colleagues, had evacuated 
the Tower, relinquished his daughter's claims, and 
retired with her to his own home. Northumberland 
felt that success, under such circumstances, was imprac- 
ticable. He caused Mary to be proclaimed, and gave 
himself up, with a show of cheerfulness, to the officer 
who had been sent to demand from him the surrender 
of his arms. 


MARY. 


Tur submission of Northumberland, and the dispersion 
of his troops, ended all opposition to the claims of 
Mary. She advanced rapidly upon London, and being 
joined by her sister Elizabeth, at the head of a body of 
horse, entered the city amid the shouts and congratu- 
lations of the populace. Proceeding to the Tower, she 
received there the homage of the nobility, and first 
exercised her authority in acts which, as they were acts 
of mercy, could not fail to gratify her own feelings, as 
well as the feelings of her subjects. The aged duke of 
Norfolk, the last victim of Henry’s caprice, was restored 
to liberty. Courtney, son of the marquess of Exeter, 
who, without being charged with any crime had lan- 
guished in captivity ever since his father’s attainder, 
was set free. The bishops Gardiner, Tunstal, and 
Bonner, prisoners on account of their adherence to the 
Romish doctrines, were released and taken into the 
confidence and favour of their mistress. Neither these 
procecdings, nor the reversal of Norfolk's attainder, nor 
the elevation of Courtney to the earldom of Devon- 
shire, nor the publication of a general pardon, excited 
c 
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any alarm in the breasts of the most timid. Men saw 

in them only the effects of a grateful and a generous 
disposition; nor were the measures which followed, 
though of a somewhat different nature, such as to shake 
the confidence which they were willing to repose in 
their new sovereign. 

The heads of the party which had espoused the cause 
of the lady Jane were committed, as was to be expected, 
to the Tower. These included the duke of Northum- 
berland, the marquess of Northampton, the earl of 
Warwick, Northumberland’s eldest son, lord Ambrose 
and lord Henry Dudley, two of his younger sons, Sir 
Andrew Dudley, his brother, the earl of Huntingdon, 
Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. The duke of 
Suffolk followed soon afterwards, as did the unfortunate 
lady Jane, and her equally unfortunate husband, lord 
Guilford Dudley. Most of these were, however, par- 
doned on pleading constraint; and even Suffolk himself 
recovered his liberty, owing in a great measure to the 
contempt in which his abilities were held. But for 
Northumberland, whose ambition and courage were 
too dangerous, there was no hope of escape. He was 
tried and condemned, together with Sir Thomas Palmer 
and Sir John Gates, Lady Jane and lord Guilford 
being included in the same sentence ; and though the 
two latter were spared, chiefly through the compassion 
which their youth and innocence excited, the three 
former suffered death. It is worthy of remark, that 
Northumberland, when brought to the scaffold, avowed 
himself to have been all along an enemy to the Reforma- 
tion, and exhorted the people, as they desired to enjoy 
rest and peace, to return into the bosom of the holy 
catholic church. 

If the people were thus far disposed to hope for the 
best from their new sovereign, and to credit the as- 
surances which she gave of her determination not to 
disturb the established religion, the lapse of a short 
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tame sufficed to prove that they had grossly deceived 
themselves, and totally misunderstood her character. 
Naturally of a sour and obstinate temper, which con- 
tradiction and misfortunes tended only to harden, 
Mary possessed in an eminent degree all the qualities 
fitted to compose a bigot ; and her extreme ignorance, 
while it rendered her incapable of distrusting the 
soundness of her own belief, barred her from ex- 
tending to the opinions of others the slightest indul- 
gence. No sooner did she feel herself secure upon the 
throne, than she proceeded to exercise, with unflinching 
boldness, the high prerogatives to which she laid 
claim as her hereditary right. All the deposed bishops 
were reinstated in their sees, by the sentence of a com- 
mission appointed to revise their trial and condemna- 
tion. The bishopric of Durham, though dissolved by 
an act of parliament, was re-erected; and Tunstal once 
more put in possession of his regalities, as well as his 
revenues. On the other hand, the Protestant usurpers, 
as they were termed, namely, Holgate of York, Cover- 
dale of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper of Glou- 
cester, were cast into prison. It was to no purpose that 
Judge Hales protested against these acts of tyranny, or 
that the gentlemen of Suffolk ventured to remind her 
of the engagements into which she had voluntarily 
entered. Hales shared the fate of the prelates, whom 
he strove to protect, and died in prison by his own 
hand, during a fit of frenzy; while old Latimer, and 
the gentle and timid Cranmer, were not long permitted 
to exercise, the one his powers of invective, the other 
his reasonings and protestations, against the abuses of 
the times. They were both sent to the Tower; the 
former exclaiming, as he passed through that quarter 
of the city, that “‘Smithfield had long groaned for 
him.” 

Amid the terror which these proceedings were calcu- 
lated to produce, and the anticipation of evils still more 
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pressing which they occasioned, the Protestants of Eng- 
Jand began to turn their eyes with anxiety, not un- 
mingled with hope, towards the princess Elizabeth. 
During the reigns of her father and her brother she 
had lived in strict retirement, devoting her whole time 
to the acquisition of knowledge, and the improvement 
of her faculties; and now, under the pretext of a 
desire to return to her former occupations, she solicited 
and obtained permission to withdraw from court. But 
Elizabeth’s well-known attachment to the reformed 
faith, while it secured to her the good-will of a majority 
in the nation, rendered her an object of jealousy, and 
even of fear, to her sister. Under these circumstances 
the emperor Charles, in whom she reposed great confi- 
dence, advised the queen to marry. His views in ten- 
dering this counsel were manifest enough, and Mary 
seems to have understood them; yet she caused ad- 
vances to be made, first to the young earl of Devon- 
shire, by whom they were rejected ; and afterwards to 
Cardinal Pole, who had not yet entered into priest's 
orders, but who, being sincerely devoted to the studies 
and habits of his order, respectfully declined the match. 
Now, then, was the hand of Philip of Spain, the son of 
Charles the Fifth, and the heir of his extensive domi- 
nions, offered to’Mary. She could not hide from herself 
that the connexion would be peculiarly distasteful to 
her subjects ; for even Gardiner, to whom she had in- 
trusted the great seal, and who now presided at her 
councils, objected to it. But Mary was not composed 
of such materials as would allow the wishes, or even 
the happiness of her people, to interfere in any way 
with the indulgence of her own humours. After having 
been solemnly crowned in Westminster Abbey, and 
obtaining ftom her parliament a reversal of her mo- 
ther’s divorce, she entered into a contract of marriage 
with Philip, in defiance of a respectful recommendation 
from the House of Commons, that she would wed an 
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Englishman, and the undisguised murmurs of the nation 
at large. 

While this treaty of union was in progress, the zeal 
of the Roman Catholic priests urged them to over- 
step the law, and to restore, in all places whither- 
soever their influence extended, the ceremonies and 
observances of their religion. Even in the House of 
Lords mass was celebrated, in Latin, and a Protestant 
bishop, who refused to join in the ceremony, was 
pushed with rudeness from his place. The people, 
connecting these circumstances with the impending 
alliance with one who had shown himself the bitter 
enemy of the Reformation, and of its professors, 
throughout Germany, became every day more and 
more dissatisfied. A plan of revolt was devised, which 
had, in its first outline, some chance of success. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, a gentleman of influence in Kent, 
undertook to raise that county. The duke of Suffolk 
engaged to arm his own tenants, and to lift the standard 
of Protestantism in the midland districts; while sir 
Peter Carew engaged to exqte the men of Devonshire. 
At the same time, the French ambassador promised, 
in his master’s name, to procure assistance from abroad, 
and Elizabeth was earnestly importuned to place her- 
self at the head of the movement. But Elizabeth’s 
prudence was even then remarkable: though harassed 
by her sister into a feigned conformity with the religion 
of Rome, and irritated by the stain of bastardy which 
was impressed upon her hirth, she refused to take any 
part in the conspiracy. Still she knew, that whatever 
the results of the attempt might be, suspicion must 
inevitably attach to her; she therefore watched the 
progress of events, from her retirement, with an in- 
tensity of interest of which language is probably 
unequal to convey an idea. 

It was the origina] intention of the concocters of 
this plot to rest quiet till Philip should have landed. 
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The fears or the impatience of Carew hurried him into 
@ premature disclosure of the secret. He raised his 
standard ere his colleagues were in a condition to 
support him; and was put down with very little 
difficulty. Suffolk, who, with his brothers lord Thomas 
and lord Leonard Grey, hastened into Warwickshire, 
was, in like manner, pursued, his followers dispersed, 
and himself made prisoner. In Kent, a better fortune 
attended, for awhile, the efforts of Wyatt. The people 
flocked to him in large numbers; and of the troops 
sent out to oppose him, in which were included five 
hundred Londoners, a considerable proportion deserted 
their colours. Had Wyatt marched boldly upon 
London while the panic occasioned by the rumoured 
defection was at its height, there would have, probably, 
been an end at once to the influence of popery and the 
reign of its protectress ; but finding the bridges broken 
down, he made a detour as far as Kingston, where he 
crossed the Thames at his leisure, and wasted so much 
time in his progress afterwards, that the effects of his 
first success were dissipated. No person of consequence 
came to meet him in Westminster, and his levies fell 
off so fast, that when he reached Temple-bar, he 
marched comparatively unattended. He was seized 
by sir Maurice Berkeley, after a brave resistance, and 
committed to the Tower. 

Exasperated by this attempt to shake her throne, 
and rendered more powerful by reason of its failure, 
Mary hastened to wreak her vengeance upon all whom 
she suspected to have either encouraged or taken part 
in the revolt. Suffolk, with his brothers, sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and about four hundred more, suffered death; 
and their heads, “‘the heads,” according to Noailles, 
the French ambassador, “of the bravest men in the 
kingdom,” were set up as a mark of ignominy on 
the public buildings in the city. But that which 
excited public sympathy more than any other circum- 
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stance connected with this rebellion, was the execution 
of the beautiful and innocent lady Jane Grey and her 
ill-fated husband. They were beheaded within the 
Tower on the same day, and almost at the same 
moment; for the unhappy wife, while in the act of 
being conducted to the scaffold, met the headless trunk 
of her Jord, which the guards were conveying for 
sepulture to the chapel. 

In the anticipations which she had formed of the 
effects upon herself of a failure in the projected insur- 
rection, Elizabeth was not deceived. She had been 
permitted, in the beginning of December, to retire to 
Ashbridge, where she carefully shunned all intercourse 
with strangers, and awaited, in extreme anxiety, the 
issue of events. On the lst of February, immediately 
after Wyatt's discomfiture, a body of troops, under 
competent officers, arrived to arrest her. Elizabeth 
was seriously indisposed, and refused to see them that 
night, for they reached the house after she had retired 
to rest; but they forced their way into her bed-room, 
and compelled her to rise. Elizabeth’s illness was 
not, however, feigned. Probably it was occasioned by 
nervous agitation ; but, however this may be, her very 
gaolers were obliged to sanction unusual delays in the 
journey, and even doubted whether she would ever 
reach the capital alive. But youth and a good con- 
stitution carried her through; and a close confine- 
ment in the Tower, with the prospect of a fatal 
termination, served not to cause a relapse. Neverthe- 
less her enemies, though thirsting for her blood, failed 
to obtain even the shadow of a proof against her; 
because Wyatt had declared, with his dying breath, 
that she was no party to the rebellion; and the state 
of men’s minds was not such as to render an open and 
undisguised murder advisable. The rigour of her 
confinement was gradually relaxed; and she was at 
last sent to Woodstock, where, under the surveillance 
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of a miscreant, named sir Henry Bedingfield, she spent 
some time in sufficient discomfort. 

On the 19th of July, 1554, Philip landed at 
Southampton, attended by a train of Spanish grandees, 
Burgundian nobles, and four thousand well-armed and 
well-appointed soldiers. On the 25th, his marriage 
with the queen was solemnized in Westminster Abbey, 
of which the effects were immediately apparent, in a 
total change of manners and habits about the court. 
Every thing there assumed a stately reserve. The 
king and queen, avoiding the society of the nobles, 
took up their residence at Hampton Court, and “no 
man might enter the hall-door unless his errand were 
first known, which seemed strange to Englishmen.” 
These, however, were but the external marks of a 
change of manner and disposition in the rulers of 
England ; they were soon followed by other and more 
startling innovations. A parliament, elected under the 
management of Gardiner, was easily persuaded to 
reverse the attainder in blood “of the lord cardinal 
Pole,” and to consent to such measures as were pro- 
posed for the reconciliation of the realm to the sove- 
reign pontiff, and Pole received the dignity of legate. 
He passed over into his native country, and, on the 29th 
of November, 1554, re-admittcd, with due solemnity, the 
erring people and parliament of England into the bosom 
of what he calléd the true church. It is but candid to 
add, that in thus consenting to re-establish ordinances, 
which they had so often and so recently condemned as 
idolatrous, the noblemen and gentlemen of England took 
care that no more substantial demands should be made 
upon their good-nature. They positively refused to 
restore to the church any portion of the lands or 
tithes of which she had been plundered ; and the Pope, 
aware that he must either receive the penitents on 
their own terms, or lose them altogether, permitted 
his representative to wave this claim. 
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The year 1555 opened under the saddest and darkest 
auspices to the now devoted Protestants. In the 
previous session of parliament, an act had passed for 
the revival of the statutes of Richard the Second, 
Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth, against 
heretics; which revival was to take effect from the 
20th of January, 1555; and the fatal day was not 
long come and gone ere the flames of martyrdom 
began to burn. After a solemn embassy had been sent 
to Rome, to lay at the feet of his holiness the penitential 
offering of his erring childrén; after the bishops, in 
a body, had repaired to Lambeth, where cardinal Pole 
was now installed, to receive his blessing; after 
Bonner, with eight bishops, and one hundred and sixty 
priests, had made a procession through London, to 
deprecate the wrath of Heaven, and to return thanks 
for the renewal of Divine grace, a commission, at the 
head of which was Gardiner, sat in the church of St. 
Mary Overies, Southwark, for the trial of Protestants. 
The first individuals brought before them were Rogers, 
a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Hooper, the deposed 
and degraded bishop of Gloucester. The former, when 
questioned, and brow-beaten by his judge, demanded, 
‘Did not you pray against the Pope for twenty years ?” 
“IT was forced by cruelty,” answered Gardiner. “ And 
will you,” replied Rogers, “‘use cruelty to us?” But 
such an appeal availed nothing. The good man, 
having in vain besought permission to bid his wife and 
children farewell, was carried to Smithfield , and there, 
almost in the sight of the partner of his happier 
moments, who met him as he went, with an infant at 
the breast, perished in the flames. The fate of Hooper 
was not dissimilar. He was sent to die in his epis- 
copal city; and either through negligence, or, which is 
morc probable, a refinement of cruelty, the wood set 
apart for the sacrifice proved to be so green, that he 
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endured the tortures of martyrdom for three-quarters 
of an hour, ere life became extinct. 

The flames, once kindled in the capital, were soon 
made to blaze in other parts of the kingdom. The cruel- 
ties, indeed, which were perpetrated for several years, 
under the pretext of advancing true religion, would 
almost surpass belief, did not their record depend upon 
authority which there is no gainsaying. Men, women, 
and even children, died a death, of which the bare 
contemplation causes the blood to curdle; nor were 
instances wanting of infants being brought into the 
world, while their mothers were undergoing the pains 
and earning the crown of martyrdom. It is not my 
intention to describe these scenes in detail, nor to 
dwell longer on a subject against which humanity 
revolts; but the circumstances attending the execu- 
tion of three of the great fathers of the Reformation, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, had in them so much 
of singularity, that my purpose would scarcely be 
complete were I to pass them by unnoticed. 

The characters of Ridley and Latimer, both as 
scholars and divines, presented at least as many points 
of contrariety as of agreement. The first was moderate, 
learned, and reflective ; the last, bold, simple, frank, 
and thoroughly uncompromising. Having been tried 
and convicted of heresy, they were ordered to suffer 
death by burning ; and Oxford was named as the city 
in which the execution should take place. They were 
accordingly led out into a wide street, and tied to the 
stake; the executioners, probably with the humane 
desire of lessening their sufferings, having fastened 
round the middle of each a bag of gunpowder. During 
the interval when the faggots were in the act of being 
lighted, Ridley addressed some words of pious conso- 
Jation to his companion. The undaunted Latimer 
scarcely heard him out: “Fear not, good brother,” 
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replied he, “but be of good cheer. We shall this day 
kindle such a torch in England, as I trust in God shall 
never be extinguished.” Soon after he had spoken, 
the flames reached the gunpowder, and he was blown to 
atoms. Ridley suffered longer and more intensely ; 
but after his frame had been consumed to ashes, it is 
said that his heart was found entire,—an emblem, as 
his contemporaries declare, of the firmness with which 
he gave his body to be burned for the truth’s sake. 

The fate of Cranmer was, in many respects, more 
melancholy, perhaps more instructive, than that of his 
brothers in suffering. He was first convicted of high- 
treason, but obtained, on his earnest supplication for 
mercy, the queen’s pardon. Hating the man both on 
public and on private grounds, she desired to destroy 
his character as well as his life; and it must be con- 
fessed that she had well-nigh succeeded. Being 
transferred from the Tower to Oxford, he was arraigned 
on a charge of heresy, before a court constituted with 
a marked attention to form, and by a commission 
obtained direct from Rome. He defended himself 
with great modesty as well as talent ; but from such a 
court only one verdict was to be anticipated ;—he was 
found guilty. The fear of death seems to have operated 
with extraordinary force upon Cranmer. Again he 
implored the queen’s mercy, in terms partaking too 
much of the abject ; and being beset by many tempta- 
tions,—by the terrors of the stake on one hand, by 
promises of favour and protection on the other,—in an 
evil hour his constancy gave way, and he signed a 
recantation. The triumph of his enemy was now 
complete. Notwithstanding this humiliating act, the 
sentence of death was confirmed ; and he was carried, 
as custom required, into the church of St. Mary, where 
an appropriate sermon was preached. 

During the whole time of divine service, Cranmer 
kept his eyes rivetted on the ground, while the tears 
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chased one another, in rapid course, over his cheeks. 
The audience attributed his emotion to remorse ; and 
it was expected, when he indicated a desire to address 
the populace, that he would before them acknowledge 
the enormity of his transgressions, and ask their prayers. 
But the bigots who harboured this idea had deluded 
themselves. After running over a sort of history of 
his past career, he came at length to the period of his 
trial, of which he summed up the narrative in the 
following words :—“ Now I am come to the great thing 
which troubleth my conscience more than any other 
thing that I ever said or did in my life, and that is, 
the setting abroad of writings contrary to the truth ; 
which here now I renounce and refuse as things 
written with my hand, contrary to the truth which I 
thought in my heart, and writ for fear of death, and 
to save my life if might be, and that is all such papers 
as I have written or signed since my degradation, 
wherein I have written many things untrue. And 
forasmuch as my hand offended in writing contrary to 
my heart, my hand, when I come to the fire, shall be 
first burned.” The penitent was as good as his word. 
As soon as the flames began to arise, he thrust his 
right hand into them, and held it there till it was 
consumed, His end resembled, in other respects, those 
of his fellows in affliction. 

During more than three years, these dreadful scenes 
continued to be acted, till there had perished at the stake 
not fewer than two hundred and ninety individuals, 
among whom were five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight lay gentlemen, fifty-five women, and four children. 
Elizabeth herself narrowly escaped the same fate, inas- 
much as Gardiner, though weary of the slaughter of 
minor offenders, ventured, more than once, to hint, that 
“to cut down the leaves while the root was permitted to 
flourish was at once discreditable and impolitic.” Strange 
to say, however, she owed her preservation to Philip, 
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who, finding the hopes of offspring which Mary had 
early given him vanish, was unwilling that the suc- 
cession should be secured to the queen of Scots, now 
the daughter-in-law of Henry of France, his hereditary 
enemy. But Elizabeth, if she escaped death, suffered 
more than the usual extremities of imprisonment; her 
very attendants being occasionally debarred from ap- 
proaching her, and all intercourse with the world cut 
off. Meanwhile, multitudes of the most pious and 
enlightened members of society fled from a land where 
there was no safety for their lives, and took refuge, 
some in Denmark, some in Switzerland, some in the 
free city of Frankfort, and others in Geneva. They 
were received wherever they went with open arms; 
and being driven, by abhorrence of their persecutors, 
into a persuasion that it was impossible to deviate too 
widely from the Popish usages, not a few embraced 
with eagerness opinions which were alike hostile to 
episcopacy in the church and to monarchy in the state. 
Thus was a new impulse given to that sour and fana- 
tical spirit, which had already shown itself during the 
reigns of Henry and of Edward, of which England was 
yet doomed to reap the fruits, in long years of civil 
war and military oppression. 

Heartless as he was, it cannot with truth be said 
that Philip of Spain had any share in the guilt of these 
persecutions. His views, indeed, were turned to a 
widely different object than the restoration of the Pope's 
authority in England, and his endeavours were unceas- 
Ing to engage Mary and the English people to adopt 
these views, and to promote them. Over the queen 
his influence was supreme. She loved him with a 
doting fondness, and strove, by humouring his most 
unreasonable caprices, to thaw the icy coldness of his 
manner; but though he threatened to abandon her for 
ever unless she could induce the parliament to engage 
in a war with France, more than all her powers of per- 
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guasion were required to attain that object. An artifice 
at length accomplished that, which reasoning and en- 
treaty had equally failed in obtaining. It chanced that 
Thomas Stafford, a descendant .of the house of Buck- 
ingham, and an exile, with many others, on account of 
his religion, landed, in 1557, with a band of followers, 
at Scarborough, and captured the castle. As he had 
equipped his armament in France, such good use was made 
of the circumstance, that Henry the Second was made 
to bear the blame. The parliament, though with great 
reluctance, gave consent that war should be declared. 
Seven thousand men, including a thousand horse, were 
forthwith despatched into Flanders, where they found 
the Spanish army, then, commanded by the illustrious 
duke of Savoy; and did good service both in the battle 
of St. Quentin, where the Constable de Montmorency 
sustained a defeat, and in the subsequent assault and 
capture of the castle. 

Had Philip, who, by the resignation of his father, 
now filled the Spanish throne, followed up with becom- 
ing celerity this brilliant victory, he might have dictated 
his own terms of peace at the gates of Paris; but 
Philip was by far too cautious to earn the laurels of a 
conqueror, and after reducing one or two places of less 
note, withdrew into winter-quarters. Henry, obeying 
the counsels of his general, the duke of Guise, made 
haste to improve the leisure thus afforded. He levied 
fresh armies, put his frontier-towns in a posture of 
defence, and gave his sanction to a measure, the very 
boldness of which contributed mainly to its success. 
It had long been customary for the English to weaken, 
during the winter months, the garrison of Calais, under 
the idea that a considerable saving was thereby effected, 
without the incurrence of any serious risk. They 
trusted, it appeared, partly to the effects of ancient pre- 
judice, partly to the strength of the place, which, when 
the marshes overflowed, or the ground was covered with 
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snow, they were accustomed to esteem impregnable. 
The duke of Guise resolved to put the truth of this 
judgment to the test. About the beginning of January, 
1558, he marched towards the coast, and making him- 
self master, by surprise, of the castle of St. Agatha and 
Newnam bridge, passed the dike, and opened batteries 
against the citadel. Within the space of one week from 
the crossing of the dike, the governor found himself 
under the necessity of capitulating, and England was 
deprived of the last of her continental possessions,— 
which it had cost not less than eleven months to win, 
and upon the towers of which her flag had floated for 
something more than two centuries. 

The joy experienced in France at this important 
conquest was inferior in degree to the grief and morti- 
fication of the English; who, as is their wont, attri- 
buted to treason in the governor, a misfortune for which 
their own mistaken views of economy were alone to 
blame. Upon the queen, in particular, weighed down 
with a sense of her own unpopularity, and afflicted by 
a disease which had once excited hopes of a different 
issue, this fresh calamity produced the most distressing 
effects: she could not appeal to her husband to com- 
fort her, for he had deserted her; among her subjects 
she had no fnends, for they feared not Jess than they 
hated her; and her sister Elizabeth, from whom alone 
she might have looked for sympathy and consolation, 
was*to herself an object of unmitigated abhorrence. It 
was to no purpose that she strove, by engaging in public 
business, to overcome the chagrin which preyed upon 
her vitals. While fresh fleets and armies were equipped, 
with the single view, as the event proved, of enabling 
Philip to negotiate a peace on terms more favourable to 
himself, she sickened and died, after a short and uneasy 
reign of five years, four months, and eleven days. 

The character of Mary has been drawn by Mr. Hume 
in terms so just, that I cannot better conclude my sum- 
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mary of her career, than by transferring them to these 
pages. ‘She possessed few qualities,” says our great 
historian, “ either estimable or amiable; and her person 
was as little engaging as her behaviour and address. 
Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, 
tyranny,—every circumstance of her character took a 
tincture from her bad temper and narrow understanding. 
And amidst that complication of vices which entered 
her composition, we shall scarcely find any virtue but 
sincerity; a quality which she seems to have maintained 
throughout her whole life, except in the beginning of 
her reign, when the necessity of her affairs obliged her 
to make some promises to the Protestants, which she 
certainly never intended to perform. She appears, also, 
as well as her father, to have been susceptible of some 
attachments of friendship; and that without the caprice 
and inconsistency which were so remarkable in the 
conduct of that monarch.” Among these there was 
none more striking, either in its progress or termination, 
than that which bound her to her accomplished relative, 
the Cardinal Pole. Her respect for his piety was 
equalled only by his devotion to her interests; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that they both lay ill at the same 
time, and both expired within scventeen hours the one 
of the other. 

The era of Mary’s reign is memorable for various 
occurrences, both at home and abroad, of the most 
important of which it may be worth while to give a 
brief summary. 

1. In 1545, was held the first session of the famous 
council of Trent, the last which has met in Europe, 
under the immediate sanction of the Pope, for the 
transaction of business. It was called for the osten- 
sible purpose of devising means by which the dismem- 
bered and divided Church might be reunited ; and it 
threw, by its decrees, fresh difficulties, which will 
never, perhaps, be surmounted, in the way of so 
desirable a consummation. 
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& Of the establishment of the. aquisition, ‘tk the 
thirteenth century, I have not corididered it necessary 
fe take notice, because it originated in circumstances 
with which ‘England was very little concerned, and 
never made its way, even partially, into this country. 
During the reign of Mary, however, a project was 
seriously entertained of extending its i ce over 
the whole of Europe; and if England escaped the 
bitter visitation, she undoubtedly owed her ee ela 
rather to the temper of the people, than the considera~ 
tion of the sovereign. 

8. The same period of time witnessed the develope- 
ment of that extraordinary institution, which owed its 
rise to the ardent and meditative temper of a Spanish 
gentleman, by name Ignatius or Inigo Loyola, and 
which, under the appellation of the Society of Jesus, 
came, ere long, to exercise an influence, not only 
in the courts of European princes, but among the 
barbarians of Asia, Africa, and America. Concerning 
the merits and demerits of that admirably-organized 
society, I am not now called upon to give an opinion. 
That it accomplished some good purposes, more espe- 
cially by introducing the emollient arts of life into 
regions whither the foot of the civilized traveller had 
never before entered, the record of the proceedings 
of Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies, demon- 
strates; but that these partial benefits to humanity 
were much more than counterbalanced by the uses to 
which other members of the society turned their influ- 
ence elsewhere, many a dark page in the history of 
Europe attests. The society of the Jesuits was, indeed, 
instituted for the avowed purpose of opposing the re- 
bellious and heretical spirit of the Lutheran age; and 
its members have never permitted any womanish pity, 
or an Overstrained sense of right and wrong, to check 
hem in the pursuit of that great end. 

*" 4, While the throne was filled by Edward ihe Sixth, 
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certain adventurous voyagers, in search of a north- 
east passage to India, were driven by stress of weather 
into the harbour of Archangel. They opened from 
that point a trade with the interior, which was carried 
on for some time, rather by the connivance than with 
the sanction of the public authorities. A solemn em- 
bassy, the first which had ever ventured into the west, 
was, however, sent by the Czar, John Basilovitch, to 
Queen Mary. It led to a treaty of commerce and 
friendship, from which England derived many advan- 
tages; the woollen-cloths and coarse linens fabricated 
here being exchanged, at an immense profit, for the 
skins and furs of the northern regions. 

5. A law was passed in this reign, for the better 
protection of the realm, by which the number of horses, 
arms, and furniture, was specified, which each person, 
in proportion to the extent of his property, should 
have ready against the hour of need. Among the list 
of offensive weapons, we find the long-bow still holding 
its place of pre-eminence, notwithstanding the introduc- 
tion of the harquebuss, or matchlock. We may remark, 
that in classifying the persons subject to these burdens, 
aman of a thousand marks of stock was rated equal 
to one of two-hundred pounds a-year, a proof that few 
were accustomed at that time to live on their capital, 
so that the returns from money embarked in trade 
were very great. There seems to have been no class 
above two thousand pounds a-year. 

6. Some idea may be formed of the domestic man- 
ners of those times, when it is stated, that the yearly 
rental of a mansion in London, fit for the occupation 
of a great officer of state, amounted to thirty shillings 
in our money: that the halls of the nobility, as well as 
the floors of the peasantry, were strewed with rushes ; 
and that even in considerable towns there were few 
houses to which a chimney was attached, the fires 
being kindled by the side of the wall, and the smoke 
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permitted to escape as it best could, through the win- 
dows. In general, the people slept on straw pallets, 
and they used round logs of timber for pillows, and 
had almost all their utensils and furniture made of 
wood. 

7. In the reign of Edward the Sixth, lords lieu- 
tenants of counties were for the first time appointed. 
In that of Mary, we find the first general law with 
reference to highways, which were ordered to be 
repaired, throughout the kingdom, by parish rates. 
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Great Seal of Phihp and Mary 


The illustrations to this chapter are, in addition to 
the Great Seals of Edward and Mary, first, a likeness of 
Edward the Sixth, taken from the most authentic 
source. Secondly, a view of the young monarch’s pro- 
cession, from the Tower to Westminster Abbey, on the 
day of his coronation. Thirdly, the figures of certain 
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knights and foot-soldiers, arrayed in the attire usually 
worn in Mary's time. . Fourthly, a lively specimen of. 
¢ivil costume, as ysed at the same era. 

The reader will perceive that the. harquebuss, or 
matchlock, is now in common use, and that the armour 
has begun, in, consequence, to be less cumbrous; while 
the state-dress of the youthful monarch is, in almost 
every respect, a mere prototype of the royal robes as 
worn to this day. 

The scene of the military array is supposed to be 
laid in one of the king’s forests. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ELIZABETH.-~HER RELIGIOUS POLICY.-RELIGIOUS WARS 
IN FRANCE.--AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND.--MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS.—-MASSACRE OF 8ST. BARTHOLOMEW.—RENEWAL 
OF RELIGIOUS WARS.—-THE LOW COUNTRIES REBEL 
AGAINST SPAIN. 


[A. D. 1558 to A. D. 1603.] 


WHATEVER men’s opinions might be, both as to the 
legitimacy of Elizabeth’s birth, and the probable tenour 
of her policy, she ascended the vacant throne without 
opposition. On the evening of that day which wit- 
nessed her sister’s decease, she was proclaimed ; and 
the shouts of the multitude, as well as the mutual 
congratulations of their superiors, gave evidence of the 
joy with which the announcement was every where 
received. Elizabeth was at Hatfield when these events 
befell. She lost no time in repairing to the metro- 
polis, where the reception that awaited her could not 
fail to excite strong emotions in the breast of one 
who had lived so long under the pressure of such severe 
restraint, and the anticipation of worse evils in the 
future. 

Trained, in the school of adversity, to exercise a 
perfect command over herself, Elizabeth displayed, in 
her first public proceedings, not less of wisdom than of 
moderation. She received all who approached her 
with perfect frankness, and refused her countenance, 
even among the bishops, to Bonner alone. She declared 
her intention of retaiming in her service the most 
distinguished members of the late cabinet; and 
entreated such as she might judge it expedient to 
remove, to attribute the circumstance to no want of 
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confidence in their integrity, or distrust of their talents. 
Nevertheless there were not wanting clouds in the 
political horizon, from which the favourers of the 
Roman Catholic religion were led to augur a storm. In 
addition to the popish noblemen and gentlemen whom 
she selected from among the advisers of the late queen, 
Elizabeth took into her confidence eight individuals, 
all of them men of talent and determination, and yet 
all of them avowed favourers of the Protestant church. 
These were the marquess of Northampton, the earl of 
Bedford, sir Thomas Parry, sir Edward Rogers, sir 
Ambrose Cave, sir Francis Knolles, sir Nicholas 
Bacon, whom she created lord-keeper, and sir William 
Cecil, secretary of state. It is necessary to add, that 
while the majority in the council were treated with a 
reserve, which reduced them to the rank of mere 
pageants of state, the favoured minority shared the 
most secret thoughts, and assisted in the most confi- 
dential deliberations of their mistress. 

The contemplation of these arrangements, as well as 
the exercise of the prerogative in a manner which 
indicated a considerable leaning in favour of the Pro- 
testants, excited equal alarm and indignation among 
the leaders of the popish party. They remembered 
what Elizabeth had been in early youth, and entirely 
distrusting her forced conformity of later years, they 
anticipated still more important changes so soon as her 
authority should be confirmed. It was accordingly 
arranged among the prelates, that they should refuse 
to assist at the coronation, for which, as a step prepa- 
rative to the assembling of a new parliament, and then 
considered indispensable, the day was already fixed. 
But neither this, nor the foolish conduct of the Pope, 
to whom, among other foreign potentates, she commu- 
nicated the fact of her succession, at all disturbed the 
equanimity of Elizabeth. Of Paul’s insolent demand, 
that she should renounce a crown, from which the 
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Ulegitimacy of her birth precluded her, she took no 
other notice than by withdrawing her ambassador from 
his court; while the use of such arguments as princes are 
sometimes willing, and always able, to apply, prevailed 
upon one member of the episcopal college, to separate 
from his brethren. On the 15th of January, 1559, 
Elizabeth was crowned with great pomp; the bishop 
of Carlisle performing the ceremony. 

In almost all parts of the country, the elections had 
gone in favour of the court,—and the commons, when 
called together, were found to consist, by a very large 
majority, of Protestant members. They opened the 
business of the session by acknowledging the queen as 
rightful heir to the throne, without, however, entering 
into the question of her mother’s divorce, or her own 
legitimacy; and proceeded next to order such changes 
in matters of religion, as appeared to the cautious eyes 
of the sovereign to be judicious. Certain new 
monasteries, which Mary had erected, were dissolved. 
The tenths and first-fruits, which she had restored to 
the church, and assigned for the augmentation of small 
livings, were again granted to the crown. The Pope's 
supremacy was abolished, and to the sovereign were 
committed powers to repress all heresies, to repeal 
canons, and alter points of discipline. Though these 
bills met with a strong opposition in the House of 
Lords, they nevertheless passed; and Elizabeth, seeing 
that they were well received by the people, went forward 
in her career. Acts were obtained to abolish the mass, 
to restore the form and ceremonies of worship which 
had prevailed in Edward’s reign, and to effect other 
changes ; till, in due time, the Church of England was 
built up after the fashion which she still retains, in 
all essential points connected both with her internal 
constitution and her external forms. Nor ought the 
fact to be concealed, that this mighty revolution was 
brought about without exciting any commotion in the 
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land, or causing even a drop of blood to be shed. 
The bishops, indeed, with one exception, refused to 
adopt the new order of things. They were, in eon- 
sequence, deprived; but among the inferior clergy, 
a large proportion conformed themselves to the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church as now esta- 
blished. 

In the mean while the foreign affairs of the country 
were conducted in a manner which, if it lie open, in 
some degree, to the charge of duplicity, was well calcu- 
lated to confirm the authority of the queen, and to 
secure the liberties and the religion of her subjects. 
By the treaty of Cateau Cambresis, an end was put to 
a war, which, as it had in the beginning no reference 
to the advancement of English interests, so, in its 
progress, it redounded little to English glory. All 
claim upon Calais was, indeed, abandoned ; for the 
obligation under which Henry came, of restoring the 
place within eight years, was felt by all reflecting 
persons to be illusory. But Elizabeth knew that, if 
she made up her mind to continue the war till the 
stipulation in question should be fulfilled, the struggle 
would, in all probability, wear out the strength of one 
or both of the rival princes. It was better, therefore, 
to relinquish, with a good grace, a possession important 
solely for purposes of offence, than, with an exhausted 
exchequer and a load of debt, contracted by her father 
and her sister, to persevere in hostilities out of which 
no beneficial results were likely to arise. 

Peace with France led, as a matter of course, to 
peace with Scotland ; and Elizabeth, recognised by the 
emperor, an offer of whose hand she -evaded rather 
than declined, would have felt herself secure, but for 
the extravagant ambition of the princes of the house 
of Guise, and the ill-judged acquiescence in their 
scheme, of her cousin, the queen of Scots. Of the 
removal, in early youth, of this princess to France, 
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mention has elsewhere been made, as well. as of her 
betrothal to the Dauphin, with whom a marriage was 
in due time completed. By this arrangement it was 
justly conceived that Scotland would become, to all 
intents and purposes, an appendage to France, and the 
house of Guise, elated by the idea that through them 
so important an acquisition had been made, permitted 
their views to extend further, and carried those of the 
French monarch along with them. They represented, 
that the attainder of Elizabeth’s blood had never been 
reversed, even by an English parliament; that the mar- 
riage of her father with her mother had been pronounced 
null, by sentence of the church; and that now, Mary of 
Scotland, though passed by in the will of Henry the 
Kighth, was, by right of descent, entitled to the throne. 
Mary herself, a beautiful girl of eighteen, was easily 
persuaded to adopt these views, and both she and her 
husband, besides quartering the English arms with their 
own, assumed the style of king and queen of Scotland 
and England. 

Sensitively alive to the insult thus offered, Eliza- 
beth remonstrated with the French cabinet, which 
represented the act as one of retaliation merely (for 
Elizabeth absurdly retained the title of queen of France), 
and left the question of right unnoticed. It suited 
the views of Cecil and his colleagues to pretend, with 
this answer, a degree of satisfaction, which neither they 
nor their mistress experienced. They had just affixed 
their signatures to a treaty of peace, and were unwilling 
to stultify themselves, by rekindling, on such grounds, 
the flames of war. But while they carefully abstained 
from open hostilities, they ceased not to devise measures 
for weakening the power of those whom it was impos- 
sible to regard except as enemies; and the condition of 
Scotland at the time, torn by religious controversies and 
civil strife, afforded them the best opportunity of 
doing so. 
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It is admitted by a writer, not usually prompt to 
denounce the errors of his own communion*, that “of 
all the European churches, there was, perhaps, not one 
better prepared to receive the seed of the new gospel, 
than that of Scotland.” This is accounted for by the 
fact, that during a long course of years, the highest 
dignities had, with few exceptions, been possessed by 
the illegitimate or younger sons of the most powerful 
families; men, who without learning or morality them- 
selves, paid little attention to the learning or morality 
of their inferiors. In a country so circumstanced, 
where “the pride of the clergy, their negligence in the 
discharge of their functions, and the rigour with which 
they exacted their dues, had become favourite subjects 
of popular censure,” it cannot surprise us to learn, that 
the doctrines of the Reformation, wherever they were 
preached, made numerous converts. Unfortunately, 
however, the tide of innovation, instead of being pro- 
pelled and directed, was opposed by the supreme 
authorities; and that which had been accomplished in 
England, by due course of law, was, in the sister king- 
dom, sought to be attained by rebellion. It is not 
within my province to describe either the beginning of 
that movement, or the events which characterized it. 
Enough is done when I state, that the populace, indig- 
nant at the severities inflicted upon some of their 
teachers, and inflamed into madness by the preaching 
of others, set law and order alike at defiance, and, in the 
face of day, burned churches, pillaged monasteries, and 
committed other excesses. No government could per- 
mit such a state of things to continue. The queen- 
regent denounced, m severe terms, the perpetrators of 
these atrocities, and summoned to Stirling the most 
forward among their abettors, in order that they might 
there undergo a trial. 


* Dr. Lingard. 
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The preachers obeyed the royal mandate, but they 
were accompanied by such a concourse of adherents, 
that the regent, apprehensive of what might follow, 
suspended the proceedings. A sort of compromise was 
entered into, which it suited the purposes of neither 
party to observe; and, after the lapse of a few weeks, 
they were again arrayed one against the other. It is 
not, however, to be imagined, that the reformers, all 
the while, looked to the preachers alone as their leaders. 
Knox and his coadjutors, doubtless, fanned the flame, 
as, from time to time, it began to smoulder; but there 
were other and more influential personages, who, ac- 
tuated, some by religious principles, some by less worthy 
motives, directed the great movement, and guided it to 
their own purposes. The earls of Argyle, Morton, and 
Glencarne, the lord Lorne, Erskine of Dun, and others, 
entered privately into a band, or association, called them- 
selves the Congregation of the Lord, in contradistinction 
to the established church, which they designated the 
congregation of Satan, and published a solemn protest 
against the corruptions of popery. This led to a more 
regular system of attack on the one hand, and defence 
on the other; till the whole kingdom re-echoed to the 
bustle of preparation, and the tramp of hostile armies. 

For some time the regent, though counting among her 
friends the earls of Arran and Huntley, and supported. 
by a corps of two or three thousand veteran French 
troops, found some difficulty in maintaining her ground 
against the insurgents. They surpassed her so much 
in numbers, that she was compelled, for the most part, 
to avoid a battle, and town after town fell into their 
hands, not excepting the capital itself. But the armies 
of the congregation were totally undisciplined, and as 
they served without pay, the soldiers composing them 
scrupled not to desert their standards, as often as caprice 
directed, or the pressure of famine became severe. On 
all such occasions the regent rolled back the tide of 
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victory. Fresh treaties were then entered into, only 
that they might be broken, so seon as either party was 
in a condition to do so with safety; when fresh out- 
rages were again committed, and the war was resumed, 
Thus the scale vibrated from side to side, without 
giving a permanent superiority to either; till the death 
of Henry the Second, and the consequent succession of 
Francis and Mary to the French throne, caused the 
aspect of affairs to undergo an important change. . 

On the 9th of July, 1559, the regent had agreed to a 
pacification, by the terms of which she bound herself 
to keep Edinburgh unsullied by the presence of a foreign 
garrison, and to permit the free and public profession of 
the reformed faith, in every part of Scotland. The con- 
gregation had striven, though in vain, to obtain a dis- 
missal of the mercenaries altogether; but if they failed 
to accomplish that object, they attained one scarcely 
Jess important, by bringing over to their views the earl 
of Arran, now duke of Chatelherault, and the earl of 
Huntley. These noblemen, who had followed the 
queen during the late commotions, and had access to 
observe the dangerous tendency of her councils, ab- 
horred the yoke which she was preparing for their 
country, and determined rather to endanger the religion 
which they professed, than to be in any manner instru- 
mental to its imposition. They held a conference with 
Argyle and his friends, and pledged themselves, either 
to compel the dismissal of the obnoxiots foreigners, or 
to espouse, with all their influence, the cause of the 
congregation. To dismiss her mercenaries, however, 
not only formed no part of the regent’s design, but she 
was even then preparing to increase them, when the 
event to which reference has just been made befell, and 
what had hitherto been the secret, became henceforth 
the open, I had almost said, the avowed, policy of the 
French court. 

Towards the end of the month there arrived at Leith 
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© xeinfercement of @ thousand French soldiers,—the 
advanced d, as was unblushingly given out, of a 
still more Pormidable force. ‘The duke of Chatelherault, 
whose son had escaped destruction only by a precipitate 
flight from Paris, instantly went over te the congre- 
gation, and the Protestants resumed the arms which 
they can scarcely be said to have ever laid aside. A 
council of their chiefs was held, when two important 
resolutions were passed,—first, that the queen-regent 
should be formally deposed, and, secondly, that Eliza- 
beth should be solicited, as the great champion of the 
reformed faith, to aid them in their struggle against 
civil and religious tyranny. The former of these reso- 
lutions was immediately carried into effect, with all the 
formality which the circumstances of the times would 
allow, while to accomplish the second, steps were 
promptly taken. 

Hitherto Elizabeth had been somewhat niggardly 
in the aid which she afforded to the rebellious sub- 
jects of a sister queen. That she fomented the rebel- 
lion is beyond dispute, and that sums of money were 
occasionally furnished to the leaders, is equally cer- 
tain; but Elizabeth entertained very correct ideas of 
what was due to independent governments in the 
abstract; and therefore kept.as much as possible out of 
sight in these transactions. She was now prevailed 
upon by Cecil to relax in these respects. It was made 
clear to her that the designs of the house of Guise 
were not limited to the conquest of Scotland. England 
was destined to sustain an attack, and it was argued, 
with some show of justice, that it were better to fight 
the ‘battle in a foreign country, than to wait till her 
own realm should be assailed. When, therefore, the 
agents of the congregation laid their petitions before 
the cabinet, they were received with the greatest at- 
tention; and orders were forthwith issued to equip a 
‘fleet, and organize an army for service. 
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The succours thus promised by Elisabeth arrived in 
good time to sustain the declining cause of the Scottish 
insurgents. Unable to keep the field against the French, 
they had retreated into Fifeshire, when an English 
squadron of thirteen ships of war unexpectedly ap- 
peared in the Firth, and the face of affairs underwent 
an immediate change. They who had recently carried 
all before them, now became fugitives, and shutting 
themselves up in Leith, which they had carefully forti- 
fied, sustained a long and arduous siege. But though 
successful in more than one skirmish, the French lost 
all confidence, when their fleet, which conveyed rein- 
forcements, was dispersed by a storm; and the queen- 
regent, a woman of extraordinary talents and firmness, 
expired. They surrendered Leith on capitulation, and 
were permitted to return to France, after pledging 
themselves, through the Bishop of Valence and Count 
Randan, their leaders, that Mary and Francis would 
renounce ajl claim to the English crown, and that the 
affairs of Scotland should be administered by a regency, 
to be appointed partly by the queen, and partly by the 
states, till she should find it convenient to return to 
her native country, and take the reins of government 
into her own hands. 

The ability as well as the moderation with which 
Elizabeth conducted this delicate enterprise, deserve all 
the commendation which has been bestowed upon them. 
While she anticipated and defeated the designs of her 
enemies, she took no ungenerous advantage of the 
position of her friends; but withdrew her forces from 
Scotland, without exacting any concessions from the 
congregation, except those which a sense of gratitude, 
and a conviction of their own interests, prompted them 
to tender. Mary and Francis, however, obeying the 
suggestions of the duke of Guise, refused to ratify the 
treaty of Leith, and continued to bear the arms, and to 
claim the title, which they had been required to lay 
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aside. But the state of France at this time was not 
such as to leave them either the means or the leisure 
to attempt any thing further. There, as well as else- 
where, the reformed faith had made many converis, 
and the king of Navarre, the prince of Condé, the 
admiral Coligni, and other chiefs, casting aside all dis- 
guise, became the acknowledged leaders of what gra- 
dually grew up into a powerful political party. To these 
Elizabeth was neither slow nor niggardly in furnishing 
supplies, and a series of intrigues ensued, into which my 
limits will not permit me to enter. They ended in the 
arrest of Condé and of the king of Navarre, both of 
whom were cast into prison, under circumstances which 
cut off, at least from the former, all hope of preserving 
even his life. But at the moment when his enemies 
Were preparing to execute a sentence which they had 
with indecent haste obtained against him, Francis died ; 
an event which not only restored the prisoners to free- 
dom and to power, but caused a complete revolution in 
the government of France. 

Catherine de Medicis, the queen-mother, to whom, 
during the minority of Charles the Ninth, the regency 
was intrusted, had conceived a violent dislike to Mary 
Queen of Scots, to whose influence, not less than to the 
machinations of the house of Guise, she attributed 
the many mortifications which, during the late king's 
reign, she had undergone. She sought to avenge 
these wrongs, by putting every possible slight upon 
her daughter-in-law, who began, in consequence, to 
think of withdrawing from a country, the ties that 
bound her to which were severed. Mary applied to 
Elizabeth for a safe conduct, in case she should be 
obliged to pass through England. The request was 
peremptorily refused, except upon the condition, that 
Mary would ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and, by so 
doing, relieve her cousin from the apprehensions which 


she still entertained. For Elizabeth, though she felt 
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that there was no further danger to be apprehended 
from the side of France, knew ‘that among her own 
subjects the Catholic Mary had numerous partizans ; 
and, with all her masculine courage, she was unable to 
overcome the tuneasiness which the conviction of that 
truth was calculated to excite. But Mary, equally 
high-spirited with her relative, refused to subscribe to 
these terms. In a secret conference with Throgmorton, 
she laid open her mind, perhaps with more of candour 
than of discretion; and wound up by declaring, “I 
can, with God’s leave, return to my own country 
without her leave, as I came to France in spite of all 
the opposition of her brother, King Edward ; neither 
do I want friends, able and willing to conduct me 
home, as they brought me hither; though I was de- 
sirous rather to make an experiment of your mistress’s 
friendship, than of the assistance of any other person.” 

Elizabeth was no sooner made aware of this deter- 
mination, than she fitted out a fleet, and sent it to 
cruise in the Channel, ostensibly with a view to sup- 
press piracy,—for the purpose, in reality, of intercepting 
the Scottish queen. That princess, however, made 
good her passage to Leith, where she was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm; and as she gave, or ap- 
peared to give, her full confidence to the heads of the 
Protestant party, affairs seemed for a while to wear 
& promising aspect. But the bigotry of the Scottish 
reformers was as wild as their manners were coarse 
and indelicate. The queen’s maids, and a train of 
French nobility, who accompanied her to Scotland, 
soon found themselves so uncomfortable, that they 
returned home; and even Mary herself was denied the 
privilege which all her subjects claimed, of worshipping 
God unmolested, according to the rites of her religion. 
Never, indeed, has a cause, holy and just in itself, been 
more cruelly injured by the conduct of its supporters. 
The most innocent amusements were condemned—the 
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queen was everywhere spoken of as Jezebel—and the 
authority of the laws was made to yield to the violence 
of a wild fanaticism. Elizabeth saw, and rated at 
their just value, the difficulties by which her relative 
was beset. While, therefore, she strove by negotia- 
tion to obtain a ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, 
yet refused to purchase that concession by the recog- 
nition of Mary as her successor, she prudently ab- 
stained from all interference with Scottish affairs, and 
devoted her energies to promote the re-establishment of 
public credit, and to enlarge both the resources and 
the military strength of her own kingdom. 

Elizabeth was thus employed, when the breaking 
out, in 1562, of the great religious wars in France, 
induced her, for a time, to play a more important part 
on the stage of European politics. To the applications 
of the Prince of Condé and the other chiefs of the 
Protestants, she paid the more ready regard, in conse- 
quence of the decided part which Philip of Spain had 
taken against them ; while the bribes with which they 
scrupled not to purchase her good-will, were, it must 
be confessed, sufficiently alluring. Neither the queen 
nor the people of England had as yet learned to con- 
template the loss of Calais with any degree of philo- 
sophy. When, therefore, Condé undertook to put her 
in possession of Havre de Grace, a place still more 
important than that of which she lamented the capture, 
Elizabeth's scruples, if, indeed, she ever entertained 
such, gave way, and a corps of six thousand men was 
despatched, under able leaders, to support the rebel- 
lion, already at its height. The English troops behaved 
with their usual gallantry during the siege of Rouen, 
but could not hinder it from falling into the hands of 
Montmorency and the king of Navarre. ‘ Lord War- 
wick, the commander-in-chief, then concentrated in 
Havre, which, after clearing it of the great mass of 
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its inhabitants, he put in a position of defence, and 
to maintain to the last extremity. 

While France thus groaned in all her provinces 
under the miseries of civil strife, Elizabeth lay ill of 
the small-pox, a disease which proved in her case so 
virulent, that serious apprehensions were entertained 
for the result. She had hitherto declined all propo- 
sals of marriage, notwithstanding that among the 
suitors for her hand were numbered Philip of Spain, 
Charles of Austria, Eric, king of Sweden, and Adol- 
phus, duke of Holstein. The young earl of Arran, 
likewise, in spite of the support of Cecil and his col- 
leagues, had been rejected; and even lord Robert 
Dudley, though treated with something more than a 
becoming familiarity, found that the sudden death of 
his wife, the daughter and heiress of sir John Robsart, 
threw a dark shadow upon his private character, with- 
out advancing him nearer to a throne. The Commons, 
alarmed at the prospect of a disputed succession, again 
implored her to choose a husband, or, in the event of 
@ continued predilection for a life of celibacy, to name 
her successor. But Elizabeth was deaf to their argu- 
ments: she would give no promise to marry; and as 
to determining, during her own life, between the rival 
houses of Scotland and Suffolk, she entertained opi- 
nions too just, touching the effects of such a procedure, 
to give to it one moment’s serious consideration. The 
Parliament was, therefore, compelled to rest satisfied 
with such a reply as she chose to give. God, she 
said, when it should be his pleasure to remove her, 
would provide, without doubt, a fitting head to wear 
the crown; and in the mean time it was their duty 
to take care that the means of supporting the dignity 
of that crown should not be wanting. 

Nothing offended by this procedure, the parliament 
not only granted supplies, but passed various acts, of 
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which it was the tendency more and more to con- 
firm the queen’s authority in things spiritual, and to 
strengthen the foundations of the reformed church. 
The convocation, also, which it may be remarked, once 
for all, consisted, like the parliament, of two houses, 
the bishops sitting in one, the deans and archdeacons, 
with two proctors, to represent the parochial clergy of 
each diocese, composing the other, was forward, by a 
grant of six shillings in the pound, to mark its loyalty 
and devotion. But the convocation did not meet for the 
single purpose of taxing the hody which it represented. 
A revision of the Book of Common-Prayer took place ; 
which rendered it what it now is, next to the Bible the 
purest and best of volumes; the canons were examined. 
and adopted, and out of the forty-two articles, compiled 
in Edward's reign, thirty-nine were drawn up to be the 
future test of orthodoxy throughout England. To these, 
as well as to the oath of supremacy, all persons about 
to take holy orders were required to subscribe; though 
the latter alone was by law established'as the qualifica- 
tion for a seat in the House of Commons, the situation 
of a schoolmaster, the right of practising as an attorney, 
or a private tutor, and an officer under the crown. 
Jealuus as she was of the honour of her crown, 
Elizabeth partook so little of the disposition of her 
father, that however full the exchequer might be, she 
never disbursed from it, even on necessary occasions, 
except with extreme reluctance. Even hatred of the 
house of Guise, one of the strongest passions in her 
nature, was not sufficient to overcome this feeling ; 
and hence her subsidies to the Protestant party in 
France, of which she had become the acknowledged 
protector, were both few and inconsiderable. But a 
still more extraordinary fact is this, that in spite of her 
great anxiety to retain Havre, as the best security which 
she could have for the surrender of Calais, neither 
the entreaties of Cecil, nor the remonstrances of lord 
E 2 
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Warwick, could prevail upon her to keep the place ina 
condition to withstand a siege. The magazines, both for 
arms and ammunition, were permitted to stand empty, 
and of intrenching-tools there was a total lack, The gar- 
rison, which consisted originally of four thousand men, 
being supplied neither with pay nor wholesome provi- 
sions, dwindled away, through sickness, to less than half 
itsnumbers. So long as the civil wars lasted, this unac- 
countable short-sightedness, however much it might 
deserve blame, was not productive of any immediate 
disaster. The papists were too busy in counteracting 
the devices of Condé, to find leisure for the reduction 
of a sea-port town, of which no other use was made by 
its conquerors than to send forth from it an occasional 
marauding expedition into the districts near. But 
Condé, though sincere in his attachment to the re- 
formed faith, had never ceased to be at heart a French- 
man. He, therefore, gladly embraced, with most of 
the chiefs who served under him, the first favourable 
opportunity of effecting a reconciliation with their 
enemies; and Elizabeth's interests were, of course, 
readily sacrificed, in order to bring about that much- 
desired object. Of the restoration of Calais no men- 
tion was made in the treaty which allayed, for a time, 
religious discord in France. The English, on the 
contrary, were required to evacuate Havre, and when 
they refused to do so, the place was invested. Lord 
Warwick, enfeebled by the causes just explained, was in 
no condition to offer a stout resistance. He was com- 
pelled, after two breaches had been effected, to request 
terms, and surrendered the town, on condition of being 
permitted to remove with his troops to England. 
Mortified as she was by this impotent conclusion of 
the French war, Elizabeth was yet too prudent to 
reject the overtures which were immediately made to 
her by the queen regent. She assented to a pacifica- 
tion. but reserved all the claims which the treaty of 
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Cateau Cambresis had established, and thus saved, as 
she imagined, her own honour, with reference to the 
recovery of Calais. Meanwhile, however, other and 
more direct causes of inquietude were beginning to 
operate. Notwithstanding the want of courtesy which 
had distinguished their early intercourse, there had 
sprung up, of late, an apparent cordiality between the 
queens of England and Scotland, which led to a fre- 
quent interchange of familiar letters, and an earnest 
desire, at least on one side, to avoid all causes of rea- 
sonable offence. Among other topics which she was 
in the habit of discussing with her cousin, Mary 
alluded more than once to her own marriage, repre- 
senting it as a measure which her subjects were ex- 
tremely desirous to promote, and to which she conceived 
that she was bound, by the peculiarity of her situation, 
to accede. Elizabeth not only offered no objection to 
the arrangement, but pretended highly to approve of it ; 
yet with remarkable inconsistency, she threw cold water 
on every proposal as it came definitively before her. 
Don Carlos, the son of Philip of Spain, the kings of 
Sweden and Navarre, the archduke Charles, the duke 
of Ferrara, and the cardinal Bourbon, each of these 
was in his turn rejected at her suggestion; and when 
Mary pressed her to assign a reason, she stated without 
reserve, that an English alliance would best tally with 
the future hopes and reasonable expectations of her 
relative. Mary understood from this, that Elizabeth 
herself designed to recommend to her a husband. 
When, therefore, Dudley, now created earl of Leices- 
ter, was spoken of as a fitting match, she experienced 
less of surprise than of indignation ; a feeling which it 
required all her prudence to conceal from the prying 
eye of the English ambassador. But there was no 
occasion either for indignation or alarm in this case. 
Elizabeth was too much pleased with the society of 
her favourite, to think seriously of wedding him to 
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another; and hence, so soon as Mary had expressed a 
willingness to comply with her wishes, the offer of 
Leicester's hand was withdrawn. 

Mary was offended, not without cause, by such pro- 
ceedings ; but a sense of interest coming to the aid of 
a temper naturally placable, she soon renewed her 
friendly correspondence with the English queen. This 
was the more readily done, that a new match began to 
be considered ; to which, as it presented numerous 
advantages to both princesses, both appeared, for a time, 
equally inclined. Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, the son 
of the earl of Lennox, by lady Margaret Douglas, the 
niece of Henry the Eighth, was at once cousin-german 
to the queen of Scots, and next after her in the line of 
succession to the English throne. He was, moreover, 
an English subject; for his father having been driven 
from Scotland during the regency of the duke of Cha- 
telheraut, took refuge in London, where he was well 
received by Henry, and enriched with large posses- 
sions. As Mary had anticipated, Elizabeth, when con- 
sulted respecting the eligibility of this match, professed. 
cordially to approve of it. She granted permission to 
Lennox and his son to visit the Scottish capital, and 
Darnley being in the prime of youth, and endowed with 
a singularly handsome exterior, the affections of Mary 
were at once enlisted on the side of what she believed 
to be her duty. But Darnley had many enemies both 
in Scotland and in England. The Hamiltons hated 
him, because of the feud which existed between his 
family and theirs; Mary's natuyal brother, now earl of 
Murray, beheld him with distaste, as the probable 
destroyer of his own influence at court; and the zealous 
reformers condemned him as a favourer of the ancient 
superstitions. All these secretly poured their com- 
plaints into the ear of Elizabeth ; and she, with her 
accustomed policy, no sooner found that the marriage 
was agreed upon, than she protested against it. But 
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the protest came, on this occasion, too late. Mary 
wedded her handsome and accomplished, but weak and 
wayward, relative; and laid the foundation of troubles 
in which she continued, throughout the whole of her 
future life, to be involved. 

While the union was yet pending, Murray and his 
associates had opened a negotiation with Elizabeth, 
and receiving assurances of support, in case of need, 
resolved to hinder its accomplishment at all hazards. 
With this view they made an attempt to seize Mary 
and her obnoxious lover, during a journey from Perth 
to Callendar. Their design had, however, been dis- 
covered, and the royal pair, hastening their march a few 
hours, escaped uninjured. Nothing disheartened by 
this failure the conspirators entered into a new bond, 
and were encouraged to act up to its tenour by a fresh 
assurance of support from England. Mary, however, as 
has been stated, gave her hand to Darnley; and fol- 
lowed up the measure by assembling an armed force, 
and otherwise preparing to meet the dangers with 
which she was menaced. I+ was little to the credit of 
Elizabeth, that under such circumstances she should 
have supplied Murray and his friends with the means 
of equipping troops, and permitted her ambassador to 
intrigue, as he did with unblushing effrontery, when- 
ever there appeared a chance of adding to the number 
of the malecontents. Yet, on this occasion, neither the 
gold nor the diplomatic skill of the English availed. 
Mary took the field, drove the insurgents from point to 
point, and compelled them at last to take refuge beyond 
the Tweed, where the treatment which awaited them 
accorded not less with the genius of their patroness, 
than with their own deserts. Elizabeth disavowed all 
connexion with them, forced them to corroborate her 
assertion in the presence of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, and sent them to subsist upon a scanty 
pension in the town of Berwick. There they remained, 
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neglected by the court of London, and little regarded 
by their friends at home, till by the most abject sub- 
mission, and repeated promises of good behaviour in 
all time coming, they prevailed upon their sovereign 
to treat with them respecting a pardon. But ere the 
pardon was actually made out, a messenger arrived 
frém France, with a strong protest on the part of the 
cardinal Lorraine; and the conspirators, who were 
preparing to return home, under the idea that the 
storm had blown over, found themselves suddenly 
exposed to its fury, and as suddenly delivered. 
Allusion was made, some time ago, to the measures 
projected by the Popish sovereigns of Europe, with the 
view of stifling, wherever their influence might extend, 
the spirit of inquiry, and restoring the authority of 
worn-out prejudices in favour of the supremacy of the 
Roman see. The death of Mary of England checked 
for a moment the ardour of these potentates; and the 
subsequent revolt of Condé and his friends compelled 
them to change their policy. But peace was no sooner 
restored in France, than their schemes were resumed, 
which included, among other purposes, the universal 
establishment of the Inquisition, and the massacre, should 
less decided measures fail, of all persons professing the 
reformed opinions. Mary, queen of Scots, if she as- 
sented not to the last of these designs, had, neverthe- 
less, grossly committed herself, by addressing a letter 
to the council of Trent, in which she avowed her de- 
termination to promote the integrity of the Catholic 
religion, not only in Scotland, but in England. Her 
zeal was highly applauded by the princes of the house 
of Lorraine, who hastened to point out that she could 
not more effectually promote the good cause, than by 
crushing by a single blow, as it was now competent 
for her to do, the leaders of the congregation. Mary 
had determined to follow a milder, and perhaps a more 
judicious course, but permitted the suggestions of her 
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relatives to overcome her own better resolutions. In- 
stead of filling up the pardons which Murray and his 
associates had been led to expect, she called a parlia- 
ment together, for the purpose of obtaining against 
them sentence of attainder. 

Of the guilt of the parties thus put upon their trial 
no doubt could exist, and their condemnation was con- 
templated as inevitable, when certain transactions 
took place, which caused both their crime and its pro- 
bable consequences to be forgotten. The queen had not 
been long united to Darnley, ere the distressing truth 
was forced upon her conviction, that she had given 
her hand to one every way unworthy of the honour. 
Darnley was not merely a weak man: he was violent, 
low-minded, and debauched; destitute of all gratitude, 
and the tool of flatterers. Addicted to the meanest 
vices, he did not scruple to insult the queen in all 
companies, more especially after she began to discover 
an inclination to refuse him the great object of his 
ambition, an equal participation in regal power. After 
enduring these insults longer than could have been ex- 
pected, Mary withdrew herself from his society, and he 
fell, as a necessary consequence, into the contempt which 
his natural imbecility merited. Like other weak men, 
Darnley, however, attributed his wife’s estrangement, 
not to his own demerits, but to a criminal passion on 
her part for another. There was about the court one 
David Rizzio, or Riccio, a Piedmontese by birth, a man 
of humble origin, but endowed with various accom- 
plishments, a scholar, a musician, and well skilled in 
the business of diplomacy. Him Mary employed as 
her foreign secretary, and of him Darnley became 
jealous. He found willing listeners among the turbu- 
lent and illiterate nobles, whose rude manners and un- 
cultivated understandings induced the queen to pass 
them by in the distribution of her favours; and a con- 
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spiracy was forthwith entered into, for the purpose of 
ridding the court of so audacious a minion. 

Asa step preliminary to all others, the new con- 
spirators opened a correspondence with the exiled 
nobles, who promised with ready zeal to countenance 
a measure, from which they hoped to derive the chief 
advantages. All things were in consequence arranged, 
and the palace-gates being secured by a body of armed 
men, Darnley, followed by his confederates, the lords 
Morton, Ruthven, Lindesey, and George Douglas, 
burst into a closet where the queen sat at supper. 
Rizzio, who, like others of her attendants, waited 
behind his mistress’ chair, discovered at once the object 
of the interruption. He grasped the queen’s robe, 
and implored her to save him; but the assassins, in 
spite of her tears and entreaties, first stabbed him 
over her shoulder, and then, dragging him into an 
inner-room, despatched him with their daggers. Mary's 
grief was, for the moment, excessive, but it soon gave 
way to a desire of revenge. She was, however, in 
the toils, and found it necessary to dissemble, till the 
arrival of Murray and his associates; when, forgetting 
wrongs long passed, in the contemplation of more 
recent injuries, she not only signed their pardon, but 
caused them to be reinstated in their honours. This 
done, she fled to Dunbar, where she hoisted the royal 
standard ; and an overwhelming force gathering round 
it, she soon compelled the assassins to escape to 
England. 

Mary was in the sixth month of her pregnancy 
when Rizzio’s murder took place, and her enemies, 
both at home and abroad, encouraged the idea, that 
the effects of her alarm on that occasion might prove 
fatal when “her days should be numbered.” In this 
they were deceived; for, on the 19th of June, 1566, 
she was safely delivered of a son, an event which 
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she lost no time in communicating to Elizabeth. 
There, however, the intelligence was not calculated to 
give satisfaction. The queen was at a ball when the 
messenger arrived, and was displaying all her wonted 
spirit and gaiety; she instantly sank into a fit of 
melancholy, and observed to an attendant that the 
queen of Scots was the mother of a fair son, while 
she herself was but a barren stock. Nevertheless, she 
soon regained her composure, and despatching an am- 
bassador with valuable presents to congratulate her 
cousin, volunteered to stand as godmother for the 
child. Meanwhile, both in the parliament and through- 
out the nation, the birth of the prince of Scotland 
gave rise to many and serious discussions. The House 
of Lords, which had heretofore abstained from meddling 
in the matter, took the lead, and implored the queen 
to settle the succession; while the Commons seemed 
disposed to refuse even the necessary supplies till that 
important point should be conceded. But Elizabeth, 
while she failed not to observe the growing confidence 
of the Catholic party, evaded with characteristic ob- 
stinacy their demands. She exchanged more than one 
angry message with the Commons, who, contrary to 
their practice in Henry’s reign, insisted upon exercising 
an absolute freedom of debate, and prevailed upon 
them at last to proceed to business only by seeming to 
yield to their humours. As soon, however, as this 
was done, she took leave of the two houses in a speech 
which abounded with sarcasm, after warning them 
to beware how they should in future provoke the 
patience of their sovereign, as they had done her's. 

In the mean time, the affairs of Scotland were ad- 
vancing to a point which could not but relieve Eliza~ 
beth from all apprehensions of danger from the machinae 
tions of her cousin. The estrangement of Mary from 
her husband not only continued undiminished, but she 
embraced every opportunity of exhibiting to her subjects 
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at large, how cordially she despised him. No reference 
was made to him, when, at the suggestion of the 
English and French ambassadors, the murderers of 
Rizzio received a pardon, and were permitted to return 
home. In like manner he was not consulted in the for- 
mation of a new cabinet, in which his personal enemies, 
the earls of Murray, of Bothwell, and of Huntley, 
obtained seats; and when he ventured to complain of 
the withdrawal of all power and influence from his 
hands, he was reminded that he never employed either 
except to work injury to the queen. A series of plots 
and devices,—of open quarrels and reconciliations fol- 
lowed, of which, as they bore but little upon the existing 
relations between the two countries, it is unnecessary 
to give an account. These, again, led to a proposition, 
on the part of the cabinet, to effect a divorce, which 
was followed up, on Mary’s refusal to entertain the 
idea, by a still more iniquitous arrangement. It had 
been said that Darnley was in the habit of uttering 
frequent threats against the lives of Murray, Huntley, 
and Bothwell. This might or might not be true; but 
there is no doubt that a counter-plot was devised by 
these noblemen and their dependants, to remove so 
obnoxious an individual, at all hazards, out of the way. 
That Mary herself was privy to this horrid scheme no 
proof has ever been adduced, though she, unquestion- 
ably, became its victim both in her moral character and 
in the misfortunes which overtook her person. 

When the quarrel was at the highest, Darnley 
became infected with the small-pox, and Mary hastened 
to visit him in Glasgow. A reconciliation was the 
consequence of this step ; and Darnley, being removed 
to Edinburgh, was lodged, for quiet and fresh air, in a 
religious house called the Kirk of Field, just within 
the walls of the city. Early in the morning of the 
10th of February, long before it was day, a tremendous 
explosion roused the inhabitants of Edinburgh ; and it 
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appeared, on inquiry, that the Kirk of Field had been 
destroyed by gunpowder. Of Darnley himself, the 
remains were found in an orchard hard by, with 
the corpse of his chambergroom lying near him ; both 
of them unscathed by fire. But as there were no 
marks of violence about them, it is reasonable to 
conclude that they perished in the concussion, though 
the furniture of the beds may have saved their skin 
from the influence of the flame, and their limbs from 
fracture. 

The murder of Darnley was attributed, as if by 
common consent, to the earl of Bothwell. Voices were 
heard in the streets by night, and placards were posted 
on the walls of the houses during the day, all of which 
accused him of the crime ; while Lennox, the father of 
Darnley, not only lodged a complaint against him, but 
conjured. Mary to bring him to trial with as much speed 
as might be consistent with the ends of justice. The 
queen, who had long treated Bothwell with something 
more than a discreet familiarity, gave instructions that 
he should be brought to trial. Unfortunately, however, 
for her own fair fame, she took care, by hastening the 
day, and conniving at the attendance of Bothwell’s 
armed retainers, to place Lennox in a situation which 
virtually precluded him from making his appearance 
in court; and Bothwell, after waiting at the bar for 
an accuser, who came not, was, as a matter of course, 
acquitted. But this ambitious man was not content 
to stop here. He had already prevailed upon a large 
body of nobles to recommend him, in the event of 
Darnley’s divorce or dissolution, as a fit person to 
supply his place ; and though himself a married man, 
he now devised, and carried into execution, a daring 
enterprise with reference to that consummation. 
Having repudiated his wife, a daughter of the earl of 
Huntley, Bothwell intercepted the queen, while passing 
with a slender escort from Stirling to Edinburgh. He 
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bore her away to the castle of Dunbar, of which he 
was the governor, and there offered to her the last 
injury which it was in his power to inflict. Now then, 
the people expected that she would pour out the vials 
of her wrath upon one who had so grievously offended ; 
but they were mistaken. She gts alg him to con- 
duct her to the capital; created him, on the 12th of 
May, duke of Orkney; and, on the 15th, filled up 
the amount of her indiscretion, by accepting him as a 
husband. 

If Mary had hitherto been enabled to hold up 
against the deep-rooted hostility of the leaders of the 
Congregation, she owed her success to the attachment 
of the great body of the people; whom the extreme 
beauty of her person, and the unaffected gentleness of 
her demeanour, induced to forget that she was a Papist. 
Her recent conduct, however, furnished a handle to 
Knox and his brethren, of which they hastened to 
make use. She was accused of being a party to the 
assassination of Darnley; and the haste with which 
she had given her hand to one whom public opinion 
every where condemned, afforded but too much ap- 
pearance of truth to the charge. An association was 
accordingly entered into under the auspices of Morton, 
Maitland, and others, all of whom were afterwards 
proved to have been consenting to Darnley’s death ; 
and, troops being enrolled, the conspirators marched, as 
they declarcd, to revenge the wrongs put upon the 
nation at large. In an evil hour, Mary and Bothwell, 
who had taken refuge in Dunbar, marched out to 
oppose the rebels. Bothwell, after a few empty 
bravadoes, quitted the field and fled to Denmark ; 
while Mary, seeing her troops desert by whole com- 
panies, gave herself up into the hands of the conspira- 
tors, on a gencral assurance of good treatment. She 
was led, forthwith, in a sort of triumph to Edinburgh; 
where, after enduring many insults from the populace, 
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which her conquerors scarcely sought to restrain, she 
found herself a prisoner in the provost’s house. But 
the conspirators could not consider her safe even here. 
On the following day, they despatched her to a castel- 
lated mansion, on an island in Lochleven, where, with 
the mother of the earl of Murray as her gaoler, who 
claimed to be the lawful wife of James the Fifth, she 
found reason to complain of even more than the 
ordinary sufferings of a captive. 

Of all these proceedings Elizabeth was made regu- 
larly aware ; and she had more than once remonstrated. 
against some of the imprudences of which Mary was pre- 
paring to be guilty. She now seemed to have forgotten, 
in the contemplation of the sufferings of a sister queen, 
and of the evil consequences which successful rebellion 
was calculated to produce elsewhere, the jealousies and 
heartburnings of which she had hitherto been the 
victim. Her ambassador received instructions to 
interest himself in Mary’s cause, and to demand that 
she should be restored, under proper restrictions, to 
the exercise of her authority. He was authorized, 
likewise, to obtain from her the pardon of all her 
enemies, and to secure the removal of the young prince 
to England, where he might be educated under the eye 
of Elizabeth herself. But Throgmorton (he was 
Elizabeth's envoy on this occasion) permitted himself, 
perhaps willingly, to be cajoled. The malecontents 
never designed to seat Mary again upon the throne. 
They had already recalled Murray from France, 
whither, at the beginning of the troubles, he had 
retired; and they soon compelled their unfortunate 
queen to sign two deeds; by one of which she relin- 
quished the throne in favour of her son; while, by the 
other, she constituted her brotherregent. Yet even this 
sufficed not to appease the fury, or allay the fear of 
the conspirators. Mary was doomed to perpetual im- 
prisonment ; and the prince, then thirteen months old, 
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‘naving been crowned at Stirling, Marray entered, 
without scruple, on the duties of his new office. 

Against these bold proceedings Elizabeth entered a 
public protest. She would neither permit her am- 
hassador to be present at the coronation of the infant 
king, nor acknowledge Murray as regent: yet she 
sanctioned, with unbecoming inconsistency, his con- 
tinued residence in the Scottish capital, and offered no 
interruption to the correspondence which Cecil main- 
tained, throughout, with the heads of the insurregtion. 
The truth, indeed, is, that both Elizabeth and her 
minister had views of their own, which, through good 
report and evil report, they prosecuted with the most 
unscrupulous perseverance. They desired nothing 
more, in all their intercourse with Scotland, than to 
establish an absolute dependence of the lesser on the 
greater country ; and events were already in progress, 
which enabled them to accomplish that design, by 
means, of which, in a moral point of view, it is im- 
- possible to speak except with abhorrence. 

Mary had languished in prison several months, 
during which the regent had twice visited her, when 
her beauty, and the contemplation of her misfortunes, 
80 wrought upon George Douglas, the brother of her 
keeper, that he determined to risk every thing for her 
deliverance. He managed the affair with equal address 
and good fortune, and the queen being conveyed to the 
castle of Niddry, in the Lothians, there erected her 
standard. She was immediately joined by a numerous 
body of nobles and their retainers, at the head of 
whom, amounting to six thousand, she took the road 
to Dumbarton, with the intention of abiding there till 
she should be able to compromise her quarrel with 
Murray and his friends, towards whom her feelings 
appear to have been the reverse of vindictive. But a 
more unhappy fate awaited her. At a place, called 
Langside, not far from Glasgow, the regent met her with 
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a force inferior, indeed, in point of numbers, but far 
more formidable by reason of its discipline ; and, on 
the 13th of May, 1568, her party sustained a signal 
defeat, from which it never afterwards recovered. The 
queen herself fled, with all haste, towards the south. 
She stopped that night at the abbey of Dundrennan, 
full sixty miles distant from the field of battle, and, 
crossing the Solway Frith, on the following morning, 
in a fishing-boat, landed, with a small retinue, in the 
harbour of Workington, whence she proceeded through 
Cockermouth to Carlisle. 

Mary took this rash step against the advice and en- 
treaties of her most attached followers. From the agents 
of Elizabeth she had received, ever since her escape, 
the most friendly assurances of support: she could not, 
therefore, doubt that at least an asylum would be afforded 
in her distress ; and she despatched with confidence a 
messenger to London, whom she instructed to lay a 
statement of her case before the English queen, and to 
solicit an interview. But, in counting upon the con- 
tinued friendship of her relative, she forgot that Eliza- 
beth was surrounded by counsellors more apt to try all 
questions, beth of foreign and domestic policy, by the 
test of expediency than by those of generosity, or even 
of good faith. Cecil pointed out to his mistress that 
she could not, consistently with what was due to her 
own character, receive, as her guest, a woman charged 
with offences so numerous and so deadly as those of 
which Mary stood accused. Ile expatiated on the 
impolicy of breaking with the Protestants of Scotland, 
whose views corresponded, in all respects, with her 
own; more especially, when, in doing so, it would be 
necessary to espouse the cause of a Papist, and a pre- 
tender to the English throne. By pressing these 
points, and exciting the queen’s fears of a confederacy 
among both Scottish and English Romanists against 
the religion and government of the country, he suc- 
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ceeded in stifling the better feelings which worked in 
his mistress’ bosom; and Mary was told, that till she 
should have cleared herself of the heavy charges that 
were brought against her, an admission at the court of 
London could not be conceded. 

Mary complained of this usage, and refused to plead 
as she was required, like an accused vassal at the bar 
of a superior. Elizabeth was in consequence com- 
pelled to vary her mode of acting; and the queen of 
Scots having vairily besought permission to quit the 
realm, was transferred as a prisoner from Carlisle to 
Bolton Castle. Here the subtlety of Cecil suggested 
an expedient which sufficiently served his purpose. It 
was proposed, not that Mary herself, but that her ene- 
mies, should be put upon their trial; that if they could 
justify their behaviour to the satisfaction of certain 
English commissioners, they should be allowed to retain 
their estates and honours; and that if they failed in 
this respect they should be given over to the justice of 
their sovereign. Mary gave to this proposition a re- 
luctant assent; Murray did not presume to resist it; 
and the city of York was chosen as a convenient place 
at which to hold the conference. 

Early in October, 1568, the conference began; the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Essex, and sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, the confidant of Cecil, acting as commissioners, 
The queen of Scots was represented by Lesley, bishop 
of Ross, the lords Livingstone, Boyd, Herries, and 
three others. For the opposite party, Murray attended 
in person, together with Morton, Lindsay, the bishop of 
Orkney, the abbot of Dunfermline, Maitland, and five 
other counsellors. The first address of the English 
commissioners ought to have satisfied all present, that 
no real benefit was intended for their country; while at 
the same time it indicated plainly enough the designs 
both of Elizabeth and her minister. ‘“ You have come 
hither,” said Sadler, “to submit the differences which 
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divide the kingdom of Scotland to the queen of Eng- 
land, and, therefore, I first pray of you to pay her 
grace the homage due to her.” Murray made no 
reply, but blushed deeply. Maitland, however, fired 
with a just sense of what was due to his country, ex- 
claimed, “When Elizabeth restores to Scotland the 
earldom of Huntingdon, with Cumberland and West- 
moreland, then will we do homage for these territories, 
as was done by the ancient sovereigns of Scotland, who 
enjoyed them. As to the crown and kingdom of Scot- 
land they are more free than those of England, which 
lately paid Peter-pence to Rome.” The question of 
English supremacy was then waved ; and the business 
of the conference went forward. 

While the trial, if such it may be termed, continued 
to be carried on at York, Mary stood forward as the 
accuser; and Murray, with his confederates, took the 
ground of defendants. Both parties, however, ex- 
hibited considerable distrust, as well of the good faith 
as of the authority of the judges; for Mary de- 
manded more than once, that in the powers given to 
the commissioners, the promise of the English queen 
to replace her on her throne should appear; while 
Murray required a confirmation of the assurance which 
he had already received, that in the event of convic- 
tion she should never return to Scotland. The imme- 
diate consequence of Murray’s misgiving, whether real 
or pretended, was to afford to Mary a decided advantage 
in the controversy. She accused him of rebellion, of 
countenancing the imprisonment of his sovereign, and, 
finally, of compelling her, by threats of violence, to 
abdicate ; while his answers went no further than to 
explain, that these proceedings, however criminal in 
the abstract, were but measures of defence against 
Bothwell, of whom she had become the tool. But 
Murray, secure of a ready ally in Cecil, even if he 
should be deserted by Elizabeth, was playmg on the 
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whole a deeper game than met the public eye. He 
had obtained possession of certain letters,—whether 
genuine, or forged, remains to this hour a problem 
unsolved,—in which Mary was made to appear in the 
blackest light ; not only as an adulteress, but as a party 
consenting to the murder of the unfortunate earl of 
Darnley. These, though he abstained from producing 
them in open court, he exhibited in private to the 
commissioners; and accompanied the communication 
with a statement, that it would be impossible for him 
to bring forward all his proofs, unless assured, that a 
sentence of guilty against the queen would for ever 
exclude her from the throne. Nor did his double- 
dealing end here. While the commissioners paused in 
the investigation, till they should receive further in- 
structions from London, Murray endeavoured to alarm 
the queen into one of two measures. He offered, 
through his secretary, Maitland, to give up the proofs 
of her guilt, to declare her innocent by act of par- 
liament, and to secure her an ample revenue, on condi- 
tion, that she should either confirm her resignation of 
the crown, as it had been executed at Lochleven, or else 
that, retaining the name of queen, she would consent to 
reside in England, and leave to him the title and 
authority of regent. To these proposals Mary turned 
a deaf ear. She had good reason to believe that her 
party in Scotland was becoming every day more re- 
spectable, and she would not, by an act of pusillani- 
mity, betray both them and her own character. 

Of the state of the conference at York, as well as of 
the intrigues and plots connected with it, one of which 
had for its object a marriage between Mary and the 
duke of Norfolk, Cecil and his colleagues in office were 
made regularly aware. That they distrusted the vali- 
dity of Murray’s proofs is, indeed, very evident ; never- 
theless, as their sole object throughout the proceeding 
was to render Mary innocuous, either by disgracing her 
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before Europe as convicted of murder, or by replacing 
her on the throne, under such restraints as should 
render Elizabeth the real sovereign of Scotland, they 
determined to press the inquiry after a manner which 
should make them masters of her fate. With this 
view, the commission received instructions to transfer 
its sittings to Westminster. Mary was surprised, and 
her surprise became alarm, when she found not only 
that new matter of accusation was brought forward, 
but that while Murray, her accuser, was permitted per- 
sonally to support his charges, the same prohibition 
which at first shut her out of court was continued. 
It is not necessary to describe at length the scenes 
which followed. Murray now adduced his papers, which 
were pronounced by the queen's agents to be forgeries ; 
while they, in their turn, accused theregent of being him- 
self a party to Darnley’s murder. But the result of the 
inquiry is not a little curious. After five months had 
been devoted to the business of the investigation, the 
contending parties were informed, that as the queen of 
England saw nothing on the one hand which induced 
her to doubt the honour of the earl of Murray, so on 
the other, she could discover no proofs of the criminal 
charges which he had brought against his sovereign. 
She was, therefore, determined to leave the affairs of 
Scotland as she had found them. Now had the spint 
of this declaration been adhered to, Mary, not less than 
her accusers, would have been set at liberty ; but this 
would have ill answered the purposes of Elizabeth. 
While Murray was permitted to return home, after 
being presented with a large sum of money, the price, 
perhaps, of treason, though given as a compensation 
for travelling expenses, Mary became more decidedly 
than ever a prisoner in the hands of her rival. She 
was removed from Bolton Castle, a place surrounded 
with Roman Catholics, and therefore, in the estimation 
of Cecil, insecure, and conveyed to Tutbury, in the 
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county of Stafford, where she was put.under the custody 
of tthe earl of Shrewsbury. 

I -have alluded to the proposed marriage of the 
Seottish queen with'the duke of Norfolk. S 
say, the regent, Murray, was an advocate of that mea- 
sure: indeed, it was his friend Maitland who first 
opened the subject to Mary, stipulating, however, that 
she should in the first place ratify the abdication, as it 
had been settled in the castle of Lochleven. Norfolk 
was soon made aware, by the altered manners of his 
mistress, that she too was privy to the negotiation. 
He hastened to assure her, that to him the scheme was 
throughout distasteful; yet he consented, not long 
afterwards, .to re-open the treaty, Wood, the regent’s 
secretary, taking an active part in the business. To 
Mary herself almost any device appeared admissible, 
which promised only to ensure her escape from 
captivity. She consented, therefore, to purchase the 
wished-for deliverance, by giving her hand to Nor- 
folk; and as Bothwell, from his retreat in Denmark, 
signified his consent to a divorce, and Lumley, Arun- 
del, Pembroke, and many other nobles, approved of it, 
there seemed to be at one time more than a reasonable 
prospect that the adventure would end to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. These prospects the treachery of 
Murray effectually obscured. He never desired the 
liberation of his sister; he could not disguise the state 
of his feelings from Maitland; and when the latter 
exhibited a disinclination to go along with him, Murray 
treated him as an enemy. Finally, he communicated 
to Elizabeth the plans of Norfolk and his friends, upon 
which the duke was immediately arrested, and thrown 
into the Tower. 

In justice to the duke of Norfolk, and to others of 
the English nobles, who joined him in the plan for 
effecting the liberation of Mary, it is necessary to state, 
that one of the most prominent of the articles to which 
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they subscribed, implied that the consent of Elizabeth 
should first of all be obtained. Doubtless they took 
their measures with a view to render the denial of such 
consent extremely difficult, if not impossible; for be- 
sides that a powerful party was engaged to support 
them within the realm,—the kings of France and 
Spain, and even the Pope, were in their confidence. 
But there were other persons of rank and of influence 
who, equally with Norfolk, desired to see the queen of 
Scots at liberty; partly, perhaps, from motives of com- 
passion and gallantry, partly because they looked upon 
her as the head of the Roman Catholics of Britain. 
These had already made a tender of their services to 
the captive princess; and now that her hopes, from the 
exertions of Norfolk, were blighted, she called upon 
them to make good their profession. In an evil hour 
for themselves, the earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, with other popish gentlemen of the north, 
raised the standard of revolt, under the pretext of re- 
establishing the religion of their ancestors, and ridding 
the queen of her evil counsellors. They were over- 
thrown almost without a struggle, and the common 
people returning to their homes, the leaders fled into 
Scotland, where Northumberland was committed by 
the regent a prisoner to the castle of Lochleven, while 
Westmoreland found shelter and honourable entertain- 
ment at the hands of the great border families of Scot 
and Ker, 

Neither this ill-judged movement, nor one equally 
rash and unfortunate, in which Leonard Dacres, of the 
noble family of Gilsland, almost immediately after- 
wards took the lead, served in any degree to change the 
policy of Elizabeth’s government, or to soften the 
rigorous captivity in which she held the queen of Scots. 
They proved to her, indeed, that in seizing the person 
of her rival, she had committed an act at least as preg- 
nant with danger as its opposite; and if we may credit 
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the traditions of certain Scottish chroniclers, they in- 
duced her to treat with Murray touching the surrender 
of his ill-fated sister into the power of her enemies. 
But this treaty, if negotiated at all, of which, considered 
in its worst light, the proofs are extremely slender, as 
well as another and a better authenticated arrangement, 
was brought to an unlooked for conclusion. The regent, 
while riding through Linlithgow, was shot dead from a 
window, in revenge of a private injury, by a gentleman 
of the name of Hamilton; and Scotland presented for 
awhile one wide arena for civil strife, in which the forces 
of England were not always withheld from taking a part. 

While such was the state of Great Britain, and such 
the relative situation of its sovereigns, the continent of 
Europe was again convulsed by a renewal, on a more 
extended scale than ever, of the religious wars both in 
France and the Low Countries. The league formed at 
Bayonne, in 1566, for the extermination of the Pro- 
testants, had not been concluded so secretly but that 
intelligence of what was going forward had reached 
Condé, Coligni, and other leaders of the Huguenots. 
They sent secretly to their adherents in every quarter 
@ recommendation to stand upon the defensive, while 
they themselves resolved to prevent the destruction 
with which they were threatened, by striking an im- 
portant blow, ere the enemy should be prepared for it. 
How far Elizabeth, or her ambassador Norris, was cog- 
nizant of this design, I take it not upon me to determine. 
That she ceased not, even during the most peaceful 
seasons, to hold confidential communication with the 
heads of that great European party which looked up 
to her as a protector, cannot be doubted; but that she 
was consulted, far more, that she gave her consent to 
the attempted seizure of Charles and his mother at 
Monceaux, has not been proved. Be that, however, as 
it may, the struggle no sooner began than she renewed 
the cautious but efficient aid which she had afforded to 
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the insurgents on previous occasions. No formal inter- 
ruption of amity between the nations occurred, but 
while money was disbursed with a free hand, volunteers 
were permitted to pass over, and Englishmen fought, 
though not under English colours, by the side of Condé 
and Coligni. It was in this school that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, afterwards so distinguished in the annals of 
military enterprise, first studied the art of war; being 
one of a regiment of young gentlemen, whom Henry 
Champernon was permitted to enrol in London, and to 
carry with him to the Continent. 

Meantime the gallant prince of Orange, who had 
meditated the design from the moment that an accident 
disclosed to him the projected forcible conversion of 
his countrymen, raised the standard both of religious 
and civil liberty in the Low Countries. To him, even 
more undisguisedly than to the prince of Condé, Eliza~ 
beth gave her countenance. Not only were troops 
raised for his service, and money advanced to fill his 
military chest, but a still more decided method was 
adopted of crippling the resources of the enemy to 
whom he was opposed. It chanced that five vessels, 
laden with treasure, which a company of Italian bankers 
had advanced for the payment of the duke of Alva’s 
army, were forced to take shelter in Plymouth and 
Southampton, against the threatened attack of certain 
Huguenot privateers. Elizabeth could not be ignorant 
either of the destination of the moncy, or of the peculiar 
circumstances under which it had been sent to sea; 
yet affecting to believe that it was still the property of 
the bankers, and that they were secking to dispose of 
it to the best advantage, she seized it without scruple, 
and transferred it to her own exchequer. It was to 
no purpose that Philip remonstrated, or that Alva 
sought to avenge the insult, by sequestrating the pro- 
perty of every English merchant over whom his autho- 
rity extended. Elizabeth noticed the latter act only 
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by-womsmitting reprisals, while'the former she did not 
permit to interrupt the apparent good understanding 


between Spain and England. 

‘The civil war contmued to rage m France till the 
year 1570, when an accommodation was effected: the 
contest in the Low Countries scarcely endured so long. 
Wilham of Nassau, unable to make head against the 
skill of Alva and the discipline of the Spanish troops, 
took refuge in Germany, whence he watched the progress 
of events, with the design of being guided by the turn 
which they might take. Meanwhile Elizabeth was 
rendered more uncomfortable than the occasion required, 
by the boldness with which the Pope, Pius the Fifth, 
pronounced her excommunication. Aware of the dis- 
content of the popish party at home, and conscious that 
her treatment of the queen of Scots had not weakened 
its influence, she could not contemplate without dis- 
may the possible formation of a league among the 
foreign powers to effect her overthrow. But Elizabeth 
forgot, in these calculations, that there were strong 
reasons at work, why the king of France, at least, 
should not desire to alter the balance of power in 
Europe. To overthrow her would be to set up Mary, 
queen of Scots,—no longer connected by ties of lineage 
with the reigning family; and if England alone had 
been hitherto capable of holding France in check, it 
would have ill answered the purposes of the French 
government to enlarge the resources of that rival, by 
giving her Scotland as an appanage. Still, circum- 
stanced as Elizabeth was, it is very little to be won- 
dered at if she experienced some alarm. A man 
named Felton had been bold enough to affix the Pope’s 
bull to the gates of the bishop of London’s palace. He 
suffered death for the offence, it is true, but as the blood 
of the martyrs was found to be the seed of the church, 
so the example set, even by Felton, might produce 
imitators. The queen made haste, as far as her power 
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extended, to narrow the probability. ‘She caused her 
parliament to pass an act, which-subjected to the pains 
of high-treason all persons found aiding in the pub- 
lication of a Pope’s bull, as well as those who should 
presume, during the queen’s life, to speak of any one, 
except the natural issue of her body, as her heir. This 
she followed up by a statute, directed against the Pu- 
ritans,—a body who began already to bestir themselves 
both in the House of Commons and elsewhere, and 
who, conceiving that the Church of England had not 
sufficiently separated from the customs of the Church of 
Rome, waged war against the establishment, not only 
upon questions of church government and discipline, 
but upon such minor points as the dresses of the clergy 
and the use of the ring in marriage. Thus the queen’s 
subjects were required to frequent public worship in the 
parish churches, under a penalty of one shilling for each 
omission; while by all clergymen, as well as such lay- 
men as accepted office under the crown, or were elected 
to serve in parliament, the oath of supremacy, not less 
than that of allegiance, was required to be taken. 

If the queen experienced much anxiety when con- 
templating the general aspect of affairs, her feelings 
were strained to the uttermost, both by the council and 
the parliament, who again endeavoured to bring about 
a marriage as the best means that could be adopted of 
dispelling the threatened dangers. For a time it seemed 
as if she would consent to a union with the young 
duke of Anjou; but as she was probably never sincere 
in the matter, so she gladly took advantage of a diffe- 
rence on the score of religion to break off the negotiation. 
Meanwhile, however, the discontents of which both she 
and her cabinet were aware, rapidly matured them- 
selves. The Papists, alike indignant at the late statute, 
and encouraged by the Pope’s bull, began again to 
plot. The duke of Norfolk, forgetful of the promises 
which obtained his release from the Tower, renewed 
his intimacy with the royal captive; and became, at 
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last, so infatuated, as to arrange with the duke of Alva, 
a plan of foreign invasion. The treachery of one of 
Norfolk’s servants, whom he employed in a confidential 
message to the Scottish lord Herries, betrayed this plot 
when almost ripe for execution. Norfolk was imme- 
diately arrested. He was put upon his trial, found 
guilty by a jury of his peers, and, after some delay, 
executed. But the House of Commons, at whose 
urgent entreaty the sentence had been carried into 
effect, were not content to stop there. They demanded 
that Mary herself should be put to death, not only as 
the instigator of all the seditious movements that had 
taken place, but as the enemy of true religion, and the 
accursed of God. Elizabeth was not yet prepared for 
such a step; she entertained very little esteem for the 
party which urged it; and finding that, in spite of her 
recommendations to the contrary, they persisted in 
agitating the question, she suddenly prorogued the 
parliament. 

All this while the affairs of Scotland were conducted 
in a manner as little creditable to the national cha- 
racter as it was conducive to the interests of Elizabeth. 
The queen’s nobles, as the adherents of Mary were 
termed, gradually lost ground; till in the end, Mor- 
ton, her implacable enemy, became regent; and he, 
who had already sold the earl of Northumberland to 
execution, proved in every other respect the tool of 
Elizabeth. In France, on the other hand, events befell 
calculated to renew in no ordinary degree the anxieties 
of the queen and of her council. On the 28th of 
August, 1572, that atrocious crime was committed 
which will for ever be recorded in history as the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Upwards of ten thousand 
Protestants, among whom were included some hundreds 
of the principal nobility, perished by the hands of 
assassins, in Paris alone; while in all the cities and 
provinces murder seemed to be let loose, of which the 
devoted Huguenots were the victims. But the mon- 
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strous scheme, though long and cautiously matured, 
failed to produce the results anticipated from it. All 
the leaders of the Reformation had not fallen ; and 
those who survived ran to arms, not only with a view 
to avenge the slaughter of their friends, but as the best 
means of averting a similar fate from themselves. 
Again was Elizabeth applied to for support, and again 
she pursued the line of cautious policy which appeared, 
best calculated to advance her own interests. While 
she affected to believe the explanation offered by the 
king, and maintained the outward forms of amity with 
his court, she neither refused to supply, as far as cir- 
cumstances would allow, the pecuniary demands of the 
Huguenots, nor hesitated to connive at the still more 
effective aid which numbers of her subjects afforded. 
Beyond this, however, she would not be persuaded to 
go; insomuch, that the noblemen and gentlemen of 
England, who, in their zeal for the Protestant cause, 
undertook to raise and maintain, at their private ex- 
pense, an army of five-and-twenty thousand men, 
were peremptorily forbidden to take part in the quar- 
rel, except as individual volunteers. 

The massacre of St. Barthomew was not the isolated 
deed of a single tyrant. It formed part of a mighty 
conspiracy for the universal suppression of Protestant- 
ism; and Philip of Spain, the acknowledged protector 
of the league, was not slow in following it up in the 
Low Countries. But the men of Holland and Zealand 
were composed of materials on which it was by no 
means prudent to try experiments. They rose upon 
their oppressors ; and calling to their aid the prince 
of Orange, waged a long and fierce war with the whole 
power of Spain. Other provinces, fired by their 
example, flew to arms, till the whole of the Nether- 
lands became united; when a solemn offer of the 
sovereignty was made to Elizabeth, on the single con- 
dition, that she would aid them in casting aside a 
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yoke which they alhorred. At first the queen of 
England had'cautiously abstained from taking any part 
in. this quarrel. She was both unwilling to provoke 
the hostility of Philip, and incredulous of the perse- 
vyerance and resources of the Dutch; nor could all the 
arguments of the prince of Orange induce her to un- 
dertake more than was consistent: with the character 
of a friend to both parties. When, however, she 
beheld the provinces united, and found that Philip 
continued deaf to her remonstrances ; when, after the 
resignation of Alva, and the death of Requesens, duke 
John of Austria was appealed to, to conduct the war, 
Elizabeth, who contemplated in the last-named chief 
only an aspirant to the hand of the queen of Scots, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to the throne of Eng- 
land, laid all hesitation aside. The sovereignty she 
still declined ; but, besides supplying the Flemings with 
money, she sent an army of five thousand men to 
their aid, which, under various leaders, performed 
useful service. Yet it would be unjust to attribute to 
mere womanish caprice a measure which originated 
in the soundest views of English policy. Had Eliza- 
beth persisted in maintaining a strict neutrality, the 
Flemings were prepared to transfer to France the offers 
which she had rejected; offers which, as she well 
knew, France would not have been induced to evade 
by any considerations of good faith towards an ally, or 
of honour in the maintenance of treaties. It was to 
prevent this union,—a union pregnant with the worst 
consequences to England,—that Elizabeth acceded to 
the wishes of the Stadtholder, and lent that aid to the 
gallant and suffering Flemings which enabled them, in 
the end, to work out their own deliverance. 

While the other nations of Europe were thus con- 
vulsed in all their provinces, England continued to 
enjoy a profound tranquillity; the effects of the pru- 
dence and vigour which characterized the queen’s 
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government, and of the wise precautions which she 
employed in all her measures. Neither the renewal.of 
anarchy in Scotland, which followed the resignation .of 
the regency by Morton, nor the frequent insurrections in 
Ireland,—of which notice will be taken.by and by,— 
sufficed in any serious degree to interrupt a state of 
things, which, happily for those who lived under it, 
affords but few materials to the historian. It is true, 
that plots connected with the Pope’s bull were, from 
time to time, arranged ; in which, not only the libera- 
tion of Mary, but the death of Elizabeth, was com- 
passed; but these, a system of police not overscrupu- 
lous in its mode of proceeding, enabled the authorities 
continually to detect, while the punishments inflicted 
on the parties concerned were terrible. The Puritans 
also, by this time a growing party, as well as the Ana- 
baptists, and other sectarians, displayed an outward 
spirit of restlessness, which it was esteemed necessary 
to curb. Nevertheless, the peace of the realm was in 
no instance seriously broken, nor were the people at 
large ever in the enjoyment of a greater share of hap~ 
piness or contentment. Provisions of all kind were 
abundant and cheap; a spirit of commercial enter- 
prise was fostered, and a race of hardy mariners, by 
adventuring into unknown seas, at once advanced the 
reputation and increased the wealth of their country. 
No doubt the parliaments were servile, and the queen 
imperious, perhaps despotic. The church, too, when 
tried by the standard of more modern opinions, was 
open to some reproach, by reason of the severity with 
which the powers of the High-Commission Court were 
wielded. But we must not forget, that civil liberty, in 
the sense now applied to the term, was then unknown ; 
and that, on questions affecting religion, toleration 
would have been accounted a sin. When, therefore, I 
speak of the English as a happy people, who lived under 
wise laws wisely administered, I use the expression 
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in the only sense in which it ever ¢an, or at leasé. 
ei to be used. They were the best governed of 
any nation in Europe. They possessed all the freedom 
both of action and thought which corresponded with 
their own notions of right; and had more been given 
to them, they would doubtless have done, as their 
descendants did a few years later,—they would have 
grievously abused it to their own injury. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


IHE DUKE OF ANJOV.—BABINGTON’S CONSPIRACY.——-TRIAL 
AND EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.—-THE IN- 
VINCIBLE ARMADA.--EXPLOITS OF ENGLISH SAILORS 
AND SOLDIERS.—LORD ESSEX.—IRISH AFFAIRS.—-THE 
EXECUTION OF ESSEX.—-THE QUEEN’S DEATH.—HER 
CHARACTER.—"MISCELLANEOUS TRANSACTIONS. 


[A. D. 1579 to A. D. 1603.] 


Amone the few incidents of public importance which 
occurred during an interval of some years, an abortive 
endeavour on the part of the duke of Anjou to con- 
tract a marriage with Elizabeth seems to require notice. 
The negotiation began soon after Elizabeth’s rejection 
of the Belgian crown, and was conducted, on the part 
of the queen, with all the childishness and absurd 
coquetry which distinguished her in the management 
of such affairs. But the match was not, from the first, 
agreeable to the council; and, as the prospect of its 
completion was seen greatly to elate the popish faction, 
she was, though with extreme reluctance, persuaded 
to break it off. How far this circumstance may have 
wrought upon the despair of the Papists, more espe- 
cially when the death of Anjou brought Henry of 
Navarre, an avowed Protestant, next in succession to the 
French throne, it is not worth while to inquire. Be 
that, however, as it may, from the moment of Elizabeth’s 
return to the policy of which Burleigh was presumed 
to be the advocate, they became more and more busy, 
as well as more and more reckless. At Douay, in 
Spanish Flanders, and at Rome, colleges had been 
opened for the education of persons designed for the 
popish priesthood in England. These now sent forth 
whole swarms of intriguers, who, strong in the power 
VOL. II. G 
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of bigotry, sowed, wherever they went, the seeds of 
disaffection to the government. To meet their exertions 
laws more and more severe were enacted. It was 
pronounced treason, and punishable as such, not only 
to seek the queen’s deposition, but to be the party in 
favour of whom any such movement should be at- 
tempted ; a statute, which those who promoted it took 
no trouble to conceal, was aimed chiefly against the 
life of the unfortunate Mary. Thus, during some years, 
was a war of plots on the one side, and of penal enact- 
ments on the other, carried on; to which too many, 
of whose guilty intentions the proofs are far from 
glaring, became victims. 

Time passed, and the Flemish war, into which 
England had entered at first reluctantly, became, by 
degrees, the great school of military conduct to the 
most illustrious of her sons. Norris, the earl of 
Leicester, the lord Willoughby, sir Francis de Vere, 
and sir Philip Sidney*, all served in that contest, and, 
af we except lord Leicester, all contributed to advance 
“the glory of their country’s arms, and their own repu- 
tation. Drake, too, the hardy circumnavigator of the 
globe, conducted a formidable expedition into the 
West India seas ; and sorely harassed the Spaniards in 
that quarter of their extensive empire, where they were 
accustomed to regard themselves as most secure. 
Meanwhile Elizabeth, though successful in all her 
foreign undertakings, was kept in a state of perpetual 
uneasiness at home, by reason of conspiracies, which 
followed upon one another with increasing rapidity. It 
“was to no purpose that she drew more closely than ever 


* Perhaps the annals of England cannot produce a character 
"more worthy of admiration than this accomplished and gallant 
denight. A scholar, a poet, a courtier, yet a sincere and a 
good man, he was beloved by all with whom he came in 
contact; and his early death (he died of wounds received in 
@ skirmish) was bewailed as a national calamity. 
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the bonds of amity with king James of Scotland, and 
that, distrusting Shrewsbury’s vigilance rather than his 
honour, she placed Mary in the castle of Fotheringay, 
under the safe keeping of harsher gaolers, sir Amias 
Paulet and sir Drew Drury. The enemies both of Pre- 
testantism and of the queen’s rights still found means to 
communicate with the captive ; and, there is too much 
reason to believe, obtained from her a sort of sanction 
of the assassination which they continued to meditate. 
But though cautious, as well as resolute, they did not, 
im any instance, sueceed in eluding the vigilance of the 
queen’s ministers, Burleigh and Walsingham. These, 
on the contrary, traced every ramification of each new 
plot as it arose, and sometimes lent their aid to carry 
forward the arrangements, because of the issue in 
which they foresaw that the system must terminate. 

It had long been clear to the members of the English 
cabinet, that there would be no rest for their country 
while the queen of Scots survived. Committed as they 
were by the wrongs already done, they felt that to 
restore her to liberty, far more to a throne, would lead 
to the most hazardous consequences ; while to prolong 
her captivity was to keep alive the hopes of the dis- 
affected, and to furnish a rallying point about which 
they could assemble. They determined to remove her 
at once; and framed, with that view, the iniquitous 
law of which mention has just been made. It was 
ain the autumn of the year 1586, that a young gentle- 
man named Babington, a man of ardent mind, a bigoted 
papist, and an enthusiast in Mary’s cause, associated 
with himself five resolute friends in a scheme to effect 
her deliverance. The plan involved not only the 
murder of Elizabeth, but the invasion of England by 
a Spanish army; and the conspirators succeeded, as 
they believed, in making their intentions known to her 
‘who was chiefly to benefit by them. Neither Babington 
nor his associates were, however, a match for the wily 
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opponent with whom they measured themselves. 
Having permitted them to carry on their device to the 
exact point which was necessary for his purpose, Walsing- 
ham, the queen's secretary, issued orders for their 
arrest ; and they were all, after a fair trial, convicted 
of treason, and brought to the block. 

The death of these men, however, was not that 
which Walsingham and Burleigh desired to accomplish. 
They caused Mary’s papers to be seized; and from 
them, as well as from the documents which had been 
found in possession of the conspirators, they made out 
what they termed to be a clear case, such as the recent 
statute had been framed to meet. After considerable 
hesitation, therefore, it was determined by the privy- 
council, to put the queen of Scots upon her trial; and 
forty persons, the most distinguished of Elizabeth's 
statesmen, were directed to act as judges. On the 
14th of October, the commissioners, for so they were 
called, held their court in the great hall of the castle ; 
and Mary, who had at first refused to plead before 
them, was induced, under a protest, to retract that 
refusal. By the attorney and solicitor-general, who 
conducted the prosecution, various deeds were brought 
forward,—such as copies of letters, in which the accused 
appeared to approve of an insurrection, the dying 
confessions of Babington and his associates, and an 
admission, from Mary’s secretaries, that she had cor- 
responded with Babington through the intervention of 
a priest called Ballard. Of some of these Mary denied 
the authenticity ; while others she explained as im- 
plying in her no portion of guilt ; but the minds of her 
judges were already made up ere the trial began. She 
was found guilty, as an agent in the late conspiracy, 
of having contrived and endeavoured the death of the 
queen; and received, in due time, sentence of death, 
to which all the commissioners, who met in the star- 
chamber for that purpose, affixed their seals and sub- 
scriptions. 
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There is no reason to doubt that the issue of this 
trial not only fulfilled Elizabeth’s expectations, but 
corresponded with her wishes. The death of Mary, 
indeed, was an occurrence which she had long and 
earnestly desired ; yet there was about her so much of 
coyness, even in a case of blood, that she expressed,— 
perhaps experienced, the greatest disinclination to sign 
the warrant of execution. Neither the entreaties of 
the parliament, nor the reasoning of her ministers, 
could overcome this feeling ; a feeling, however, which 
in no degree disposed her to attend to the remonstrances 
of the king of Scotland, or to the threats and expostu- 
lations of the continental powers. Even by these limits, 
however, the inconsistencies of the queen were not 
bounded. She who exhibited so much reluctance to 
slay, by due course of law, scrupled not to tamper with 
Mary's keepers, touching the possibility of removing 
their prisoner, by some process which would attract 
less of public notice. But rough as these men were, 
they proved either too honest, or too cautious, to lend 
themselves to the purpose, and Elizabeth, when all 
other expedients were seen to fail, was compelled to 
sign the warrant. Even then, her constancy gave 
way, or seemed to do so. After delivering the deed 
to her secretary, Davison, and commanding him to 
carry it to the chancellor, she affected to have changed 
her mind; and burst forth into loud lamentations, when 
informed that it had passed into the hands of those 
whose duty it was to see that the queen’s mandate was 
obeyed. Never was a picce of acting more clumsily 
performed, because no one was deceived by it. Eliza- 
beth intended from the first that Mary should die; and 
her sole regret was, that there should not be found 
among her loving subjects, persons willing to sacrifice 
both honour and life, in order that her character might 
be screened from the ignominy of' participating in the 
execution. 
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On Tuesday, the 7th of February, 1587, the earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent, together with the high-sheriff 
of the county, arrived at the castle of Fotheringay, and 
demanded to be admitted to the presence of the queen 
of Scots. They read to her the warrant for execution, 
and warned her to prepare for death next morning. 
Mary heard them to an end without emotion, and then 
devoutly crossing herself, replied, that she had long 
anticipated this conclusion to her sorrows, and was 
prepared for it. ‘‘As to the death of your queen,” 
continued she, “I call God to witness that I never 
imagined, never sought it, nor ever consented to it; 
but the soul is not worthy of the joys of heaven which 
repines because the body must endure the stroke of the 
executioner.” This she said while the commissioners 
stood by, not without an occasional interruption on 
their part, more especially from the earl of Kent, who 
indulged in unseemly abuse of her religion; and when 
they were withdrawn, and her attendants appeared 
overwhelmed with grief, she comforted them by- ob- 
serving, “This is not a time to weep, but to rejoice. 
In a few hours you will see the end of my misfortunes, 
My enemies may now say what they please; but the 
earl of Kent has betrayed the secret, that my religion 
is the real cause of my death. Be then resigned, and 
leave me to my devotions.” 

The calmness which dictated these speeches did not 
desert her to the last. She ate sparingly at supper, 
pledged the health of her servants in a cup of wine, 
exchanged forgivenesses with them in a very affecting 
manner, and gave them a few friendly cautions, as to 
the conduct of their future lives. The remainder of 
the night was spent, partly in devotional exercises, 
partly in the writing of her will, Rnd partly in repose. 
But her sleep was light and broken; and her lips 
moved continually, as if in prayer, till day began to 
dawn. She then arose, and after distributing her 
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money and clothes among her domestics, withdrew to 
a little oratory, which joined her bed-room, where, 
kneeling before the altar, she continued to pour out 
her inmost soul in deep devotion. This continued till 
the sheriff arrived to announce that all things were 
ready, and that the hour of execution wascome. Mary 
did not unnecessarily delay him. She followed to the 
great hall, in the middle of which a scaffold had been 
erected,—which was now surmounted by a block and a 
chair, the whole being covered with black cloth. Two 
executioners stood within a low railing, which sur- 
rounded the scaffold, while at the lower end of the hall 
were collected about two hundred spectators, of whom 
a large proportion were the halberdiers and guards of 
the castle. Mary beheld these preparations without 
exhibiting any signs of terror; but when sir Andrew 
Melville, the steward of her household, an old and 
faithful servant, who had for several weeks been ex- 
cluded from her presence, threw himself on his knees 
before her, and began to bewail her fate, the softer 
feelings of nature for a moment prevailed. She burst 
into tears, and kissing the old man, exclaimed, “ Good 
Melville cease to weep, thou hast rather cause to joy 
than mourn; for now thou shalt see Mary Stuart 
relieved from all her sorrows. Farewell, good Mel- 
ville,—once again, farewell,—and pray for thy mistress 
and queen.” 

Amid the ill-suppressed sobs of her personal attend- 
ants, and not without a visible sorrow even in the coun- 
tenances of her guards, Mary proceeded to lay aside 
her veil and upper garments; a task in which her 
servants could render very little assistance, by reason of 
their violent sorrow. She then listened, with great com- 
posure, to the warrant, which the proper officer read 
aloud, and at length mildly requested the dean of Pe- 
terborough, who spoke to her of a change of religion, to 
desist. She had lived, she said, a Catholic, and a 
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Catholic she would die; and taking a small crucifix 
in her hand, she addressed to the Redeemer her 
last prayer for pardon. This done, she laid her 
head upon the block, and with two strokes it was 
severed from her body. The headsman immediately 
seized it by the hair, which had grown gray from sorrow 
and long captivity, and holding it up exclaimed, accord- 
ing to the usual form in such cases, “‘ God save queen 
Elizabeth !” “So perish all her enemies!” added the 
dean of Peterborough; but there was no voice save 
one, that of the earl of Kent, to say “Amen.” All the 
rest were choked -with sobs and tears. 

Thus perished, in the forty-fifth year of her age, a 
princess eminent among her contemporaries for beauty, 
for accomplishments, perhaps for natural kindness of 
heart; but, beyond all question, for imprudence and the 
terrible extent of her misfortunes. From the hour of 
her birth, indeed, amid disaster and defeat, down to the 
bloody close of an eighteen years’ captivity, Mary 
enjoyed few of the advantages which are supposed 
usually to attend upon exalted station and sovereign 
power. That this was owing entirely to her own 
errors, either as a queen or as a woman, it would be 
too much to assume. She was by far too civilized for 
the age in which she lived; too refined for the rude 
and turbulent people over whom it was her destiny to 
reign; while her attachment to the ancient religion 
secured the hatred of men equally ready to suffer 
martyrdom and to confer it. But it would be equally 
foreign to the truth were I to deny that Mary was 
guilty of many and grave mistakes, both in the conduct 
of her domestic manners, and in the arrangements of 
her government. Even if we acquit her of all partici- 
pation in the murder of Darnley, concerning which, 
the evidence is, at the best, unsatisfactory ; it is impos- 
sible to devise an excuse for her precipitate marriage 
with Bothwell: while the facility with which, both then 
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and previously, she lent herself to the designs of 
different factions, proved that she was not possessed 
of the kind of talent which was requisite for ad- 
ministering the affairs of such a country as Scotland. 
With respect, again, to the part which Elizabeth acted 
after her unhappy relative had taken refuge in Eng- 
land, though it stood open to the charge both of 
duplicity and injustice in the beginning, somewhat too 
much has been said respecting its enormity in the end. 
Elizabeth had certainly no right to detain, as a 
prisoner, an exile who sought hospitality at her hands ; 
but having once committed that crime, all the rest of 
her proceedings flowed out of it as a matter of course. 
When Mary was first put upon her trial for conspiring 
the death of the queen of England, she had herself 
ceased to be a queen. The people of Scotland denied 
her authority ; for that of James was recognised both 
at home and abroad ; she was, therefore, just as much 
amenable to the laws of the land in which she resided, 
as any other individual within the realm. If then the 
proofs of her guilt were really such as to satisfy her 
judges, they committed no offence against the eternal 
law of right by condemning her. No doubt generosity 
might have dictated another mode of proceeding. She 
might have been dismissed the kingdom, or her con- 
finement might have been rendered more rigorous. 
But the days of Elizabeth were not such as recognised, 
to a faulty degree, the claims of mere generosity. 
Mary was dangerous as the head of a hostile party; 
and so long as there appeared to be a fair ground for 
putting her to death, it would have been too much to 
expect from the politicians of the sixteenth century 
that they would neglect it. The ill-fated captive 
perished as much in consequence of the imprudence 
of her own friends as of the implacability of her 
enemies. 


The hypocrisy of which Elizabeth had been guilty 
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prior to the execution of Mary, did not cease to display 
itself after the fatal blow had fallen. She affected the 
deepest sorrow, refused to see or converse with any 
one, accused her counsellors of doing that to which 
they knewthat she was averse, and ordered the court into 
deep mourning. In the same spirit she despatched an 
embassy to Scotland, in order to depreeate the wrath of 
James; and assured him that he could not lament 
more sincerely, nor feel with half the bitterness that 
she did, the unfortunate accident which had occurred. 
James was a prudent and not a warlike prince. He 
first talked of avenging his mother’s death, or losing 
life and kingdom in the attempt; mor were there 
wanting brave men, who put on armour as the best 
and only befitting mourning for the queen. But the 
concessions of Elizabeth, combined with a sense of his 
own weakness, and a consideration of the dangers 
which might accrue to the succession, determined him, 
in the end, to adhere to a pacific policy. The good 
correspondence which had, for a long space, been inter- 
rupted between the two countries, was resumed ; and 
Elizabeth found leisure to turn her undivided attention 
to a quarter where danger was seen more immediately 
to threaten. 

From the time that she made up her mind to espouse 
the cause of the Hollanders, Elizabeth, though still osten- 
sibly at peace with Philip, had permitted her subjects 
to harass the trade and attack the possessions.of the 
Spaniards in all parts of the world. Drake, Cavendish, 
and other bold mariners, carried a piratical war into 
the Indian seas, whence they returned, loaded with 
wealth, to receive titles of distinction from their 
mistress: while on shore, lord Willoughby, sir Francis 
De Vere, and others, nobly supported the mulitary 
reputation of their country. Philip bore these aggres- 
sions, not indeed with indifference, but with a wonderful 
degree of equanimity, for some time. His remon- 
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strances were, however, disregarded; and notwith- 
standing the treachery of one or two officers of rank, 
who deserted with all their troops, he saw that, to 
reduce the Low Countries, so long as England continued 
to support them, would be impossible. He, therefore, 
began to prepare, on a scale of unexampled magni~ 
ficence, for the invasion of England itself. With this 
view, every port throughout his extensive empire, from 
Palermo to the mouth of the Rhine, was commanded 
to equip a fleet, and provide naval and military stores ; 
while the duke of Parma, the most renowned general 
of his age, was appointed to command an army, to 
which, both for its numbers and its discipline, Europe 
had, as yet, produced no parallel. Of these gigantic 
preparations neither Elizabeth nor her subjects long 
remained in ignorance. Alarmed they might be,— 
indeed there was ample ground of alarm; for long 
disuse had caused the English, as a people, to grow 
rusty in the art of war; and the navy consisted then 
of only thirty-four ships bearing the queen’s com- 
Mission, with such vessels as the maritime towns and 
trading companies saw fit to supply; yet the national 
character never showed itself to greater advantage. 
All ranks and orders of men ran to arms. Nobles and 
merchants vied with one another in fitting out ships; 
men of less ample fortunes enrolled themselves and 
their tenants into regiments of horse and foot. Nor, 
in this emergency, did differences in religious principles 
at all affect the patriotism of those who held them. 
In the face of a fresh bull of deposition, the Roman 
catholic gentlemen raised soldiers, with which, as they 
Were not permitted to assume the command, they 
enrolled themselves as volunteers in the ranks; till the 
whole kingdom, from one extremity to another, pre- 
sented the appearance of a huge camp. And well was 
Elizabeth calculated to keep alive the enthusiasm 
which her people displayed. She rode from post to 
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post, on horseback; spoke to the soldiers with a cheerful 
countenance, and declared her determination herself to 
lead them to battle, and to die with them in defence 
of their common religion and independence. The 
valour of the sailors did not, indeed, permit to these 
levies an opportunity of displaying in the field the 
value of their protestations ; but there was not a man 
among them who failed to avow his determination 
either to repel the threatened invasion, or to perish. 
On the 29th of May, 1588, the main body of the 
Spanish fleet sailed from the Tagus. It consisted of 
one hundred and thirty vessels, most of them of a size 
which had not previously been witnessed in Europe ; 
and besides the crews of the different ships, contained 
not less than twenty thousand troops, with a prodigious 
train of artillery and other munitions of war. Of this 
mighty array, to which the Spaniards had given the 
name of the Invincible Armada, the duke of Medina 
Sidonia took the command ; a brave man, but wholly 
unaccustomed to maritime adventure, and so far an 
unworthy successor to Santa Crux, a veteran seaman, 
renowned in many battles, who died just before the ex- 
pedition was ready to put to sea. Dut the commence- 
ment of the enterprise was unfortunate, and it proved 
@ sure presage to what was destined to follow. A 
storm took their fleet as it rounded Cape Finisterre, 
in consequence of which the admiral, after losing 
several of his vessels, was forced to withdraw, for pur- 
poses of repair, into the harbour of Corunna. Mean- 
while the English navy, under the orders of the gallant 
lord Howard of Effingham, stood out to meet their 
enemies. They, too, were caught in the gale, and 
returned to Plymouth ; a circumstance which contri- 
buted not slightly in the end to the preservation of their 
country ; for the duke of Medina having been misin- 
formed as to the amount of damage done, stood over 
to attack them, in direct violation of his instructions, 
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which forbade all minor actions till the army should 
have landed. Howard, however, having been warned 
of the enemy’s approach by a Scotch pirate, instantly 
put to sea; and avoiding a general action, began a 
series of skilful skirmishes, which soon satisfied both 
parties of their relative fitness to contend for the 
supremacy of the ocean. 

The English seamen, though comparatively few in 
number, were as skilful and enterprising as their 
opponents were the reverse; and their ships, though 
inferior in bulk and weight of armament, proved infi- 
nitely more pliable under every change of weather. 
They could choose at will their own position, and 
either cannonaded the Spaniards from a distance, or 
closed upon them, according as circumstances invited, 
and the chance of success appeared to guide. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, unaccustomed to na- 
vigate ships so bulky, fell into total confusion, from 
which they never recovered. They sought shelter in 
Calais roads; but Howard, arming six of his smaller 
pinnaces as fire-ships, sent them adrift, and the Spa- 
niards cut their cables in alarm, and fled in all direc- 
tions. It was now evident to the duke of Parma, 
who, with 34,000 men, occupied the sea-coast about 
Dunkirk, that the intentions of his master were frus- 
trated. He, therefore, refused to intrust his splendid 
army to the convoy of a fleet which had shown itself 
inadequate to face that of the islanders; while the 
admiral, after a fruitless endeavour to bring about a 
change of purpose, saw that it would be necessary for 
him to return with as little delay as possible to Spain. 
But the winds blew unfavourably ; the Spaniards wanted 
both the courage and the skill to face them, and the duke 
of Medina, in an evil hour, determined to cifeumnavi- 
gate Great Britain. He weighed anchor, and was again 
assailed in his voyage by the lighter and more pliable 
squadrons which watched him. These did him con- 
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siderable damage, capturing several ships, and crippling 
more; but that ‘from which he chiefly suffered was a 
furious gale of wind, which ‘overtook him when en- 

ed among the Orkmeys. Numerous vessels were 
Jost in that gale, with all their crews and passengers; 
insomuch, that of the gallant army which had quitted 
their native country full of confidence and courage, 
scarcely one-half returned, to fill both the palace and 
the cottage with the most alarming accounts of the 
inhospitality of the English seas, and the indomitable 
valour of English sailors. 

Elated by this success into a remembrance of their 
ancient military glory, the English hastened to convert 
a war of defence into its opposite, and equipped nu- 
Maerous armaments, which carried fire and sword into 
almost all the maritime quarters of Philip’s dominions. 
They were the more encouraged to pursue this daring 
policy by the course which events had taken in France. 
Henry the Third, not at any time cordial in his adhe- 
sion to the Catholic league, became at last so jealous 
of the duke of Guise, that in open violation of the 
Jaws of honour and hospitality, he put him to death, 
while a guest under his own roof. ‘The crime was an 
atrocious one, and went not long unpunished; for a 
fanatical Dominican, by name Jaques Clement, dis- 
trusting the Catholicity of the king, stabbed him in the 
midst of his courtiers while engaged in conversation. 
By this act Henry the Fourth, the most accomplished 
prince of the house of Bourbon, assumed the sceptre; 
who though a Huguenot, and the leader of the party 
against which the zeal of the league was directed, 
yet contrived to win over to his cause not a few of 
the more moderate among the Roman Catholics. To 
Henry, Elizabeth proved a powerful and a steady 
friend. She supplied him with money, she furnished 
him with troops, which well supported the renown of 
their forefathers; nor did she withdraw her alliance 
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when motives of humanity, as well as of ambition, 
induced him to feign a conversion to popery, of which 
the sincerity may be doubted. But it was not through 
the side of France alone, nor yet in the Netherlands, 
that she carried on, with equal vigour and success, the 
war against Philip. Lisbon was attacked ; Cadiz taken 
and plundered, and the whole of the sea-board, from 
that point to Corunna, kept in a state of alarm; while 
in the West Indies, in South America, and among the 
Azores, the English made themselves terrible both to 
the settlers on shore and the voyagers at sea. There 
were, at this period, many brave and skilful navigators 
in the qucen’s service, who devoted themselves to such 
exploits; and who laid the foundation of that high 
character which has ever since attached to the English 
nation. Sir Walter Raleigh, sir Francis Drake, sir John 
Hawkins, James Lancaster, these, with the young earl 
of Essex, and many others besides, displayed a degree 
of enterprise and talent which have never been sur- 
passed, and struck dismay into the hearts of the 
enemy wherever their flags were unfurled, as well in 
the old world as in the new. 

Endowed by nature with indomitable courage, and 
taking especial delight in deeds of heroism, Elizabeth 
lavished upon the successful commanders, both of her 
fleets and armies, numerous marks of favour. Among 
them all, however, there was not one who stood so 
high in her affections as the young earl of Essex. She 
had raised him, at the age of twenty-one, to the rank 
of captain-general of horse, and treated him with a 
degree of fondness which resembled that of a mother 
for a spoiled child, rather than of a sovereign for one 
of her subjects. Nor did Essex himself bear a trivial 
resemblance to the object of a doting mother’s fond- 
ness. Brave, impetuous, accomplished, he was, at the 
game time, proud, wayward, and irritable; one who 
often quarrelled with his best friends about the turn of 
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a straw, and as often repented of his rashnesa. I 
have ranked Essex among the warriors who contributed 
to raise the military glory of their country ; yet was 
his reputation that of a fearless, rather than of a skilful 
soldier. Danger he seemed to love for is own sake: 
be his rank what it might, he took his station always 
where the battle raged most warmly ; and hence, his 
qualifications for command, of whatever order they 
might be, never found an opportunity to display them- 
selves. Still there was that about him which eminently 
qualified him to make an impression on the romantic 
mind of his mistress; and hence, when the death of 
Leicester had dissolved a tie, in which her happiness 
was supposed to have been wrapped up, it was seen, 
not without surprise, that, in the society of this new 
favourite, her grief was almost immediately forgotten, 
together with him who was the cause of it. 

From his first appearance as a favourite with the 
queen, Essex became an object of rooted dislike to 
multitudes. Raleigh, his rival both for glory and 
in royal favour, naturally viewed him with aversion. 
Burleigh, the aged and sagacious counsellor, dis- 
liked him ; and all who followed the fortunes of the 
minister joined in the sentiment. On the other hand, 
there were numbers, including the lord Mountjoy, 
the earls of Rutland and Southampton, who, jealous of 
the ascendency so long exercised by the Cecils, were 
ready to support either him or any other individual 
who might appear likely to put an end to it. The 
reader would be little interested were I to describe the 
many contemptible displays of ill-humour and spleen 
which this spirit of rivalry called forth. Enough is 
done, when I state that Essex, though repeatedly in 
disgrace, (once, indeed, for laying his hand on his 
sword when saluted by the queen herself with a box 
on the ear,) still continued to surmount his difficulties ; 
and even prevailed, in opposition to the wishes of 
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Burleigh and his friends, in preventing a peace with 
Spain. This, with other triumphs, of a more mercenary 
nature, because connected with appointments conferred 
upon their respective followers, rendered the hatred of 
the Cecils more and more deep-rooted; and the oppor- 
tunity was sought with eagerness of bringing about the 
ruin of a man, whose very faults seemed only to endear 
him to his infatuated sovereign. 

The death of Burleigh, August 4th, 1598, appeared 
to ensure to Essex an absolute ascendency in the 
cabinet ; and his friends, actuated perhaps by motives 
not wholly disinterested, urged him to aim at that 
prize, and that only; but Essex himself, whose rest- 
lessness and love of fame years seemed not to abate, 
desired another and a more hazardous field of action. 
He solicited the appointment of lord-deputy of Ireland, 
a country which was then suffering all the distresses 
incident upon a successful rebellion; and, as his 
enemies brought their influence to the support of his, 
under the idea that they might profit by his removal 
from court, the suit was not‘rejected. Elizabeth 
granted his petition; and, together with the title of 
lord-lieutenant, conferred upon him powers more ample 
than any of his predecessors had exercised. Before, 
however, I go on to describe the uses to which these 
powers were turned, it will be necessary to say a few 
words touching the general condition of the island,— 
ef which a new conquest was now about to be at- 
tempted. 

The reader will not have forgotten that from the day 
in which Ireland was first invaded by Strongbow and 
his followers, the kings of England had exercised, in 
their mode of administering the affairs of that island, a 
policy as narrow as it was unjust and unwise. Instead 
of bringing the people to a willing obedience, first of all 
by a series of connected military operations, and then 
by introducing among them the arts of civilized life, 
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they treated them, from age to age, as creatures of 3 
different species; making grants of territory to indivi- 
duals as often as they were applied for, and permitting 
the persons thus privileged to expel the unhappy 
natives with fire and sword, or to reduce them to 
slavery. Of the noblemen and gentlemen thus sent 
over to harass rather than to protect the Irish, not a 
few laid aside, by degrees, both the manners and the 
dress of their native country, and became almost as 
savage, and, of course, quite as turbulent, as those whom 
they had dispossessed. Meanwhile the natives, taking 
refuge among the bogs and fastnesses in the interior, 
dwelt, as their remote forefathers had done, under the 
government of the chiefs of clans. The learning for 
which they had once been distinguished died out, the 
piety which rendered their priesthood renowned through- 
out Europe was forgotten, and nothing remained but 
a bigoted attachment to the church of Rome, and a 
blind ignorance, and an implacable hatred towards the 
English. 

In such a state of society, where there was no law 
but the will of each conqueror,—where institutions the 
most contradictory were established at different parts 
of the island, and of royal forces, properly so called, 
the total amount rarely came up to two thousand men,— 
it is easy to believe, that seditions, feuds, intestine 
strife, and civil wars, would continually prevail. Had 
I paused, indeed, to describe such scenes as were 
enacted under every prince from Edward the First 
downwards, I should have swelled this history to more 
than twice the limits allotted toit. Such a proceeding, 
however, was not necessary, for the transactions at one 
period of time resembled in almost every particular 
those which occurred at another. If the strangers 
seemed disposed to rest quiet in their settlements, the 
~ natives never failed to attaek them,—if the former 
endeavoured to win with their swords a wider territory, 
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it was disputed inch by inch. Thus alternately con- 
quering and assailed, a dominion of four hundred years’ 
continuance tended only to render the English name 
more odious, and their yoke more galling. 

Among the ancient Milesian clans or tribes there was 
none more warlike or more distinguished than that of 
O’Neale. Many times had the chief made head agamst 
the Saxons, and though defeated and held under for a 
generation, the next was sure to produce a warrior 
willing and ready to risk life and character in the 
struggle for independence. During the earlier period 
of Elizabeth’s reign, Shan O’Neale, or O’Neale the 
Great, as his countrymen and adherents called him, had 
repeatedly raised the standard of rebellion, not without 
success. He was a perfect barbarian, in every sense of 
the term,—ruthless, cruel, intemperate, and overbearing. 
Yet it was not till 1567, that he was totally put down 
by sir Henry Sidney, one of the wisest and best depu- 
ties that ever guided the destinies of Ireland. Other 
rebellions followed, one of which, that of 1579, was 
supported by a body of Spanish and Italian troops; but 
they were all rather smothered over than repressed ; 
so that a country naturally fertile, which ought to have 
contributed largely to the revenue of the empire, was 
found to entail a heavy annual expense upon the 
treasury. 

Thus it was till 1585, when sir John Perrot, then 
lord-deputy, put arms, with too much incaution, into 
the hands of the men of Ulster, that they might be in 
a condition to repel, without the assistance of the 
government, the piratical attacks to which they were 
liable from the inhabitants of the Scottish islands. It 
chanced that, at this critical juncture, an excessive zeal 
for the Romish religion induced many persons from that 
province to take service in the armies of Philip, and to 
learn the art of war in the Netherlands. These came 
back by ones and twos to their own land; and finding 
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abundance of arms in readiness, and multitudes accus- 
tomed to wield them, they began to organize a more 
regular resistance than had yet been offered to their 
hereditary enemies. 

Hugh O’Neale, nephew to Shan O’Neale, had been 
raised by queen Elizabeth to the dignity of earl of 
Tyrone, with the hope that he might thereby become 
attached to the government which promoted him, and 
aid in preserving peace. O’Neale was a worthy scion 
of the stock from which he descended. Having mur- 
dered his cousin, the son of Shan, he took rank as head 
of the sept, and exerted all his influence to excite, in 
every corner of the island, the spirit of disaffection. 
O’Neale was a brave, but he was also a politic man. 
He knew that his undisciplined, and, comparatively 
speaking, ill-armed followers, were no match for the 
trained soldiers of Elizabeth, and he therefore deceived 
the deputy by continual tenders of submission, while 
he was organizing the means of resistance. He thus 
contrived to baffle Norris, one of the ablest generals of 
his age, who could never obtain an advantage over him; 
while Bagnal, his successor, he overthrew in a pitched 
battle, by surprising him on his march to relieve the 
castle of Blackwater. Great, indeed, was the effect of 
this victory. From sea to sea, Ireland rose in arms, 
and O’Neale, assuming the title of deliverer of his 
country, was hailed as sovereign by the people. 

Such was the state of Ireland, when Essex, inflamed 
with the lust of renown, solicited and obtained the 
office of lcrd-lieutenant. He was furnished, as I have 
stated, with powers more than usually extensive, while an 
army of twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, 
was placed under his immediate command. Nor can 
it be denied, that from Essex great things were ex- 
pected. His reputation for courage, perhaps for con- 
duct, stood high ; he had often condemned the systems 
pursued by his predecessors, especially that of warring 
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in detail; and it was naturally enough anticipated, 
that his movements would be marked by a decision, of 
which those even of the most distinguished among 
them could not boast. The public disappointment was, 
therefore, proportionably keen, when it was found, that, 
either swayed by the advice of his council, or actuated 
by some other motive, he had forgotten his own theo- 
ries, and instead of applying them, pursued in practice 
the devices of others. Essex, in a word, did nothing 
worthy of his renown. He undertook sundry petty 
expeditions, permitted his soldiers to die of fatigue and 
privations, became the dupe of the superior artifice of 
Tyrone, and entered with him into a negotiation for 
peace. The insinuations of his enemies were scarcely 
needed to excite, under such circumstances, the anger 
of Elizabeth. She reminded him of the high hopes 
with which he had amused her, reproached him with 
wantonly neglecting his duty, and commanded him to 
remain in Ireland till he should have retrieved hig 
honour. 

Conscious of his own failure, and smarting under the 
sense of disgrace, Essex wrote frequent and peevish 
letters to his mistress, in which he endeavoured to cast 
the blame upon those with whom he was associated ; 
and even upbraided herself with fickleness and want 
of faith. These called forth no answer, and the earl, 
in a fit of petulant despair, suddenly quitted his post, 
and hastened to throw himself at the queen’s feet. As 
he made his way into her chamber, unannounced and 
unexpected, he was at first received with marks of 
affection ; but, on the morrow, when he would have 
renewed the visit, a different reception attended him. 
He was commanded to consider himself a prisoner in 
his own house, and deprived of all his official employ- 
ments. Essex strove to soften the queen with the 
appearance of a ready submission. He even took to 
his bed, and had the satisfaction to find that he was 
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neither forgotten nor disregarded ; for she sent him 
broth from her own table, and desired the physician 
to say, that had it been consistent with her sense 
of honour she would have visited him in person. 
Still she relaxed not, on his recovery, from her stern- 
ness. He was examined before the privy-council, found 
guilty, and banished the court. Unfortunately for 
Essex, his successor, lord Mountjoy, put down in one 
campaign the rebellion which had baffled all his exer- 
tions ; and the queen, more and more incensed, became 
more and more determined to break his proud spirit, 
of which she had so often felt the force. It so hap- 
pened, that Essex enjoyed one of those monopolies 
with which, during Elizabeth’s reign, it was the prac- 
tice to enrich court favourites; he was the exclusive 
dealer in sweet wines. The period for the expiration 
of his monopoly drew nigh, and he applied to have it 
renewed. The request was denied; and he who had 
played the hypocrite for many months, associating only 
with Puritans, and holding frequent prayer-meetings 
in his house, threw off the mask, and rushed into a 
desperate enterprise. 

Essex was very popular: in some degree, doubtless, 
by reason of his own winning manner, but much more 
because of the distinguished place which he was believed 
to hold in the queen’s affections. He was weak enough 
to attribute that popularity to his own personal merits, 
and expecting a ready support from the citizens of 
London, he devised a wild scheme for seizing the 
queen’s person. Never did man more completely err in 
his calculations. Not a voice was raised, not a sword 
drawn in his cause; and, after a mad progress through 
several of the streets, he was forced to retire to his 
own house, where he was made prisoner. To commit 
him to the Tower, and to try him for high-treason, 
were measures which could scarcely be avoided. He 
was condemned to die; and he bore himself under the 
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sentence, as he had done during the proceedings, with 
admirable firmness. When conveyed back to his dun- 
geon, however, the love of life, as was natural, re- 
turned, and he made one effort more to preserve it. 
In other and happier days, during one of those hours 
of dalliance in which the queen even to the last de- 
lighted, she had given him a ring, with instructions, if 
ever he should be in trouble, to send it to her, and she 
would prove that her friendship was not evanescent. 
He intrusted that ring to the countess of Nottingham, 
the wife of a man who secretly hated him, and it never 
reached the eyes of Elizabeth. The consequence was 
that she, who only waited for this appeal, and who, 
when it was not made, attributed the circumstance to 
the excessive pride of the condemned, affixed, in a 
moment of irritation and chagrin, her signature to the 
warrant ; and Essex was beheaded, by virtue of his 
sentence, within the Tower. But the queen became, 
from that hour, an altered woman. She doted upon 
him in spite of all his foibles ; she forgot these foibles 
as soon as he had ceased to live, and she was not seen 
to smile, or to take any interest in her accustomed 
amusements, from the day of his execution. It is 
true, that she continued to transact business with her 
wonted diligence. She even meditated a plan for 
establishing a balance of power in Europe, by erecting 
the whole of the Netherlands, including the duchy of 
Tiuxembourg, into a state; a device which Henry of 
France had hkewise considered, and which he was pre- 
vented from assisting her to realize only by the dis- 
tracted condition of his own realm. In hke manner, 
her firmness in dealing with the parliament relaxed 
not; and she continued as eager as ever in enforcing 
conformity with the established religion. But Eliza- 
beth’s private hours were no more what they used to be; 
her health, too, began to decline ; and it was evident, 
even to the most infatuated among her attendants, that 
she had not long to live. 
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It chanced that at this juncture the countess of Not- 
tingham was seized with a violent distemper. She 
believed that it would prove fatal, and sending for the 
queen, unburdened her oppressed conscience by con- 
fessing the artifice of which she had been guilty. 
‘“‘J have not many hours to live,” continued she, “and 
I pray your majesty to smooth my pillow, by giving 
me your pardon!” The queen gazed at her for a few 
moments in silent horror. She then seized her by the 
shoulder, shook her violently, and cried, “God may 
pardon you, but I never can!” She then burst from 
the chamber; but the shock proved too much for a 
declining constitution. She refused all food, lay upon 
the floor day and night, and spoke only in groans and 
sighs, and inarticulate words. Her medical attendants 
pronounced her dying ; and Cecil, the son of the great 
Burleigh, who had succeeded to a share of his father’s 
merits and influence, hastened to question her touching 
the succession. Jer answer was very explicit. She 
would have a king to succeed her, and who so fit as 
the king of the Scots. She was then advised by the 
archbishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts wholly 
upon God, and made answer that she did so. It was the 
last sentence which she uttered ; for falling soon after- 
wards into a lethargic slumber, she expired without a 
groan, on the 24th of March, 1603, in the seventieth 
year of her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 

The character of Elizabeth is so completely developed 
in the history of her private and public proceedings, that 
any attempt to set it forth by analysis or abridgment 
seems unneccssary. As a queen she possessed in no 
ordinary degrce the talents necessary for conducting a 
government; asa woman, she was more than commonly 
subject io the infirmities of temper and disposition 
which are said to attach to the sex. Perfectly fear- 
less,—not much given to the melting mood,—yet cau- 
tious, politic, perhaps wily, she considered that her 
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first duty was to provide for the independence and 
honour of her country, and that to it all considera- 
tions of the welfare of other states, ought to be 
made subservient. With these notions, it is true, 
was inseparably associated an inordinate desire to 
maintain her own power; yet, however lax she may 
have been touching the means of upholding the latter, 
it is impossible to deny that in the abstract she argued 
justly. 

In private life, again, her most ardent admirer can- 
not acquit her of conduct, which, to say the least 
of it, was extremely unbecoming; while the manners 
of the court are admitted to have been the reverse of 
pure. Still itis the height of prejudice to deny, that 
Elizabeth was a great and an able sovereign ; and that 
to her, and to the renowned statesmen whom she had 
the wisdom to take into her confidence, England is 
indebted for much of that lofty character which still 
beleags to it. 

During the reign of this illustrious princess, the 
government of England, though less despotic, perhaps, 
than it had been under her father, cannot be said to 
have depended, in any important degree, upon the will 
of the people. The crown, indeed, was supreme, with 
one solitary exception, that it was not permitted to 
levy taxes without an act of parliament; but over 
men’s behaviour as citizens, the court of the Star- 
Chamber gave to it the same arbitrary control which 
the commission-court enabled it to exercise over their 
religious opinions. It is true that even the question 
of revenue lies, in this reign, open to discussion. 
Burleigh, at least, seems to have imagined, that the 
right which Henry exercised of exacting taxes at 
pleasure had devolved to his daughter; while the 
custom of benevolences, or forced loans, was not only 
acknowledged, but practised. Of purveyance, likewise, 
that is to say, of the privilege which enabled the sove- 
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reign to collect, wherever he went, the means of sub- 
sistence for his retinue, Elizabeth made frequent use. 
She was greatly addicted to what was termed progresses, 
in other words, to journeys of state from place to place 
within the realm ; and never failed, at each stage, to 
lay the surrounding land-holders under contribution, 
in order that her own wants, and those of her attend- 
ants, might be supplied. 

Besides these indirect modes of increasing the 
revenue, the sovereign was, in those days, accustomed 
to grant monopolies to an extraordinary amount; to 
lay embargoes on merchandise which the merchants 
‘were preparing te export ; and to levy duties on goods 
brought from abroad without a special license. In 
almost all other respects, the subjects were as com- 
pletely under control, as if there had been no such 
institution as the two houses of parliament. The 
nobility could not marry without permission from the 
crown; no man, whatever his rank, could travel 
except with a passport; nor was any forcigner per- 
mitted to establish himself in England unless licensed. 
by the proper authorities: yet with all this the people 
were contented; for never was a sovereign more 
beloved than this queen, who committed to prison even 
the members of the House of Commons, if they pre- 
sumed to agitate questions of which she had forbidden 
them to take notice. ; 

The revenues of Elizabeth, like those of her prede- 
cessors, arose chiefly from the produce of crown lands, 
which were occasionally increased by grants from the 
parliament, and from the duties already alluded to, as 
imposed upon merchandise. They were not, however, 
adequate to the expenses of the times; and hence, 
Elizabeth, though prudent even to parsimoniousness, 
left her pecuniary affairs in a state of embarrassment, 
which occasioned. no trifling distress to her successors 
during many generations. 
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In detailing the events of the reign itself, sufficient 
notice has been taken of the great religious questions 
which then agitated, and eventually convulsed, the 
minds of men. In proportion as Popery lost ground, 
a spirit of extreme fanaticism showed itself, which, as 
it waged a war of extermination against the religion 
which she had carefully established, Elizabeth con- 
ceived that she was bound to suppress with the hand 
of power. All her exertions, however, proved insuf- 
ficient to eradicate principles which partook not more 
of a religious than of a political character ; and which, 
though concealed for a time, brought about, at a con- 
venient season, a complete revolution in the constitution 
of this country. But that, perhaps, for which this 
period of English history deserves to be considered as 
most conspicuous, is the spirit of commercial enterprise 
which sprang up among all classes, and of which the 
good effects continue to be felt down to the present 
day. In this reign Martin Forbisher made his daring 
but unsuccessful efforts to discover what our own 
Parry and Ross have failed to find; and Davis gave 
his name to the Straits which are now visited, from 
season to season, by our hardy whalers. The East 
India Company, also, received from Elizabeth its first 
charter. Under her, the trade with Muscovy and 
Turkey was opened; and England became, in many 
respects, a formidable rival even to the traders of the 
Hanse Towns. Nor can we speak in contemptuous 
terms cither of the naval or military resources of a 
nation, which could overthrow the Invincible Armada, 
at the same time that it had a force embodied on 
shore, which amounted to not less than fifty-five 
thousand foot, and upwards of three thousand cavalry. 
It is true that the land-forces were mere militia, raised 
for the emergency, and dismissed as soon as danger 
passed away ; and that of the fleet, which achieved so 
signal a victory, a large portion was the property of 
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individuals, But the spirit of the people was good ; 
and wherever there is a good spirit there are to be 
found materials out of which either a fleet or an army 
can, at any moment, be constructed. 

Of the domestic manners of this age a few words 
will be sufficient to convey an idea. The nobility and 
higher classes of gentry were profusely hospitable, even 
to the impairing of their fortunes, and the gradual 
dissolution of their influence. What would now be 
termed the middling classes imitated the example, 
as far as their circumstances would allow; but of the 
peasantry, or labourers in general, the condition was 
very wretched. They had not yet acquired habits of 
regular industry; and the dissolution of the monasteries 
having deprived them of the charitable aid which had 
formerly been afforded, multitudes perished of want. 
To remedy this evil, a law was enacted, which imposed 
upon parishes the burden of supporting their aged 
and destitute poor; a humane statute, of which the re- 
sults have proved eminently mischievous, through the 
culpable negligence of those by whom its provisions 
were at one period administered. Great extravagance 
in dress was the prevailing foible of the day,—a foible 
in which the queen herself set the example ; for she is 
stated to have left, at her decease, upwards of three 
thousand different robes, all of them fit for use, and 
all occasionally worn. In the department of letters, 
again, the Elizabethan era can boast of many and 
illustrious names. Among poets we have Sidney, 
Spenser, and, above all, Shakspeare. Among scholars, 
Ascham stands conspicuous; Hooker alone would 
vindicate the reputation of the divines; while among 
lawyers, sir Edward Coke holds a place to which there 
is, perhaps, none superior. But a taste for literature 
was not confined to any particular circle. The queen 
herself was well-read both in the classics and in the 
works of more modern times. She was mistress of the 
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French, the Italian, and Spanish languages ; spoke them 
correctly, and wrote them with tolerable accuracy. As 
@ matter of course, the example which she set was 
eagerly followed by the courtiers; who again dif- 
fused among their dependants and followers a taste for 
those pursuits in which they either did or appeared to 
take delight. So marked were the changes in men’s 
manners, which, within the space of a few years, one 
mighty discovery had brought about; so important 
the results which a release from the bondage of a 
galling superstition was able to effect. 
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Of the illustrations appertaining to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the first represents the queen as she showed 
herself to her troops, when assembled to resist the 
Spanish invasion; the second, besides a view of the 
Castle of Tilbury, in the back-ground, exhibits a meeting 
between Elizabeth, attended by two of her ladies, and 
the commander of the divisions, which were encamped 
in and around the fort; the third represents the Palace 
of Placentia, at Greenwich, where Elizabeth was born ; 
the fourth, the original Church of St. Paul, as it stood 
previous to the great fire of London; the fifth contains 
a view of the ancient Custom-house of London; and to 
these is added, a copy from the queen’s Great Seal. 
The piece of music is the air which was played by tne 
band at Fotheringay-castle, while Mary was proceeding 
to her execution. The air itself isa very touching one; 
and appears, from its extreme simplicity, well fitted for 
the rude instruments which were then in use. A for- 
tunate accident threw a copy of it in my way, and 
I have inserted it, because I see no reason to doubt 
the tradition which connects it with this period in 
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For some time previous to the death of Elizabeth, an 
intimate correspondence had been maintained between 
sir Robert Cecil, the head of the English cabinet, and 
James, king of Scotland. It was strictly confidential, 
and not unattended with hazard to the minister; for 
even his merits, great as they were, would have availed 
him nothing, had any accident revealed the intrigue to 
his mistress. The effect, however, was to render the 
accession of the Scottish monarch perfectly safe and easy. 
Elizabeth had scarcely breathed her last, when James 
was proclaimed ; and, a deputation being despatched 
to Edinburgh ‘for the purpose of acquainting him with 
what had happened, he made immediate preparations 
to take possession of the vacant throne. 

There is a general disposition among the people of 
all countries, to look with favour upon a new ruler; nor 
was James cut,.off, by reason of his foreign lineage, 
from the kinilly feelings of his English subjects. 
During his progress from Berwick to London, the 
multitude everywhere pressed upon him, and strove, 
by the customary process of shouting and noise, to 
evince their respect for his merits, and their attach- 
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ment to his person. But James was not endowed with 
a temper on which such acts of loyalty were calculated 
to produce a favourable impression. Though sociable 
and familiar with his friends and courtiers, he abhorred 
the bustle of a crowd; and prohibited, by proclamation, 
the well-intentioned meetings of his somewhat bois- 
terous lieges. This was not a very politic step for the 
successor of Elizabeth to take,—one of whose chief 
merits it was, that she seemed to enter with all her 
heart into the amusements of the populace, and to 
relish their rude caresses. But it was wise and pru- 
dent, when compared with other measures which his 
natural impetuosity impelled James to adopt. A 
man was caught in the act of marauding during the 
royal progress. He was not brought to trial. but 
suffered death on the spot, by the king’s command. 
In like manner, James made no effort to conceal his 
hatred to the memory of his illustrious predecessor. 
The bare mention of her name drew from him expres- 
sions of dislike, may her very talents he affected 
to hold cheap, while he denounced her morals. Now 
though the summary execution of a plunderer might 
be just in the abstract, and though there were doubt- 
less grounds enough of personal hostility between James 
and Elizabeth, it showed very little knowledge of 
the English character to do that by the power of the 
prerogative, which could have been equally well done by 
due course of law, and still less to speak contemptuously 
of one who had reigned not more over the persons than 
in the hearts of her subjects. James's popularity had 
suffered a serious diminution ere he reached London; 
and it was not reinvigorated by the closer view which 
men were then enabled to take, both of his private 
habits and of his public conduct. 

James came to England full of the most exaggerated 
notions of the wealth and power to which he had 
succeeded. He believed himself to be, in the most 
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extended sense of the term, an absolute monarch, and 
he possessed not the prudence, under any circumstances, 
to conceal that belief. His liberality, also, more 
particularly towards those of his countrymen who 
followed his fortunes, was both weak and mischievous. 
He impoverished himself to load them with riches and 
honours; indeed the inconsiderate prodigality with 
which titles were bestowed upon the natives of both 
kingdoms, soon brought one of the most valuable of 
the crown’s prerogatives into contempt. But it was 
not in these particulars alone that James exhibited a 
remarkable ignorance of the principles of good govern- 
ment, and of the genius of the people over whom he 
had been called upon to preside. His domestic policy 
was that of the chief of a faction; his foreign, contra- 
dicted the fondest prejudices of his subjects. How far 
he might have committed himself, while yet looking 
to the succession, by any promises or implied promises, 
to the Puritans, to the Papists, or to both, it is hard 
to say. But he was scarcely across the border ere 
deputations from these rival parties met him; the one 
soliciting a further extension of reformation in church 
matters ; the other praying for a relaxation of the penal 
laws under which they groaned. James contrived, by 
his mode of dealing with these petitions, to disgust and 
exasperate the bodies from which they came, while he 
excited in the minds of churchmen in general, an uneasy 
suspicion that his good faith was not wholly to be 
relied upon. 

The first year of this monarch’s reign was marked. 
by one or two events of considerable importance at the 
moment, and to which it is necessary at least to advert. 
For some cause or another, which has never been satis- 
factorily explained, sir Walter Raleigh, the lords 
Grey and Cobham, sir Griffin Markham, and others, 
entered into a conspiracy to seize the king’s person. 
As they were altogether disunited in their opinions 
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and sentiments, it seems difficult to conjecture the use 
to which they could have turned success, however 
ample, for Grey was a Puritan, Markham a Papist, 
and Cobham, like Raleigh, of whom he was the tool, 
a sort of free-thinker in politics and religion. But the 
plot was discovered, the conspirators arrested, and put 
upon their trial as traitors. The evidence against 
them was sufficient to satisfy their judges, and they 
were all condemned; but only two persons, both 
Roman Catholic priests of little account, suffered. 
Grey, Cobham, and Markham, after their heads had 
been laid upon the block, received a pardon, while 
Raleigh, though respited, continued, during fifteen long 
years, to drag out a melancholy existence as a prisoner 
in the Tower. 

The alarm of Raleigh’s conspiracy having passed 
away, and the ceremony of his own coronation being 
gone through, James, whom the Puritans continued 
to harass with complaints of ecclesiastical abuses, 
determined to bring the points at issue between them 
and the bishops to a hearing. With this view he 
commanded a deputation from the remonstrants to 
meet the prelates at Hampton Court, where, on the 
14th of January, 1604, he himself appeared. There 
is good reason to believe that the king would have 
willingly conceded much, had he found the complain- 
ants at all moderate in their demands; but this proved 
not to be the case. They aimed at a total subversion 
of episcopacy, a form of church-government to which 
James was sincerely attached ; and as James would m 
nowise sanction the most remote approximation to that 
issue, the conference led to nothing. A few alterations, 
chiefly explanatory, were indeed introduced into some 
of the services, and the practice of the commissary 
courts was ordered to be revised; but in every other 
respect, the spirit of innovation was resisted, and its 
advocates treated with coldness, The consequence 
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was an increased hostility, on their part, towards the 
Church; as well as a more marked distaste to the civil 
government by which it was fostered and upheld. 

From this conference of divines the king proceeded 
to meet his parliament, which, after a prolonged recess, 
occasioned by the terrors of a plague, once more met 
for the transaction of business. He found it, on almost 
all subjects, more disposed to wrangle with him con- 
cerning their mutual rights and privileges, than to 
supply those pecuniary wants of which he began already 
to experience the pressure. 

The truth indeed is, that the House of Commons 
had learned, even during the latter years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, to feel and to act upon its own importance. Of 
its members, moreover, a considerable proportion were 
strongly tinged with the principles of Puritanism; and 
with these, the results of the Hampton Court contro- 
versy told very unfavourably, in reference to their 
dealings with the crown. Principles which had been 
acted upon under all the sovereigns of the House of 
Tudor, were now repudiated. The nght of the king 
to grant monopolies in the conduct of trade, was called 
in question; the customs of purveyance, of wardship, 
and other feudal rights, were denounced; and a project 
was entertained of commuting them for an annual 
pension of fifty thousand pounds. These proceedings, 
together with the refusal of a subsidy, exceedingly 
provoked the monarch; but that which distressed him 
more than all the rest, was the coldness with which a 
proposition for a legislative union between England 
and Scotland was received. It had been the favourite 
project of his whole political life; he employed every 
possible expedient to accomplish it; but neither now, 
nor afterwards, could he prevail upon the Commons 
of England seriously to entertain the idea. James 
took the disappointment much to heart; nor was his 
grief diminished, when he saw that, even in ecclesias- 
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tical matters, the popular branch of the legislature 
evinced a disposition to interfere. In a word, the first 
session of his first parliament proved to James exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory; and he brought it to a close with 
a fearful conviction on his mind, that the power of the 
crown was not more absolute in England, than he had 
found it to be in his native country. 

If James had ever seriously wavered respecting the 
line which it behoved him to adopt, amid the clashing 
interests of the several religious parties into which the 
nation was divided, the results of the conference at 
Hampton Court seem to have determined him to 
espouse zealously the cause of the establishment, 
and of it alone. The convocation having enacted a 
body of canons for the regulation of divers matters 
affecting the discipline and service of the church, the 
clergy were required by their respective diocesans to 
signify their obedience, and all who refused, were, after 
sufficient time devoted to discussion, deprived of their 
benefices. The numbers thus deposed proved to be 
very inconsiderable, they scarcely amounted to fifty 
individuals; but they were an active and a fearless 
band, who filled the country with complaints of their 
own harsh usage, and of the king’s vehement leaning 
towards Popery. No charge could be less just than 
the latter; yet it was supported by evidence which 
excited, in the minds of more than the Puritan party, a 
good deal of uneasiness. It was shown that James had 
permitted the most severe of the penal laws against the 
Roman Catholics to fall into disuse. He had connived 
at the celebration of the mass in private families, and 
had not expelled, as the law required, all priests and 
missionaries from the shores of England. He now 
made haste to rescue himself from so foul a calumny, 
In the face, as the Papists affirmed, of an old pledge to 
the contrary, a proclamation appeared, renewing the 
legal fine of twenty pounds per month upon all recusants, 
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and requiring, not only that it should be regularly 
paid in all time coming, but that arrears should be 
made good. The ferment occasioned by this measure 
among the body against whom it was directed, was, 
as he expected, very great; and there arose out of 
it one of the most atrocious, as well as extravagant 
plots, of which the history of the world makes mention. 

There was one Robert Catesby, the descendant of an 
ancient and opulent family, which had been settled, 
during several generations, at Ashby St. Leger’s, in 
Northamptonshire, and was likewise possessed of con- 
siderable property in the county of Warwick. The father 
of this man, a zealous Roman Catholic, had more than 
once been imprisoned for recusancy, but the son, as soon 
as he attained to the years of discretion, abandoned the 
faith of his ancestors, and without professing any reli- 
gion at all, impaired both his fortune and his health by 
his excesses. In 1598, he became again a Papist; and 
a disposition naturally sanguine taking a novel turn, 
he devoted all his energies to the advancement of the 
Romish religion. Catesby was one of the desperate 
band, who, after stipulating for perfect liberty of con- 
Science, joined Essex in his revolt. He had been from 
the first a strenuous opponent of the claims of the 
king of Scots; and he was now wound up to a pitch of 
fury, by the exaction of repeated fines, which left him 
master of no ideas except such as seemed to bear upon 
the avenging of his church’s wrongs, by the destruction 
of her oppressors. 

Negotiations for peace with Spain were by this time 
far advanced; indeed, it had been one of the first acts 
in James’s reign to put an end to a war in which he 
himself took no interest, however agreeable it might be 
to the prejudices of his subjects. To foreign aid, there- 
fore, Catesby could not look; and from any open insur- 
rection he was aware that no good result could ensue. 
He resolved to play a darker and a more desperate 
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game; he determined to destroy at once both the king - 
and the members of the legislature, by blowing up the 
parliament-house with gunpowder. For some time he 
pondered this hideous project alone; but finding the 
necessity of some confidant and associate, he opened his 
mind, at length, to an old acquaintance, Thomas, the 
younger brother of Robert Winter, of Huddington, in 
Worcestershire. Winter was greatly shocked by the 
proposal, and for a time resisted it. But the artful 
reasonings of his friend gradually undermined his bet- 
ter principles, and he stipulated, in the end, only for 
such delay as should enable them to solicit the mediation 
of the Spanish ambassador in their favour. The Spanish 
ambassador proved lukewarm, asCatesby had anticipated. 
Nevertheless the journey which Winter undertook for 
the purpose of sounding him threw in their way an 
associate of incalculable value,—namely, Guy Fawkes, 
a native of Yorkshire, a soldier of fortune, and a man 
of indomitable courage. Him Winter brought back 
from Ostend,—where, being thrown out of service in 
the Spanish army, he was sojourning; and he became, 
in due time, not only a partner in the councils of the 
cabal, but the most forward instrument in carrying them 
into execution. 

While Winter was thus occupied abroad, Catesby 
had communicated his secret to two persons at home, 
namely, to Thomas Percy, a relative of the earl of 
Northumberland, who writhed under the conviction that 
James had deceived him*, and to John Wright, a recent 
convert to Popery, and of course peculiarly obnoxious 


* It was he who contended that the Papists had their ne- 
gotiation with James, while yet in Edinburgh; and who as- 
serted that the king of Scots had promised to afford them a 
free exercise of their religion, provided they would assist in 
securing his succession. James denied, and there 1s no ground 
on which to distrust his denial, that any such pledge had been 
given; but it is certain that a large proportion of the Catholics 
favoured him, and assigned this as their reason for doing so. 
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to persecution. He had barely mastered their prejudices 
against an act so atrocious, when Winter and Fawkes 
arrived, and the whole received the sacrament from the 
hands of father Gerard, a Jesuit missionary, in pledge of 
their fidelity one towards another. Still the conspirators 
lingered, as men are apt to do on the brink of so foul a 
precipice, hoping that some accident might yet occur, 
which should relieve them from the terrible obligation 
into which they had entered. But when weeks and 
months passed away, and the persecution continued 
unabated, and Spain, after a cold remonstrance, gave 
them up to the mercy of their rulers, the associates, 
abandoning all hope except in their own exertions, de- 
termined at every hazard to proceed. They exhorted 
one another to sacrifice their lives, like the Maccabees 
of old, for the deliverance of their brethren, and pro- 
nounced it a lawful retribution to bury the authors of 
their wrongs amid the ruins of that house, in which 
laws so iniquitous had been enacted. 

There was an empty house, with a garden annexed 
to it, contiguous to the old palace of Westminster, 
which they found, upon examination, to be well adapted 
to their purposes. They hired it in Percy’s name, and 
began immediately to dig through the garden-wall into 
a dilapidated building which abutted upon the par- 
liament-house. Never did captives, toiling for deliver- 
ance from bondage, display greater zeal or patience. 
They divided the day into three portions, each consist- 
ing of eight hours, and devoting two of these to labour, 
and one to rest,—they took it by turns to sleep and to 
work,—either in forcing a passage through the wall, 
which proved to be three yards in thickness, or in 
burying the rubbish under the soil of the garden. But 
while their task was yet incomplete, (they began on the 
Ast of December, 1604,) they learned that the parlia- 
ment, which had been summoned for February, was 
prorogued till the third of October, and they imme- 
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diately broke up, with the design of spending the Christ-- 
mas holidays at their respective homes,—without hold- 
ing the slightest communication, by letter or message, 
one with the other. 

While they were in this state Catesby took advantage 
of a commission granted to him by the king, and began 
to prepare men, horses, and arms, as if for future ser- 
vice. He applied likewise to Garnet, the head of the 
Jesuits in England, to confirm the wavering resolution 
of his associates, and by putting to him hypothetical 
questions, drew forth such answers as set their reviving 
scruples to sleep. This was followed by the communi- 
cation of the design to other parties; among whom 
were Butts, a confidential servant of Catesby, who was 
employed to convey arms into Worcestershire; Keys, a 
man of great resolution, and desperate from the loss of 
his property; Grant, the owner of a house at Norbrook, 
which lay conveniently for their future operations; and 
Ambrose Rookwood, of Stanningfield in Suffolk, who 
could furnish a valuable stud of horses. Nor was this 
all. The conspirators, having resumed their labours, 
were one day alarmed by a noise which appeared to 
proceed from some room immediately over their heads, 
and they ascertained, on inquiry, that there was a 
vaulted cellar beneath the House of Lords, which was 
at that critical moment offered for hire. Percy be- 
came, without loss of time, the nominal tenant; and 
into it was conveyed the gunpowder, with which it had 
been proposed to load a mine, already carried to a par- 
tial degree through the garden-wall, and under the 
foundations of the upper house of parliament. 

It is very difficult, amid the conflicting evidence 
which the spirit of party has handed down to us, to 
determine how far the schemes of this handful of 
desperate men were or were not communicated to the 
head of the Roman Catholic church. A consideration 
of the extreme peril of the enterprise, and of the scanty 
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means with which it was proposed to be carried for- 
ward, would lead us, independently of all moral con- 
siderations, to reject so heavy a charge against the See 
of Rome; but however this may be, it is certain that 
Guy Fawkes was despatched, during the summer, to 
Flanders; and that, besides holding frequent and con- 
fidential correspondence with some of the leading mem- 
bers of the society of Jesus, he exerted himself to 
establish a depot of arms and military stores, at a point 
within easy sail of the English coast. This done, he 
returned to his confederates; not, however, without 
having excited the suspicion of the vigilant Cecil; and 
found them preparing the means of action by a further 
extension of their confidence, and the secret enrolment 
of troops. But just at this moment the hopes of all 
were unexpectedly darkened, by the appearance of a 
royal proclamation, which extended the prorogation of 
parliament from October to the fifth day of November. 
Great, indeed, was the alarm excited by this casual 
circumstance; nor was it removed till Winter, by 
closely watching the conduct of the commissioners, had 
ascertained that they met above the mine, with the 
perfect coolness of men altogether unaware of the 
proximity of danger. 

Hitherto the expenses of the conspiracy (and they 
were both numerous and heavy) had been exclusively 
defrayed by Catesby. His coadjutors were all men of 
broken fortunes,—and his enthusiasm was such that 
he cheerfully devoted his property, as he risked his life, 
to the cause in which he had embarked. Now, how- 
ever, funds began to fail, and it became necessary to 
solicit the aid of persons capable of supplying them, 
even at the risk of extending his secret beyond the 
limits which prudence might dictate. In this emer- 
gency he opened. his mind to two individuals, sir Kve- 
rard Digby, of Drystoke in Rutlandshire, a youth of 
one-and-twenty, and Francis Tresham, of Rushton in 
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Northamptonshire, 2a man of maturer years, and still 
more extensive means. Qver the mind of Digby he 
soon acquired an ascendency. Fifteen hundred pounds 
were obtained from him, as well as an assurance that men 
and horses should be forthcoming in the hour of need; 
but Tresham, though he advanced not less than two 
thousand pounds, seems to have regarded the enterprise, 
from the first, with strong misgivings, if not with a more 
hostile feeling. Still Catesby’s affairs were desperate. 
He had taken with these the same precautions which 
he took with the rest, by swearing them at the altar to 
secrecy and good faith; and stifling, as he best could, 
the distrust which in spite of himself arose in his own 
mind, he went forward with his undertaking. 

The middle of October had now arrived, and all 
things appeared to indicate that, whatever suspicions 
might attach to the persons of some of the conspirators, 
the nature of their design had not yet transpired. 
They met, therefore, with considerable confidence, to 
make their final arrangements for the destruction of 
the king, the queen, prince Henry, the heir apparent 
to the throne, and all the chief of the nobility and 
gentry of England. After some debate, it was agreed 
that certain popish lords ought to be spared, and a list 
was made out of such as it might be advisable to warn, 
in order that they might absent themselves from the 
devoted assembly. The next matter to be arranged 
was the distribution of the several parts which the dif- 
ferent conspirators were to perform. To Fawkes was 
assigned the task of firing the train; to Percy, the care 
of seizing the young prince Charles. Dunchurch in 
Warwickshire was named as the point of general ren- 
dezvous; whence Digby, Tresham, Grant, and their 
associates, were to proceed to the house of lord Har- 
rington, and possess themselves of the infant princess 
Elizabeth. Meanwhile Catesby undertook to proclaim 
the heir apparent at Charing Cross,—and to issue a 
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declaration against monopolies, purveyances, and ward- 
ships. Last of all, it was resolved to appoint a regent, 
who should administer the royal authority during the 
nonage; though the name of the individual, whom it 
was proposed to advance to so perilous a dignity, was 
not permitted to transpire. 

I have alluded to Tresham as displaying, from the 
first, strong symptoms of dissatisfaction with the con- 
spiracy. As the moment of action drew near, his un- 
easiness became more and more perceptible, and he pro- 
posed a suspension of the project, on various grounds, 
at least till the close of the session. This was done after 
his associates had declared themselves averse to include 
lord Monteagle, who had married his sister, among the 
number of those whom it would be desirable to spare. 
But Catesby, though he judged it expedient to dissem- 
ble with the doubter, so far as might be done by an 
affected acquiescence in his wishes, never for a moment 
relaxed in his own exertions, or withdrew his own eyes 
from the goal that was before them. It is hard to say 
whether Tresham was deceived or not. Probably he 
was not deceived; but however this might be, the 
events of a few days gave proof that either he, or some 
one else, privy to the whole affair, was resolved to save 
lord Monteagle at all hazards. That nobleman, con- 
trary to his usual custom, had withdrawn to a country 
house, and was at supper with a few friends, when a 
letter was handed to him by a servant, which had been 
delivered in by a tall man, closely wrapped up ina cloak. 
Monteagle requested one of the gentlemen who waited 
upon him to read it aloud; and it ran thus:— 

“ My lord, out of the love I have to some of your 
friends, I have a care of your preservation, therefore I 
would advise you, as you tender your life, to devise 
some excuse to shift off your attendance at this parlia- 
ment, for God and man hath concurred to punish the 
wickedness of this time; and think not slightly of this 
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advertisement, but retire yourself into your country, 
where you may expect the event in safety; for 
though there be no appearance of any stir, yet I say 
they shall receive a terrible blow this parliament, and 
yet they shall not see who hurts them. This counsel 
is not to be contemned, because it may do you good 
and can do you no harm, for the danger is passed as 
soon as you have burned the letter, and I hope God 
will give you the grace to make good use of it; to whose 
holy protection I commend you.” 

This strange and incoherent epistle, to which neither 
date nor signature was attached, was laid, by lord 
Monteagle, before the minister, by whom, after some 
time spent in a vain effort to discover its import, it was 
communicated to the king. The latter, whose natural 
timidity was, perhaps, quickened by the recollection of 
his father’s fate, pronounced that the threatened blow 
could come only from an explosion of gunpowder, 
His opinion being adopted by the members of the 
council, preparations were made to investigate the 
matter more closely. It is a remarkable fact,—if, in- 
deed, the occurrence can be regarded as accidental, that 
the conspirators were not left in ignorance of these 
proceedings. Soon after the letter had been put into 
the king’s hands, the same gentleman who read it at 
lord Monteagle’s table, informed Winter of what had 
happened,—while Tresham, so early as the first of 
November, assured his associates that their plot was 
discovered, and its success impossible. As may be 
imagined, such warnings, coming from such quarters, 
excited among them some alarm, yet they resolved to 
goon. A few alterations were, indeed, made in the 
casting of the several parts which they had undertaken 
to play; for Fawkes now posted himself as a guard 
within the cellar; Percy and Winter undertook to 
superintend the operations in London, while Catesby 
and Wright departed for the general rendezvous in 
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Warwickshire. But willing to be convinced by Percy's 
arguments, that Tresham only feigned what he feared, 
they refused to seek safety in flight. They had staked 
their lives upon the hazard of the die, and they re- 
solved to abide the throw. 

On the fourth of November the members of the 
conspiracy repaired to the stations which had been 
severally allotted to them. They met with no inter- 
ruption, nor discerned any cause of alarm, till towards 
the evening of that day, when Fawkes, who kept watch 
in the cellar, found himself suddenly confronted by the 
Lord Chamberlain, who, with lord Montague, had, 
according to custom, inspected the preparations which 
‘were made to receive the parliament. Litile conversa- 
tion passed between them, for the nobles took no fur- 
ther notice of Fawkes than to question him as to the 
proprietor of the fuel, over wnich he seemed to keep 
guard. Yet even that, slight as it was, would have 
excited extremely uneasy sensations in any man, whose 
nerves were not cast in an iron mould, like those of the 
conspirator. It would appear, indeed, that even Fawkes’s 
heart misgave him for a moment,—at all events, it is 
certain that he sought out Percy, to whom he made a 
report of what had occurred. But reassured by the 
lofty bearing of his confederate, he immediately returned 
to his post; and made ready, in the event of any acci- 
dent occurring, to fire the train at once, and perish 
together with his enemies. Such was his determination, 
when about two o'clock on the morning of the fifth, he 
judged it prudent to visit the magazine, for the purpose 
of ascertaining that all was in order. He had applied 
the key to the lock with this view, when a body of 
soldiers, at the head of whom was sir Thomas Knevet, 
suddenly rushed upon him, and as he could not lay his 
hand on his sword, or offer the smallest resistance, 
overpowered and disarmed him. The whole device was 
forthwith laid bare. Behind the door stood a dark 
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lantern, which contained a lighted taper; trains were 
laid along the floor to communicate with the fuel, and 
beneath the fuel were concealed two hogsheads and 
thirty-two barrels of gunpowder. Finally, in the 
pockets of the prisoner himself,—who was ready cloaked 
and booted for a journey,—were discovered three slow- 
matches, concerning his mode of using which no one 
could entertain a doubt. 

Early as it was, the king had already risen, and at 
four o'clock the prisoner was brought for interrogation 
before him and the council. Nothing daunted by their 
presence the prisoner behaved with the same unbend- 
ing resolution which had characterized him throughout 
the conspiracy. He gave his name as Johnson, stated 
that he belonged to Percy, avowed his design to destroy 
the parliament, but positively refused to say whether 
he had any confederates. Even the rack, which, on his 
removal to the Tower, was applied, failed to wring 
from him a confession, till the confederates, by appear- 
ing in arms, rendered further concealment useless. 
The truth, indeed, is, that intelligence of Fawkes’s cap- 
ture was not slow in reaching those members of the 
plot whose business it was to remain in London. They 
instantly took arms and hastened down to Dunchurch, 
where, under the pretext of a hunting-party, Digby had 
drawn together a numerous body of his friends and 
adherents. But the dejection displayed in their coun- 
tenances, and tle long and secret conference which they 
held with their hust, soon caused an alarm of disap- 
pointed treason to arise. One by one the guests stole 
away, till the leaders of the conspiracy were deserted 
by all, except a handful of attendants,—who swelled 
their total strength to about eighty persons. With 
these, who were well armed and mounted, they boldly 
took the field. As 1t was useless now to seize the per- 
son of the princess, they thought only of increasing 
their numbers; and rode with this view, through the 
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counties of Warwick and Worcester. But to their 
indescribable chagrin not a Roman Catholic joined 
them, while the sheriffs followed whithersoever they 
went, with the whole array of the counties. Under 
these circumstances it was resolved to make one effort 
more, and in the event of a failure to perish. At 
Holbeach, the pursuers closed upon them, but, as they 
consisted of a disorderly crowd, it was considered not 
impossible to defeat them by a sudden attack; and it 
was justly argued, that even such a victory, if it failed 
to accomplish anything further, would, at all events, 
secure a retreat for themselves beyond sea. As if fate, 
however, had determined to thwart them in all their 
undertakings, even their magazine of gunpowder became 
accidentally ignited, and, besides stripping them of the 
last means of efficient resistance, maimed a number of 
their chiefs, so that they were totally incapable of 
exertion. Now, then, to die like men seemed the only 
alternative left. Those who had escaped the explosion 
threw open the gates, and rushed out, sword in hand, 
only that they might be mowed down by the bullets of 
their enemies, who fired upon them in comparative 
security. Percy and Catesby fell covered with wounds ; 
Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and others, were taken; 
and all, as well as Garnet the Jesuit, died upon the 
scaffold, not only confessing their crime, but making a 
boast of it. 

It was not, perhaps, unnatural in the Protestant 
people of England, to attach a portion of the guilt of 
a purely Popish conspiracy to the whole body of Papists 
throughout the kingdom. The king, on the other 
hand, would have willingly confined his censures to a 
few men of rank, whose peculiar circumstances appeared 
to connect them, in some degree, either with the conspi- 
rators or their design. The earl of Northumberland, for 
example, being a relative of Percy, was fined to the 
amount of thirty thousand pounds, and imprisoned in 
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the Tower. The lords Mordaunt, Stourton, and Mon- 
tague, having been convicted of a design to absent 
themselves from the meeting of parliament, were 
amerced in lesser sums. But these acts, though suffi- 
ciently arbitrary, fell far short of the people’s expec- 
tations. When the parliament met, James recommended 
to his commons to forget, as he already did, the violence 
which had been offered to them. The commons, on 
the other hand, proceeded to pass bills more and more 
severe against the professors of Popery. A new oath 
of abjuration was invented; new penalties were 
attached to recusancy; and new powers afforded to 
magistrates, and even to constables, for discovering and. 
bringing to justice inveterate delinquents. To James, 
whose natural disposition was lenient, and who would 
have willmgly stood well, had it been possible to do 
so, even with the court of Rome, these enactments 
proved the reverse of palatable. Nevertheless he was 
compelled to go with the stream; and as, in due time, 
he entered the lists as a controversialist in defence of 
the oath to which he had assented, it excites no sur- 
prise to discover that his zeal became, by degrees, more 
ardent, and his proceedings more arbitrary. 

The domestic annals of England, during the interval 
between the years 1606, and 1617, present us with 
little else than a detail of the follies and extravagancies 
of a profuse and profligate court, and of a series of 
struggles which were incessantly carried on between 
the crown and the House of Commons, on the subject 
of their mutual privileges. James, a weak, though 
doubtless a learned prince, appears to have been con- 
stantly under the guidance of some favourite, whose 
talents and experience were rarely such as to justify the 
confidence reposed in him. An agreeable person, a taste 
for pageants and shows, a pert manner, even though 
displayed towards himself, were qualities which the 
king of England knew not how to resist; and hence, 
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while his council abounded with wise and able states- 
men, his own proceedings were rarely distinguished by 
amy show of political wisdom. Among such favourites 
there were two, of whom, by reason of the influence 
which they exercised over the management of public 
affairs, it is necessary to take notice. The first was a 
Seotchman, by name Robert Carre, a youth of good 
family, but poor, whom the accidental fracture of his 
leg by the fall of his horse, during a tournament, intro- 
daced to the king’s notice. Him James, after tending 
him as a father would a son, during his confinement, 
and personally instructing him in letters, and “the 
eraft of statesmanship,” advanced successively to the 
honours of knighthood, of the peerage, and of a privy 
councillor. He became, in short, the dispenser of all 
royal favours, and the pole-star by which the courtiers 
steered their course; and, in justice to the object of so 
much extravagant fondness, it must be acknowledged, 
that for a while, at least, his conduct lay open to slight 
censure. But an unfortunate attachm rt to the young 
lady Essex, which was unfortunately rei irned, led him 
into crimes each more heinous than the other. His 
first offence was an intrigue with this beautiful 
but giddy woman; his next, the procuring a divorce 
between the adulteress and her husband, and then 
taking her to wife. So far he did nothing which could 
injure him in the eyes of his master, or seriously affect 
his reputation among a body of corrupt courtiers; but 
the third crime laid to his charge could not be over- 
looked. Sir Thomas Overbury, an unprincipled but 
able man, had been his confidant in the beginning of 
this affair, though he strenuously dissuaded him from a 
Marriage with the partner of his crime. Carre, now 
earl of Somerset, was weak enough to inform his wife 
of the matter, and Overbury being thrown into prison, 
died there, as was alleged, of poison. It was but 
natural that guspicion should attach to the Somersets, 
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who were put upon their trial, They were found 
guilty; she, upon her own confession, he, on presump- 
tive evidence, and they were both condemned to die. 
But James could not bring himself to command the 
execution of one whom he had once trusted. The 
miserable pair, after a long confinement in the Tower, 
were released, and spent the remainder of their days in 
obscurity and mutual hate; subsisting on a pension 
which they received from James's bounty. 

The other favourite was George Villiers, a man of 
very different temperament; equally attractive in his 
personal appearance, but far more ambitious, more 
haughty, more wayward, and more passionate. He 
had attained the age of one-and-twenty, and was just 
returned from foreign travel, when at the critical 
moment of Somerset’s disgrace, he attracted the king’s 
notice. All the affection which Carre had forfeited 
was instantly lavished upon him. He became viscount 
Villiers; earl, marquess, and at length, duke of Buck- 
ingham, maste: of the horse, chief-justice in Eyre, 
warden of the cinque ports, master of the king’s bench, 
constable of Windsor, and lord high admiral of England. 
But these dignities, though they carned with them 
great weight, added little to the power of a man who 
ruled his prince with a despotic authority, and bent 
him to all his humours. Even Bacon, the great lumi- 
nary of his age, was fain to seek in the headstrong 
favourite, a patron and protector,—while over Charles, 
whom the death of his elder brother, in 1611, advanced 
to the station of heir-apparent, he cast a spell not less 
potent than that by which he governed the king. 

Under the tutelage of such a guide, we cannot be 
surprised to find that all the natural foibles of the 
monarch were fostered and increased. James abhorred 
business, and Buckingham encouraged him in avoid- 
ing it. Four days in the week were dedicated to 
cock-fighting; and of the remainder, almost all were 
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spent in hunting or hawking. In the evenings, more- 
over, the erie of ace were carried to the 
greatest excess, insomuch that even among the ladies, 
intoxication was no rare occurrence. Then again, in 
processions, in shows, in tournaments, and combats of 
beasts, not only much time, but a great deal of money 
was wasted ; while the king, when remonstrated with, 
did not hesitate to declare, that in accepting the Eng- 
lish crown, he had no intention to make himself a 
slave. “I will rather,” said he, “ go back to my own 
country, than be confined all day to my closet, or 
chained to the council-board.” 

It is extremely probable that a contemplation of the 
king’s personal misconduct may have encouraged the 
commons to carry forward those attacks on the royal 
prerogative, which began in the first session after 
his accession, and which his ill-expressed anger never 
sufficed to restrain. His profusion, indeed, by ren- 
dering him always poor, exposed him to continual 
mortifications ; for the parliament positively refused to 
grant any supply unless it were purchased by some 
concession. Thus harassed by the pressure of his 
necessities on the one hand, and by the parsimonious 
and encroaching temper of the legislature on the other, 
James, after dissolving the parliament, made an effort 
to raise a revenue without its assistance. I have had 
occasion more than once, to allude to duties on certain 
descriptions of goods, such ag wool, wool-fells, leather, 
wine, &c.; which, when imported from abroad, or 
shipped for a foreign market, the kings of England 
were accustomed to levy. That this custom originated 
in 2 legislative arrangement there is little reason to 
doubt; for during many ages, it had been regarded as 
a privilege attached to the crown; and from the reign 
of Henry the Fifth, when the matter came to be regu- 
lated, and the tax obtained the appellation of Tonnage 
and Poundage, the first parliament which met at the 
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commencenient of each new reign, was in the habit of 
settling it upon the sovereign during his life-time. 

In this respect, James had not been treated diffe- 
rently from his predecessors. The statute of Tonnage 
and Poundage secured to him a small revenue, which 
rose or fell according to the state of foreign trade ; and 
so long as he entertained the faintest prospect of being 
able to meet his difficulties by such means, he was 
content with it. But it now occurred to him, that 
without infringing upon the constitutional rights of the 
legislature, he might render this their admitted gift 
more valuable. The amount of duty to be paid on each 
cargo was originally fixed at a per centage on its value. 
Such per centage was then considerable, but the great 
influx of the precious metals into Europe, which ensued 
upon the discovery of America, had reduced it, in 
latter times, to the merest trifle. James issued a pro- 
clamation, by which merchants and others were warned 
that tonnage and poundage would be exacted in the 
spirit of the statute which legalized the impost., As a 
matter of course, the traders loudly complained, some 
going so far as to resist the demands of the revenue- 
officers; but the question being brought before the 
judges in the court of exchequer, it was given, in spite 
of Coke’s opposition, in the king’s favour. The event 
proved that the funds thus obtained at the sacrifice of 
public favour were not equal to the cost: but James 
did not stop here. He revived the feudal custom of 
exacting a benevolence to defray the expenses of con- 
ferring knighthood on his son; and even went so far 
as to obtain, by a commission under the great seal, 
that which had long been deemed a compulsory loan. 
Not all of these expedients, however, sufficed to de- 
liver him from his embarrassments; and, in 1610, he 
was compelled, though sorely against his will, to issue 
writs for the meeting of a new parliament. 


While the king thus governed alone, an event befell, 
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of which some notice deserves to be taken, chiefly be- 
cause it resembled, in many respects, certain occurrences 
of a more modern date. In the year 1607, the peace 
of the counties of Northampton, Warwick, and Lei- 
cester, was disturbed by the mutinous assemblage, in 
various parts, of bodies of labouring men. Armed only 
with hammers, saws, pickaxes, and other implements 
of husbandry, the malecontents began a furious attack 
upon ail enclosures,—pulling down the fences, levelling 
brick walls, and filling up the ditches by which they 
were surrounded. Their cry was, that they found it 
impossible to earn a subsistence, In consequence of the 
extent to which the farms had been converted into 
grass-parks; and that it was better to die at once, than 
to see their wives and children starve before their faces. 
Wherever they went, the insurgents were well received 
by the populace, who, for the most part, jomed them; 
and the only violence which they offered to the persons 
of such as remonstrated, was to force them into their 
ranks and compel them to work. Had not we our- 
selves witnessed like scenes, we should have doubtless 
marvelled to learn that these unarmed mobs struck the 
greatest panic into the minds of their superiors ; and that 
they were not dispersed till the nobles put themselves 
at the head of their armed retainers, and executed upon 
some of the most forward, a severe military execution. 
Yet such was the case. A good many were cut down 
by the exasperated yeomanry, and a few of the ring- 
leaders, being made prisoners, suffered death at the 
hands of the executioner. 

It is not worth while to particularize the proceedings 
of the parliament which met in the spring of 1610. In 
spite of an unexampled interference on the part of the 
court, for the purpose of swaying the elections in every 
part of the country, this House of Commons proved to 
the full as unmanageable as its predecessor; and neg- 
lecting the king’s necessities, began at once with passing 
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resolutions condemuatory of all that had taken place 
during the recess. Not satisied with this, the repre- 
sentatives of the people denounced feudal exactions ag 
unsuited to the spirit of the times, and demanded the 
abolition of purveyance, and the exchange of every 
other kind of tenure into that of free and common soc- 
cage. These proceedings greatly enraged the king, 
whose indignation was not lessened by the presentment 
of a long list of grievances, of which the commons re- 
quired the redress, as a preliminary to the consideration 
of any financial question. Without giving his ministers 
time to complete an arrangement which they had begun 
for the commutation, on favourable terms, of the bur- 
dens denounced, he suddenly dissolved the parliament; 
thus rendering it next to impossible to establish a good 
understanding between the crown and the people. 
While he thus absurdly misdirected the influence 
which he still possessed in England, James was not 
forgetful of the condition both of Ireland and Scot- 
Jand ; in his dealings with the former country, display- 
ing almost as much of sagacity as he exhibited folly 
and rashness in his management of the latter. Ireland 
had come to him, conquered, indeed, but not subdued ; 
and though avowedly under the management of English 
laws, to all practical purposes, in a state of primitive 
barbarism. Revolts were continually breaking out; 
and, except in the immediate vicinity of the military 
stations, there was no safety for either property or life. 
James determined to put an end to this state of things. 
Having with difficulty subdued O’Dogherty and his 
confederates, and by forfeitures obtained possession of 
the whole province of Ulster, he devised a plan for 
rendering that which had formerly been the most savage, 
at once the most profitable and the best ordered dis- 
trict throughout the island. He divided the property 
into portions, of which none exceeded in amount 2000 
acres, and allotted each to a tenant or owner, who was 
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required to reside. In this distribution, care was taken 
that the tracts least accessible should be occupied by 
emigrants from England or Scotland; while the open 
‘plains were distributed among the natives themselves. 
These were taught the arts of husbandry and manufac- 
ture, and being totally cut off from communication with 
their former leaders, became in due time an industrious 
and quiet race. 

It was not, however, into Ulster alone, that James 
strove to introduce a taste for the habits of domestic 
life. Throughout all Ireland, he abolished customs 
which had been too long permitted to prevail; such as 
the Betroun law*, which set a price upon every man’s 
life; the customs of Gavelkind and Tanistry, or here- 
ditary chiefship. The people were everywhere declared 
to be free; the right of service, by which tenants held 
their lands, was commuted for a fixed rent in money, and 
the lands themselves, being assumed, on the plea that the 
titles were defective, were restored on such conditions 
as might prevent, for the future, all tyranny and oppres- 
sion over the cultivators. These regulations, with the 
establishment of circuit courts, and the maintenance of 
a small but well-disciplined army, produced such asto- 
nishing changes in the condition of Ireland, that within 
nine years, greater advances were made towards its re- 
formation than had been effected under English rule 
during the preceding period of four centuries and a half. 

Very different, both in its progress and in its results, 
was James's policy towards Scotland. There, indeed, 
tapine and violence were comparatively little known; 
and the people, satisfied with institutions, doubtless, 
far from perfect, lived at peace among themselves; but 
there was one defect connected with this condition, 
which excited great uneasiness in the king’s mind, and 
which he took the earliest opportunity to rectify. The 

* An old Milesian law, similar to that of the Saxons, which rendered 


murder an offence against the family of the murdered party, not against the 
commonwealth, 
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Scots had carried the reformation of ecclesiastical 
abuses to an extreme. They had abolished Episcopacy, 
renounced the use of the surplice, and abjured all set 
forms of prayer in the celebration of public worship 
and the administration of the sacraments. The church, 
in fact, was constituted on the model of that of 
Geneva, and was governed by Presbyteries, Synods, and 
a General Assembly. Both on religious and political 
grounds, James stood opposed to this arrangement, and 
he laboured hard to effect a change. Being supported by 
a strong party, (for it was only to the south of the Tay 
that men conscientiously resisted the change), he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the introduction of Episcopacy ; 
which was conferred upon three clergymen, sent to 
England for the purpose, and by them communicated 
to their brethren. But his further efforts to establish 
chapters, and to place in the hands of the diocesans the 
same powers which were exercised by English bishops, 
met with a Jess cordial reception. Of the nobles, 
almost all had enriched themselves by the plunder of 
church property. They became apprehensive that 
restitution would be required, and they, accordingly, 
stimulated the ministers to denounce both this attempt 
and the introduction of a book of Common Prayer, as 
a meditated return to Popery. It is true, that James, 
by visiting Edinburgh in person, and displaying a dis- 
position to punish, not less than to persuade, so far 
overcame the scruples of the General Assembly, that 
the new constitution was admitted : but he had scarcely 
returned to London, ere murmuring began to be heard, 
which it was found impracticable to silence, and not 
very easy to evade. Scotland endured its new form of 
church-government, no doubt: but the undue haste 
with which it had been erected was never forgiven ; 
while the foundation was laid of many troubles, con- 
cerning which I shall have occasion to speak by and by. 

All this while, England enjoyed a profound, if not a 
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; peace, with the continental nations; and 
James, who detested war, endeavoured to secure the 
continuance of tranquillity, by negotiating advantageous 
marriages for his children. On the 14th of February, 
1613, his daughter Elizabeth, then a girl of sixteen 
years of age, was wedded to Frederick the elector 
tine. The alliance, which was regarded by the people 
at large with especial favour, proved, indeed, eminently 
disastrous in its issue, by involving James in a quarrel 
which he possessed neither the energy nor the means to 
conduct aright; but as yet, no such results were anti- 
cipated from it, and the king carried forward another 
treaty, with a view to ensure the good-will of Spain, 
by a union between one of the Infantas and his son 
Charles. The latter negotiation, had, however, made 
little progress, when two occurrences befell, which, 
though widely different in kind, were almost equally 
calculated to throw impediments in the way of its 
accomplishment. I allude to a piratical expedition of 
which Raleigh took the command, and a quarrel in 
which the Palatine became unjustifiably involved with 
the house of Austria. 

My reader will bear in mind, that Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, having been convicted of high-treason, had lain 
@ prisoner in the Tower, and under sentence of death, 
ever since the year of James's accession to the throne. 
But the Tower was at that time the residence of several 
enlightened persons, who strove to mitigate the herrors 
of imprisonment by the cultivation of literature; and 
Raleigh, influenced by their example, devoted the 
powers of his active mind to the composition of a work 
which has given him a high rank among the English 
authors of his age*. Even the pursuits of litexature, 


* Raleigh published many treatises, as well as some poetry 
of value; but his great work was the History of the World; 
of which the plan, the sentiments, and the diction, were his 
own, though the materials were supplied by his friends. 
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however, sufficed not to appease that lenging after 
freedom to which all men, and especially men of Raleigh's 
temperament, are subject; and the captive, after re- 
peatedly petitioning for a release, and being as repeatedly 
denied it, devised the following expedient to attain his 
object. During one of those exploratory voyages 
which Elizabeth encouraged him to undertake, Raleigh 
had discovered along the banks of the Oronooko, a tract 
af fertile and open country, where he was well received 
by the natives. On his return home, he spoke of this 
kingdom of Guiana, as abounding in gold; and of its 
chiefs as of princes far more civilized and wealthy than 
those whom the Spaniards had found in Mexico and 
Peru. Still he made no effort to colonize it; but now, 
when all other expedients failed, he revived this for- 
gotten tale, and took care to add, that Guiana contained 
one gold-mine in particular, from which sufficient 
treasure might be dug to enrich, beyond all calculation, 
both the king and his subjects. James's wonder as 
well as his cupidity was excited. At the instigation 
of the minister, he consented to the equipment of a 
squadron which should be put under the orders of 
Raleigh; and Raleigh eventually quitted the Tower, as 
the commander of a fleet, with sentence of death still 
hanging over his head. 

Between the period of Raleigh’s former and his 
present voyage, the Spaniards had established a settle- 
ment on the Oronooko, to which they gave the name of 
Fort St. Thomas, and in which they placed a garrison. 
Their jealousy was excited by the rumour of this arma- 
ment, and they obtained from James an assurance that 
no attempt would be made to encroach upon this or 
any other part of their Transatlantic dominions. But 
Raleigh, to whom the non-existence of the mine was 
well-known, no sooner reached the mouth of the river, 
than he forgot the pledge which he had given to his 
prince, and attacked St. Thomas, of which he obtained 
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possession, though at the sacrifice of his son’s life. It 
was a rash, and to himself a fatal step. The place 
contained no valuable plunder to gratify the spoilers ; 
his crews, indignant at the deception practised upon 
them, broke out into mutiny; they put him in irons, in 
his own ship, and brought him back a prisoner to Eng- 
land. Then followed a remonstrance from the Spanish 
ambassador, as well as a threat of retaliation, which 
James was too happy to avert by sacrificing a subject 
whom he never loved. Raleigh was not, indeed, tried 
for piracy, because the judges pronounced him already 
dead in law; but the sentence which had been pro- 
nounced upon him upwards of fifteen years ago, was 
carried into execution. He died with great courage, 
amid the general lamentations of all classes. 

This trivial misunderstanding was scarcely explained 
away, when graver grounds of offence presented them- 
selves, in the ill-advised acceptance by the Palatine, of 
the throne of Bohemia, which was offered to him by a 
body of rebels against the authority of the emperor. 
The rebels were, however, protestants, and had just 
cause of complaint; for the emperor was a zealot in 
his own religious opinions, as well as in his system of 
government ; and hence the Palatine, misled by per- 
sonal ambition, which he was willing to regard as a 
higher motive, did not presume, as a defender of the 
true faith, to reject the proffered dignity. Without con- 
sulting either his father-in-law or prince Maurice, the 
illustrious vindicator of the liberties and religion of the 
Low Countries, he marched an army into Bohemia, and 
proclaimed himself king. Without a moment's delay, 
Austria took up arms. She was supported by Poland, 
Saxony, and even by Spain, while Frederick saw no 
hope of assistance, except from the Low Countries and 
from England. But though the English people entered 
keenly into his quarrel, and clamoured for an arma- 
ment, James refused to recognise his title. He could 
have done so only at the expense of a general war, and 
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the sacrifice of a Spanish alliance, with all its promised 
advantages, and James was too averse to the one, as 
well as too eager for the other, to put them in com- 
petition with the claims which his son-in-law brought 
forward. The consequence was, that the Palatine was 
not only driven from Bohemia, but became a fugitive 
in Holland, and a dependant on the bounty of strangers; 
while James was soon made aware that the misfortune 
was attributed everywhere to his weakness; and that 
the remnant of favour which his subjects had hitherto 
retained for him, was totally dissipated. 

Such was the temper of men’s minds, when the pres- 
sure of his necessities compelled the king once more to 
summon a parliament. His first application was, of 
course, for a pecuniary supply, of which the House of 
Commons determined to postpone the consideration till 
they should have taken other matters, in their eyes 
much more important, under their notice. Their first 
measure was to attack all monopolies, and to impeach 
certain individuals by whom they had been enjoyed ; 
the next, to convict the Lord Chancellor Bacon of ac- 
cepting gifts from the suitors in chancery, and to drive 
him with disgrace from the public service. Had these 
steps, bold as they doubtless were, followed, instead 
of preceding the consideration of his private wishes, 
James would have probably thought lightly of them, as 
it was he took them grievously amiss, and prorogued 
the parliament. Nor did his vengeance end here. 

He caused two of the most conspicuous among the 
popular orators, sir Edwin Sandys and sir Edward Coke, 
to be arrested ; and repeatedly examined them on some 
secret charge, of which the purport was never revealed. 
The imprudent monarch gained little by this exercise 
of his power. A stern necessity compelled him again 
to meet the House of Commons, which he had doubly 
offended, and he was forced to assure them that the 
prosecution of the two parties related in no respect to 
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their conduct as members of the legislative bedy. Still 
the Commons refused to be satisfied. They ordered 
the serjeant-at-arms to take into custody the accusers of 
Sandys and Coke, and made no secret of their deter- 
mination te push the inquiry to the utmost attainable 
limit. Then followed mutual recriminations and re- 
monstrances, which served only to widen the breach, 
which was rendered irreparable by a reported pre- 
paration on the part of the Commons to remonstrate 
against any alliance between the heir of the English 
throne and a Catholic princess. James made haste to 
prevent the presentation of this most offensive petition. 
He hurried up to London, caused the journals of the 
house to be brought to him, tore out with his own 
hands certain obnoxious resolutions which had been 
entered, and first prorogued, and afterwards dissolved 
the rebellious parliament. 

One of the chief inducements to the Spanish match 
lay in the promise of a rich dower with the bride, 
which would have relieved the king from at least the 
most harassing of the demands to which he was sub- 
ject. The court of Madrid, however, seemed in no 
hurry to bring the negotiation to a point; and Charles, 
swayed by the counsels of the favourite, Buckingham, 
began to express great impatience. James went along 
with him in the feeling ; and when the two young men 
proposed to set out “like knights-errant in disguise, 
and to urge the suit before the lady in person, by dis- 
playing their persons in Madrid,” he would not for a 
while listen to the suggestion. Nevertheless, the en- 
treaties of Charles, supported as they were by the 
petulance and ill-humour of Buckingham, prevailed 
Without so much as laying the scheme before the 
privy-council, or seeking any other sanction than that 
of the king, Charles, with his profligate companion, 
set forth upon an adventure, to which he pleased 
himself with believing that since the best days of 
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chivalry no parallel could be found in the history of 
the royal families of Europe. 

Sir Thomas Digby, Earl of Bristol, was at that time 
ambassador at Madrid, a man of sound judgment, great 
discretion, and very considerable talents as a diplo- 
matist. He was surprised one day by the arrival at 
his house of two gentlemen, who sent in their names 
as John and Thomas Smith; and who, with less of 
ceremony than the manners of the times required, de~ 
manded an audience. They were admitted, and the 
ambassador instantly recognised the prince. The 
rumour soon got abroad that the heir-apparent to the 
English crown was arrived; and the king of Spain, 
with all his courtiers, flattered by the confidence thus 
reposed in them, hastened to pay to him their respects. 
As may be imagined, the capital became forthwith a scene 
of constant gaiety and amusements. Tournaments, 
bull-fights, and other games, called forth the skill of 
the gallants, and delighted the multitude; while in 
private Charles was assiduous m his devotions to his 
intended bride, as well as prodigal of his pledges touch- 
mg her future happiness. It had been early stipulated 
by the king of Spain, that his daughter should enjoy 
perfect freedom in the exercise of her religion, and that 
the children of the marriage should be committed to 
her guidance till they had attained their thirteenth 
year. Fresh articles, securing a toleration to all 
Catholics, were now brought forward, and though not 
inscribed in the public treaty, were admitted and acceded 
to in private. But a negotiation, which in spite of the 
habitual procrastination of Spanish diplomacy, and an 
artful delay on the part of the Pope to grant a dispen- 
sation, appeared at one period in a fair way of being 
brought to a satisfactory issue, the shameless profligacy, 
and the insolent familiarity of Buckingham, suddenly 
broke off. The grandees of Spain, a grave and haughty 
race, paid to the favourite less court than he conceived 
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to be his due; while the English ambassador made little 
effort to conceal his disapprobation of an interference as 
mischievous as it was ill-timed. The consequence was 
that Buckingham became disgusted with the court and 
the people; and, after inducing the prince to commit 
himself, even to the granting of a matrimonial proxy, 
declared all at once that he distrusted the issue. By 
and by, the two lords withdrew from Madrid, and at a 
moment when nothing less was expected there than 
the performance of the ceremony, a messenger arrived 
to announce that the prince had changed his mind, and 
that the treaty of marriage was at an end. 

Such an insult was not likely to be borne with patience 
by any king, and least of all by a king of Spain. He 
began immediately to arm, while in England the pro- 
spect of a Spanish war was hailed with delight, and the 
man, by whose selfishness and vanity it had been 
brought about, was treated asa patriot. Even the par- 
liament, which it was found necessary to assemble, ap- 
peared to forget for a while its jealousy of royal power 
in the contemplation of a contest from which, if vigor- 
ously conducted, the best results were expected to 
accrue, not to England alone, but to the whole of Pro- 
testant Europe. A sum of money was readily voted for 
the equipment of a fleet and an army. The king was 
urged to place himself at the head of a Protestant 
Crusade, of which it should be the object to bridle 
the ambition of the house of Austria; while at home 
he was requested to carry into their fullest force the 
penal laws against papists. Never was prince more 
sorely beset than James. Abhorring, perhaps dreading, 
war, he began his military preparations with the ut- 
most possible degree of reluctance, while to the propo- 
sition for a renewal of persecution he gave a steady 
denial, which he vindicated by quoting the old adage, 
“that the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
church.” The unanimous wish of the nation, however, 
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supported by the advice of his son and the demands of 
Buckingham, overcame, in the former instance, his 
scruples. War was declared against Spain; though 
over the Papists at home the same shield of protec- 
tion was held, which had hitherto defended them from 
the fury of the Puritans. 

It formed a curious feature in the character of James, 
that in the very face of his own recorded sentiments *, 
his pride urged him to seek an alliance with one or 
other of the great, though Catholic, powers of Europe. 
The Spanish match was no sooner cast aside than nego- 
tiations were opened to complete one with France, and 
Charles was in due time engaged to the Princess Hen- 
rietta Maria, with whom he had danced at a ball in Paris, 
and to whom he had become attached. Meanwhile 
an expedition was fitted out, and six thousand men 
passed into Holland, who served with distinction under 
Prince Maurice in his campaign against Spinola. This 
was followed shortly afterwards by the assembling of a 
second army, which, to the amount of twelve thousand 
men, was committed to the guidance of Count Mans- 
feldt, one of the most distinguished commanders of 
the age in which he lived, and a bitter enemy to the 
emperor. It was the design of this armament to re- 
conquer the Palatinate, and the king of France under- 
took to support it; but the troops were refused a land- 
ing at Calais under circumstances of peculiar cruelty, 
and driven to seek shelter in Zealand. A deadly dis- 
temper, occasioned by the scantiness and bad quality of 
their provisions, broke out among them, which swept 
off not fewer than five thousand, while the remainder 
were at once too much wasted, and too inconsiderable 
in point of numbers, to accomplish any thing. James 
deeply deplored this calamity, and was repeatedly heard 
to complain, that he who had passed his youth in the 

* In his book, called Doron Basilicon, he laid it down as a 
rule, not to unite his son except to a Protestant princess, 
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caltivation of the arts of peace, should have been driven 
to make war in his old age. But he did not long sar- 
vive it. Soon after the marriage of his son had been 
accomplished by proxy, and before the bride arrived in 
England, he was seized with a tertian ague, of which, 
on the twenty-seventh day of March, 1625, he died, 
in the twenty-third year of his reign, and fifty-seventh 
of his age. 

James the First of England was one of those extra- 
ordinary mixtures of good and bad qualities, concerning 
whom it is difficult to speak, except in a series of para- 
doxes. Learned, even to pedantry, yet ignorant of the 
ways of the world ; liberal to profusion, yet in many 
respects mean and parsimonious ; kind-hearted, yet vin- 
dictive ; jealous of his own authority, yet incapable of 
exercising it; he was ever anxious to secure the good- 
will of all his neighbours, and ever liable, by some act 
of indiscretion, to incur their hatred. As a politician, 
he was at once arrogant and timid,—jealous of his 
prerogative, and fearful to enforce it. His wisdom, 
indeed, and he possessed much, was that of a counsel- 
lor rather than of a sovereign; his talent, that of a 
philosopher, rather than of the head of a great nation. 
Perhaps, the temper of the age in which he lived was 
such as few princes would have been able to manage ; 
for the love of liberty had grown up into a restlessness 
under all control, and institutions were become un- 
popular in exact proportion to their antiquity. But, 
however this may be, it is certain that his method of 
opposing the current only added to its force; and that 
the evils which he desired to assuage, became, after 
every palliative, more and more gigantic. He left, in 
short, a sad legacy behind him of dissension and 
mutual jealousy, of which ‘his successor was doomed. 
to witness the effects, in a very tragical manner. 

The reign of James is memorable at home for the 
marked change which had taken place im the temper 
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ef the public mind touching established usages; far the 
declining influence both of the crown and of the aristo- 
eracy, and the growing power of the people. For this 
various reasons may be assigned. The increase of 
&nowledge consequent on the invention of printing, and 
a deliverance from the yoke of Popish thraldom, equally 
taught men to think, more than they had been accus- 
tomed to do, for themselves; while the more general 
diffusion of wealth, whether coming from an enlarged 
ecommerce, or from the extravagance of individuals, 
brought the different ranks in society more into collision, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for evil. Abroad, again, 
this period of our history is marked by the establish- 
ment of numerous colonies in North America, as well 
as bythe increased importance of the English settlements 
both on the continent, and among the islands of India. 
It is true that Ehzabeth gave a name to Virginia, and 
settled a feeble colony along its shores; and that under 
her a trade with the mighty empire of the Moguls was 
opened. But it remained for James, in despite of 
numerous reverses, to lay the foundation of that great 
republic, which after abiding, duiing two centuries, 
under the shadow of the English crown, now takes her 
place in the foremost rank of civilized nations. 

As yet the military protection of England depended 
entirely upon a fleet, inconsiderable both as to the 
number and size of the ships; and on a militia, trained 
both imperfectly and at remote intervals to the use of 
arms. James had no other standing forces than he 
found it necessary to maintain for the defence of Ireland ; 
while his guards consisted of the corps of gentlemen 
pensioners alone, of which Henry the Eighth was the 
founder. His revenues, indeed, which fell short of half 
2 million, and arose partly from crown lands, partly 
from what would now be termed excise and customs, 
was wholly inadequate to the maintenance of a regular 
army, for his generosity was such as to keep him in 
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continual embarrassments; from which, as has been 
shown, his parliament relieved him sparingly and with 
reluctance. But James, as he was a pacific prince, 80 
was he also a great patron of manufactures and com- 
merce. Under him, the trade, particularly in wool, 
flourished exceedingly; and in the art of casting iron 
cannon England stood unrivalled. | 

We find that many persons, illustrious in the fields 
of literature and science, abounded at this time in 
England ; and gave a character to the age. Shakspeare 
still lived; Ben Jonson wrote; the admirable Crichton 
astonished all Europe with the extent and variety. of 
his accomplishments; Camden, Raleigh, and above 
all, Lord Chancellor Bacon, the great founder of the 
school of inductive philosophy, delighted and instructed 
their contemporaries. Casaubon, also, and Antonio de 
Dominis, both came by invitation to our shores, and 
both experienced the hospitality of the people, and the 
bounty of the sovereign. Nor, while enumerating 
some of the most distinguished authors of the day, 
ought we to forget James himself, whose erudition was 
undeniably of great extent, however faulty might be 
both his taste and his judgment. In like manner, 
considerable attention was paid to the art of agriculture, 
on which many sensible treatises were written; in- 
somuch, that in spite of the growing taste for enclosures, 
England became, for the first time since the Saxon 
conquest, an exporting country for corn. All these 
advantages, however, and if justly improved, they would 
have been found very great, were more than counter- 
balanced by a spirit of dark and daring fanaticism, 
which, passing from rank to rank, led, in a few years, 
to scenes of trouble and bloodshed, of which, in the 
next chapter, it will be my business to sketch an 
outline, 

The illustrations to this chapter, with the exception 
of the first, which represents a royal procession on the 
Thames, such as it was in James's day, are confined 
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Thames, such as it was in James's day, are confined 
entirely to the portraits of certain of the courtiers who 
flourished during this reign. Of these it is not neces- 
sary to offer any minute description; nor, indeed, to 
allude to them further than by remarking, that if they 
serve no other purpose in a work like this, they will at 
least assist the young reader in tracing down the 
changes of costume, ‘which have taken place from age 
to age, both among men and women. 
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On the 27th of March, in the year 1625, a few hours 
after his father ceased to live, Charles the First was 
proclaimed at Temple-bar and Charing-cross, with the 
usual formalities. Perhaps no king of England ever 
assumed the reins of government with a more earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of his people, or a more 
sanguine expectation that he would receive from their 
representatives both a willing and an efficient support. 
He remembered with satisfaction the expressions of 
good-will which the Commons had recently lavished 
upon him, he flattered himself that these conveyed a 
just representation of the sentiments of those by 
‘whom they had been delivered; and he counted on a 
degree of popularity which would enable him to carry 
through, without difficulty, almost any measure which 
it might be necessary to bring forward. Charles little 
knew either the temper of the times, or the purposes 
of the men with whom he would be called upon to 
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deal. His impatience, therefore, to come in contact. 
with the latter, proved to be such, that he was with 
difficulty restrained from calling the old parliament 
together; and he accounted it a serious misfortune, 
that after issuing writs for the assembly of a new 
parliament on the 7th of May, the festivities incident 
on the arrival of his bride from Paris hindered him 
from opening the session till the 18th of June. 

It is probable that the court, had it interfered to 
influence the elections at all, would have met, on this 
occasion, with very little success. For the space of 
nearly forty years, however frequently the persons 
of the members of the House of Commons might have 
changed, the spirit which guided the public conduct of 
the body itself continued uniformly the same, a con- 
clusive proof that a certain set of principles had taken 
deep root in the minds of the electors, and that those 
alone who professed similar opinions could hope for 
support at the hustings. Charles, however, entertained 
no suspicion that any change either of men or of prin- 
ciples was necessary. He desired nothing more than 
that he might be met by a new parliament, actuated 
by the same sentiments which he had witnessed in its 
predecessor; and he was so inexperienced, as to 
Imagine that he should be able, in this case, by a little 
Management and address, to control its wayward hu- 
mours, and guide them to his own purposes. How 
totally he mistook the nature of the position in which 
he stood, the following brief analysis of the state of 
parties will suffice to demonstrate. 

From the era of James's accession, if not from a still 
earlier date, the lower house of parliament had been 
divided into three principal factions; two of which, 
though on grounds somewhat disimilar, offered a steady 
and uncompromising opposition to the third. The 
Puritans in religion constituted one of these factions ; 
a bold and enthusiastic band, who austere to them- 
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selves and intolerant to others, sought to reform both 
church and state according to their own peculiar 
notions of scriptural doctrine and scriptural practice. 
The phantom which continually haunted their ima- 
ginations was Popery. They beheld it in the gaieties 
and festivities of the court —in the relaxations and 
amusements of rustic life,—in the distinctions of rank, 
in the hierarchy, in the vestments of the clergy, in all 
the ceremonies of the established church. Their fear- 
Jess denunciations of customs sanctioned by law, ob- 
tained for them no little credit with the people; who, 
taught by the events of former reigns to prefer prin- 
ciple to precedent, gave every one credit for meaning 
well, who set himself in opposition to established 
usages. The Puritan party was one which gained 
continual accessions of strength, in consequence of the 
appearance of self-denial under which its designs were 
shrouded; but it may admit of a question whether 
all its efforts would have availed seriously to clog the 
wheels of government, had they not been aided by the 
exertions of allies, who, seeking an end at once more 
rational and more easy of attainment, made of their 
more Zealous brethren, mere tools, while they appeared 
to treat them as guides and leaders. 

The allies in question, forming another of the three 
factions alluded to above, composed what was termed 
in the language of the day, the Country Party, and 
consisted of men not more eminent for their talents 
and acquirements, than for their devoted attachment 
to the cause of civil liberty. Were to I describe these 
persons as mere lovers of anarchy—or as men who 
desired to advance their own interests, no matter on 
what terms, I should do great injustice to the charac- 
ters of the majority. Some such there doubtless were 
among them, but by far the greater proportion were 
men, who had awakened to a sense of what was due 
from the ruler to the subject, and who were resolved 
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to extend the liberties of the people, by contracting to 
the utmost the prerogatives of the crown. It was this 
party which early discovered that the real strength of 
the popular branch of the legislature consisted in the 
control of the public purse, and came to the resolution 
of opposing every grant of money to the sovereign, 
which was not purchased by the abolition of some 
national grievance, or the renunciation of some arbi- 
trary and oppressive claim. 

The third party was made up of the adherents of 
the court, and of a certain number of country gentle- 
men, who, educated in high notions of loyalty, could 
not separate the respect which they owed to the crown 
from an absolute submission to the will of him who 
wore it. At first, the loyalists seem to have maintained 
the contest with their opponents on something like 
equal terms. As time passed, however, and the 
electors became more and more influenced by the love 
of civil and religious liberty, the court-party lost 
ground; till, towards the close of James's reign, they 
found themselves reduced to comparative helplessness, 
because beaten on almost every question of real im- 
portance. In this emergency they adopted a device, 
which is often practised under similar circumstances ; 
and which, as it never deceives any one, so it tends only 
to diminish the influence by lowering the characters of 
such as fall into it. They pretended to an extraor- 
dinary degree of candour. They affected to give their 
adversaries credit for the purest principles and the 
most upright intentions ; declaring that the sole differ- 
ence between them lay not in the objects sought, but 
in the methods which each recommended in the pro- 
secution of these objects. Now, as no one to whom 
they expressed these sentiments believed that they 
were sincere, the courtiers utterly failed to soften 
the rancour or to lull to sleep the vigilance of their 
enemies. They succeeded only in disheartening the 
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more timid among their own friends, of whom not a 
few were induced, after istening to such declarations, 
to desert their colours in sheer despair. 

Besides these, there was a fourth party, if such 
% deserve to be called, which, affecting to maintain 
a striet neutrality, threw all its weight, as often as 
@ convenient opportunity occurred, into the scale of 
the opposition. I allude now to the slaves of personal 
prejudice and personal predilection,—te that crowd, 
mot ineonsiderable in any public body, which is ever 
ready to array itself against those whe, through acci- 
dent or superior merit, may have left their con- 
temporaries behind in the race of fortune or of honour. 
Now, as James was so ill-judging as never to be with- 
out a favourite, it followed, as a matter of course, that 
he was never without a host of personal enemies; who 
strove to avenge themselves upon the subject, by giving 
annoyance to the sovereign, and whose rancour would 
have led them to sacrifice the one, provided only that 
they could ensure, in so doing, the ruin of the other 
also. 

When Charles succeeded to the vacant throne, he 
was too young, and too little conversant in the chica- 
nery of public life, to be aware of the power of such 
motives in actuating the conduct of men who appeared 
to be honest. The applause of the country party, which 
was bestowed upon him in consequence of the share 
which he and Buckingham had in bringing about the 
rupture with Spain, he received as the offering of a 
band of patriots to a prince who had done his country 
good service. He did not know that war was welcomed 
by the leaders of that faction, as the readiest and most 
effective means of accomplishing their own purposes. 
Such men as Coke, Sandys, Philips, Seymour, Digges, 
Eliot, Wentworth, Selden, and Pym, possessed a 
great deal too much penetration to anticipate any 
national advantage from a struggle with Spain. They 
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approved of the measure, therefore, only so far aa it 
was calculated to increase the king’s difficulties, and by 
so doing to render their attacks upon the royal prero- 
gative more easy and more sure. Nor was Charles 
long in discovering that such were their real views in 
the matter. 

The young king had succeeded not only to the pro- 
spect of an expensive war, but to personal debts to a 
very large amount; and he fondly looked forward to 
the meeting of parliament as a ready means of escaping 
from these difficulties. The first act of the Commons 
would have satisfied any one less blinded by amiable 
prejudice, that in counting upon the pliability of that 
bedy he had reckoned without his host. It so hap- 
pened, that a terrible plague raged in London at this 
time. The Commons requested the king to appoint a 
day of solemn humiliation, in which they and their 
fellow-subjects might deprecate the wrath of Heaven ; 
and the king readily acceded to their wishes; never- 
theless the Commons paid no regard to his proclama- 
tion. They anticipated the day specified by a full week, 
and then proceeded to business. This was, doubtless, 
a circumstance trifling in itself, which, like a feather 
thrown up into the air, sufficed only to indicate with 
tolerable exactness, from what quarter the wind blew. 
But that which followed, was at once more important 
and much more intelligible. The king had laid before 
his faithful Commons a statement of his embarrass- 
ments, and in modest and becoming terms, solicited a 
supply. They took no notice either of the statement 
or of the request; but presented what they were pleased 
to term a “pious petition” for the execution, in their 
utmost rigour, of the penal laws against Papists. Now, 
the king’s palace was at the moment full of Popish 
nobles, whom he had invited from France to partake in 
the festivities of his marriage. He was pledged, more~ 
over, both to his bride and her father, to extend as 
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much of toleration as might be compatible with the 
interests of the realm, to the professors of their faith. 
No request could therefore be proposed to him more 
embarrassing or more distasteful; yet he conquered 
his chagrin, returned a gracious answer to the Com- 
mons, and renewed, with the same modesty as at first, 
his application for a pecuniary supply. 

The king’s business might be urgent, and the honour 
of the nation at hazard,—nevertheless, there was 
@ matter which, in the estimation of the more zealous 
members of the lower house, demanded the con- 
sideration of the legislature in precedency of either 
Dr. Montague, one of the royal chaplains, had ven- 
tured, while engaged in a controversy with a Popish 
missionary, to deny that the Calvinistic interpretation 
of the doctrines of Election and Reprobation were 
held to be correct by the Church of England. Great, 
indeed, was the ferment which this avowal occa- 
sioned among the Puritans. Yates and Ward, two 
of their most distinguished preachers, prepared an in- 
formation against him, to be laid before parliament; 
and the unfortunate divine having ventured “to appeal 
unto Cesar,” was pronounced guilty of a contempt of 
the house. It was to no purpose that Charles inter- 
fered to protect his chaplain, or requested that to him- 
self might be intrusted the care of punishing the 
delinquent. The Commons continued obstinate, and 
Montague, who was already in charge of the serjeant- 
at-arms, would have been transferred to the Tower, 
had he not put in bail for his appearance, when re- 
quired, to the amount of two thousand pounds. 

Charles bore with these insults as patiently as he 
could, in expectation that now at length his necessities 
would be considered, and that funds would be supplied 
for the equipment of the navy, as well as for other pur- 
poses connected with the foreign relations of the 
country. His estimates of the probable cost of pre- 
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paring a fleet for sea, amounted to 300,000 pounds. 
The Commons voted for the total expenses of the war, 
something less than one half of the sum. Nor did they 
end here. Instead of granting to Charles for life, as 
had been done to his predecessors, the usual revenues 
accruing from Tonnage and Poundage, they passed a 
resolution that he should be authorized to levy them for 
one year only; thus indicating a determination to hold 
him altogether at their mercy, by making him de- 
pendent upon their votes for the very means of sub- 
sistence. The king received these announcements with 
surprise and indignation. He gave time only for the 
House of Lords to reject the bills, and then availing 
himself of the rapid progress of the plague, adjourned 
the session, by commanding the parliament to meet 
again, after a short recess, in the city of Oxford. 

On the first of August, the parliament again met 
under auspices in no degree more favourable, than had 
attended it in London. The Commons refused to add 
to their former grants, or make a miserable subsidy of 
40,000/.; while the opposite party wasted their time 
and ruffled their tempers in angry debate and mutual 
recrimination. Charles bore all this with difficulty, 
inasmuch as his own private dealings with the Papists 
afforded the principal topic of discussion; but the 
measure of his displeasure was filled to overflowing, 
when Buckingham became the object of attack. The 
favourite having undertaken, in a conference between 
the two houses, to explain the cause of the embarrass- 
ment under which his master laboured, found himself 
suddenly exposed to the fury of the very men whom 
he vainly hoped to propitiate. He made a report of 
what had passed to the king; and the king, in a 
transport of rage, dissolved the parliament. 

Charles had been educated in very extravagant 
notions of the extent of kingly power. He bore, 
therefore, with an ill grace, these encroachments upon 
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it; and the wound festered the more deeply, because of 
the opposite anticipations with which he had called the 
parliament together. Had he possessed less of frm- 
mess, or more of prudence, he would have suspended at 
once his hostile preparations against Spain; which, 
indeed, might have been done without any compromise 
either of personal or national honour. But Charles, 
though he too often yielded his own judgment to the 
direction of counsellors less able than himself, was | 
firm even to obstinacy after a rosolution had once been 
formed. Qn the present occasion, he caused the mili- 
tary preparations te go on; and, in order to raise money 
for the public service, issued commissions for compul- 
sory loans, and levied heavy duties on all goods, 
whether exposed for sale, or jaid up in merchants’ 
store-houses. With the funds thus realized, a fleet 
and an army were equipped, which proceeded to attack 
the town and harbour of Cadiz. But the incapacity of 
the commander, not less than the insuberdination of 
the troops, caused the scheme to miscarry; and the 
fleet returned in a short time to Portsmouth, covered 
with disgrace. 

While the whole nation rang with complaints, and 
cast the blame of the defeat rather on the king than on 
his general, Charles, theugh disappointed of the plunder 
on which he had counted, was far from desirous of put- 
ting an end toa contest from which it was now evident 
that he could derive nothing but an increase of difficul- 
ties. Buckingham, on the contrary, with the earl of 
Holland, were despatched to the Hague, where, in order 
to raise funds, they pawned some of the crown-plate 
and jewels. From the Hague they proceeded to Copen- 
hagen, and engaged the king of Denmark, by a promise 
of a yearly subsidy, to march an army of 36,000 to 
the relief of the Palatinate. They would have gone 
thence to Paris, in the hope, by pressing instances, to 
draw Louis into a fulfilment of his promise; but 
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Beckingham had made himself so offensive to the French 
court, when employed to escort to England the Princess 
Henrietta, that he received a message from Cardinal 
Richelieu implying that his presence there was not de- 
sired. The truth is, that Buckingham, on the cocasion 
just alluded to, had been so impradent (of his want of 
principle I say nothing’) as to make love to the queen 
of France; and the circumstance becoming generally 
known, not the king enly but the whole nation ex- 
pressed towards him sentiments of contempt and 
abhorrence. Buckingham was thus forced to return 
home, and Holtand accomplished nothing without him. 

The money raised upon the crown-plate and jewels 
‘was soon expended, and Charles, who felt that for the 
present he had pushed the royal prerogative far enough, 
began to contemplate, not without reluctance, the 
assembling of another parliament. With a view to con- 
ciliate the favour of the electors he adopted a course 
which occasioned an irreparable breach between him 
and his ally the king of France. He caused the penal 
laws to be enforced with rigour; drove the majority of 
the queen's chaplains and attendants from the palace, 
and otherwise displayed great zeal in defence of the 
Protestant religion. Had it stood alone, it is not very 
likely that this procedure would have availed him 
much; but it was accompanied by another, of which 
no one could mistake the object, and which all united 
im condemning. Care was taken that the most active 
and uncompromising among the leaders of the country 
party should be nominated as sheriffs of their counties, 
and thereby rendered ineligible to appear as candidates 
for seats in parliament. Charles gained nothing by this 
palpable manceuvre, except the substitution of new 
enemies for old; nor was he more fortunate in pro- 
ducing an effect on the public mind by the ceremony 
of his coronation. On the contrary, there were one or 
two circumstances accompanying the rite which failed 
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not to produce an effect at the moment, and which 
were long afterwards remembered, when evil days came, 
as having prognosticated their arrival. In the first 
place, the populace, when required to shout in token 
of their acceptance of Charles as king, either through 
accident or design remained silent. In the next place, 
and this was esteemed much more serious, the unction 
was administered behind a traverse, where it was seen 
by no one; and came from the hands of a prelate, con- 
cerning whose authority serious doubts were enter- 
tained. Archbishop Abbot, a few years previously, 
had accidentally killed a forester, while shooting at a 
buck. He was absolved, it is true, and by James’s 
authority reinstated in his dignities and office; yet 
there were numbers who imagined that the stain of 
blood could not be erased, and that a churchman so 
defiled was for ever incapacitated from the discharge 
of at least episcopal duties. 

Early in February, 1626, Charles met his second 
parliament, which gave immediate proof that it was 
actuated by the same disposition which had swayed its 
predecessor. The first measure of the Commons was 
to appoint various committees with authority to inquire 
into all abuses, both in the church and state. To the 
king’s application for subsidies, an answer was returned, 
that the Commons would cheerfully comply with his 
wishes, so soon as they had received a favourable reply 
to the prayer which they were about to present for the 
redress of grievances. The king’s pride took fire, and 
he threatened the House with his displeasure, but the 
House not only took no notice of the menace, but 
resolved to impeach Buckingham. It indicated a 
grievous want of discretion in Charles, that he should 
have selected a moment so unpropitious as this to in- 
volve himself with the House of Lords; a body which, 
if it had not openly supported him, at all events pre- 
served a steady neutrality in his contest with the 
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Commons. Such, however, was the case. The son of 
the earl of Arundel, lord high marshal of England, had 
presumed to marry without receiving a license from 
the king. For this offence lord Arundel was com- 
mitted to the Tower; and Charles was weak enough 
to imagine that he had won an easy victory, because 
Arundel was opposed to the government, and carried 
Bix proxies in his pocket. Both the king and his ad- 
visers had, however, mistaken the temper of the House 
of Lords. They remonstrated against the imprisonment 
of one of their body, refused to proceed to business till 
he should be released, and compelled the court, though 
with a very bad grace, to recede from its intention. 
Yet this was not the only ground of offence which the 
king offered to his peers. 

It will be borne in mind that, when Charles and 
Buckingham took their romantic journey into Spain, the 
earl of Bristol was ambassador at Madrid. Pursuing 
a different policy from that of the favourite, Bristol soon 
fell into disgrace, and had resided, ever since his re- 
turn, at a house in the country. The king, at Buck- 
ingham’s suggestion, omitted to send a writ to this 
nobleman. Bristol complained to the lords, and a writ 
was sent, though accompanied with a command from 
the king that he should not attend in his place. Again 
the insulted nobleman laid the case before his peers, 
who pronounced it a grievous breach of privilege ; and 
Bristol took his seat in defiance of the royal prohibi- 
tion. Nothing would now satisfy the rage of Bucking- 
ham, except that a charge of high-treason should be 
advanced against his enemy, which was immediately 
retorted by a similar charge on the part of Bristol 
against Buckingham. But before the complaints of 
either could be duly investigated, a new scene in this 
curious drama opened, by the impeachment of Buck- 
ingham, at the instance of the Commons of England, of 
certain high crimes and misdemeanors. 
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The king, warned of the coming storm, had endea- 
voured to avert it by frequent messages and remon- 
strances. To these the Commons paid no heed, and 
they now conducted the prosecution with so much 
violence and want of delicacy, as to excite disgust even 
in the minds of the judges. On Charles, as may be 
imagined, an extraordinary impression was produced, 
when he learned that they not only accused Bucking- 
ham of administering poison to the late king, but in- 
sinuated that he had himself been cognizant of the 
deed. Without pausing to inquire how much of truth 
there might be in the rumour, he‘caused sir Dudley 
Digges and sir John Elliot to be arrested ; and hastening 
to the House of Lords, called upon them to vindicate 
the character and privileges of their sovereign. It would 
be tedious to describe the acrimonious disputes which 
ensued on this proceeding. But the result of all was 
the release of the imprisoned members, and an 
assurance, from both houses, that they had never heard 
the insulting expressions, to which they were reproached 
as having given utterance. 

There was now a total disruption of feeling and 
sentiment between the king and his parliament, 
which there needed but the occurrence of some acci- 
dental offence on either side to convert into hatred ; 
nor was such offence slow in being given. While he 
yet laboured under the perils of an impeachment, the 
University of Cambridge, at the instigation of the king, 
elected the duke of Buckingham to be their chancellor. 
The Commons fired up at the act, they voted it an 
insult to the house, and in spite of a prohibition from 
the king himself, appointed a committee to inquire into 
the whole proceeding ; but the king would not submit 
to what he considered this gross personal insult. He 
had received, not without pain, their denunciations of 
tonnage and poundage, and of the other arbitrary me- 
thods which had been adopted to raise supplies during 
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the recess; but he would not suffer them to question 
the integrity of those by whom his favourite had been 
advanced to a station of honour. After a vehement 
address, in which he strove to vindicate the character 
of Buckingham, and a contemptuous rejection of a 
reply, in which the Commons repeated the charges 
against the duke, and requested that he might be 
dismissed from the royal presence, Charles took the 
last step which it remained for him to take. To the 
prayer of the lords, that he would pause, even for a 
few days, he made answer, “ No, not for one minute!” 
and immediately dissolved the parliament. 

In the height of his disappointment the king had 
assured the Commons, that if they still persisted in 
refusing the supplies, of which he stood so much in 
need, it would become his duty, as sovereign of the 
realm, to “ follow new counsels.” Of what nature 
these counsels were, he immediately proceeded to give 
proof. Tonnage and poundage, though as yet unvoted 
at all, he caused his officers to levy with the most 
unsparing strictness. One commission was granted, 
to improve the value of crown-lands, by effecting 
sundry changes in the tenures by which they were 
held ; another, to inquire into the arrears of penalties 
due from recusants, and to compound for them. Privy 
seals were issued for the loan of money from private 
persons. Towns and cities were assessed,—London 
to the amount of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds; and an impost, called ship-money, for which 
a precedent was found in the reign of Elizabeth, was 
levied upon all sea-ports, without distinction, for the 
equipment of a fleet. 

As may be imagined, these harsh and impolitic 
proceedings occasioned a great ferment throughout 
the country,—which, however, sufficed neither to in- 
timidate the king, nor to check the violence of his 
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counsels, Nay, when intelligence came in of the 
defeat of the king of Denmark, and of the imminent 
risk of extinction which Protestantism had incurred 
in Germany, Charles took advantage of the horror 
which his people expressed, to push the encroachments 
of the prerogative still further. Something had been 
said in the late session, of a vote of four subsidies, 
which the commons held out as a bait to tempt the 
court into concessions. Charles determined to collect 
the money, let the consequences be what they might ; 
and having ascertained the precise amount to which 
individuals would have been liable, he gave orders to 
extract it from them, under the denomination of a 
loan. Nothing could be more unwise than this pro- 
ceeding, which was carried forward, moreover, with 
such harshness, that the whole extent of the kingdom 
presented one wide scene of arbitrary exactions on 
the part of the government, and bitter complaint on 
the part of the people. 

It might have been thought that Charles, thus em- 
broiled both at home and abroad, had at least as much 
upon his hands as he could manage, and that he would 
have been careful not to provoke the hostility of a new 
enemy, till he had delivered himself from the pressure 
of the old. Buckingham, however, who never forgave 
the treatment of the French court, had long laboured 
to effect a breach between Charles and his brother- 
in-law, and now, under the pretext of supporting the 
Huguenots, who were again preparing to rebel, he 
succeeded in accomplishing his design. Orders were 
issued for the equipment of a fleet and army, of which 
the destination was kept a profound secret,—till, under 
the command of Buckingham, who desired eagerly to 
distinguish himself in the field, it appeared suddenly 
before Rochelle. The Rochellois, however, not being 
prepared for this mission, refused, though bigoted 
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Huguenots, to admit the allies within their walls; and 
Buckingham, in consequence, landed his troops on the 
island of Rhé. Here he obtained, at first, some ad- 
vantages; but, being at once inexperienced and 
haughty, incapable and impatient of advice, he demon- 
strated, ina campaign of two months’ continuance, that 
the single military qualification of which he was 
possessed, was personal courage. The wreck of the 
expedition returned to England, where matters were 
beginning every day to wear an aspect less and less 
encouraging. 

To prepare for service the fleet and army which thus 
miserably failed in their application, Charles had ex- 
pended all, and more than all, the proceeds of his late 
exactions. He could not venture again to have recourse 
to such measures; for the prisons were already full,— 
and men’s minds appeared wound up toa pitch of deter- 
mination, against which it would be useless to contend, 
except with force. Under such circumstances a privy 
council was held, and a resolution passed, that it had 
become absolutely indispensable to call another parlia- 
ment. Charles assured his counsellors that if they 
anticipated any good from the measure they would 
find themselves deceived. Nevertheless, as they ad- 
hered to the recommendation, and gave a sledge, that 
in case the Commons should again display a spirit of 
contumacy, they would support the king in any mea- 
sures, he reluctantly gave way. Writs were issued 
accordingly, and on the 17th of March, 1628, a par- 
liament met, to which, though it verified the king’s fore- 
sight, the people of England stand more deeply in- 
debted than to any other which has ever assembled 
under royal authority. 

That he might meet his commons with a better 
grace, Charles set at liberty almost all persons, who had 
been guilty of no other offence than resistance to the 
demands of his revenue officers. A large proportion of 
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these obtained seats in the new parliament,—and they 
repaired to it with minds resolutely bent to protect 
themselves and their posterity, in all time coming, from 
similar outrages. Nevertheless, as they found from 
the tenour of the king’s opening speech, that he was in 
no humour to bear with patience any premature attacks 
upon the prerogative, they resolved to put a check upon 
their tempers, and to proceed with equal caution and 
address. They adhered to this resolution with won- 
derful firmness. Their first measure was to propose, 
without absolutely voting, a supply of five subsidies. 
This, which would have amounted to three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, appeared so alluring in the 
king’s eyes, that, rather than incur the risk of having 
at withdrawn, he threw no impediments in the way 
of the searching inquiry which they began immediately 
to institute. Out of these inquiries sprang the famous 
“ Petition of Right,’ which, when passed into a law, 
became, next to Magna Charta—if, indeed, it ought to 
be ranked next even to that,—the great palladium of 
an Englishman’s liberty. 

The Petition of Right, after enumerating sundry 
oppressions, to which, of late years, the people had 
been subject, prayed the king that he would sanction 
and give the force of law to four important resolutions. 
The first of these pronounced it illegal to molest by 
oaths, recognizances, or arrests, any persons refusing to 
advance money to the king, unless required to do so 
by act of parliament. By the second, all magistrates, 
judges, peace-officers, and others, were prohibited from 
committing any one to prison, against whom some 
specific charge should not be alleged; or to retain him 
there after due notice should be given of bail, and a 
writ of Habeas Corpus sued for and obtained. The 
practice of billeting soldiers upon private houses (an 
abuse of which, after the return of the troops from 
Cadiz, the government were guilty to a great extent) 
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was forbidden by the third and fourth articles. To 
give authority, by commission, to any persons to punish 
by summary process of martial law, offences committed 
by soldiers, marines, and their accomplices, such 
offences being cognizable in the usual courts of law, 
was declared contrary to the spirit of the English con- 
stitution, unjust, and illegal. Charles was confounded, 
when, in spite of the utmost opposition of the courtiers, 
this bill, which threatened to effect a total revolution in 
the government of England, passed both houses by large 
majorities. He did not venture openly to reject it; 
but he adopted an expedient which, while it failed to 
accomplish his purpose, excited not more of anger than 
of contempt among the sturdy commoners. 

The Bill being presented to him with the formalities 
usual on such occasions, Charles, instead of the brief 
answer by which the king is accustomed to denote 
either approbation or dissent, caused the following 
sentence to be written under the petition, “The king 
willeth that right be done according to the laws and 
customs of the realm, and the statutes be put in due 
execution; that his subjects may have no cause to 
complain of any wrong or oppression contrary to their 
just mghts and liberties, to the preservation whereof 
he holds himself as well obliged as of his prerogative.” 
Nothing could exceed the indignation of the Patriots, 
who, retiring to their own chamber, gave vent to their 
fury in a manner which experience had taught them to 
consider as most galling to the royal temper. While 
pursuing his arbitrary career during the late dissolution, 
Charles had commanded the clergy to preach to its 
utmost limits the doctrine of passive obedience. They 
were not all obedient to this mandate; but one doctor 
Manwaring not only inculcated a slavish submission 
from the pulpit, but, by the king’s desire, printed and 
published his sermon. He was now impeached by the 
Commons, condemned to acknowledge his error, to pay 
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a fine of a thousand pounds, to be suspended for three 
years, and declared incapable, ever after, of holding an 
ecclesiastical benefice. It is worthy of remark, that 
Manwaring was pardoned by the king, and, within a few 
months, presented to a rich living ; and attained, event- 
ually, to a seat upon the bench, as bishop of St. David's. 

The attack upon Manwaring roused the king’s anger; 
his fears became alarmed by a threatened renewal of 
the charges against Buckingham. He suddenly made 
up his mind to yield, after incurring all the odium of 
opposition, and calling the houses together, affixed to 
the bill the usual sentence, which gives to all bills the 
force of law. Loud shouts greeted this deed,—yet 
were they shouts rather of triumph than of gratitude; 
for the Commons had no sooner returned to their own 
house, than they began to follow up their victory with 
great ardour. Never has any body of men done more 
grievous wrong to their own fair fame, and to the 
peace of their country. The conquest which they had 
achieved was at once glorious and invaluable. They 
had wrung from the hands of an unwilling sovereign 
the liberty of themselves and of their offspring. By 
seeking more, they undid the holy work, and brought 
confusion, civil war, and military despotism upon the 
land. 

By moderate men, it was hoped that the leaders of 
the popular party, content with what they had done, 
would spare the king any additional mortifications,—at 
least for the present. The expectation proved illusory; 
for, after several long debates, they presented to him a 
remonstrance, in which the evils which afflicted, and 
the dangers which threatened the kingdom, were elo- 
quently set forth. Religion, it was said, was under- 
mined by Popery and Arminianism ; both the reputation 
and the resources of the country were thrown away, 
and its trade destroyed, by mismanagement. Of all 
these evils, the duke of Buckingham was the root and 
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the origin, and hence his dismissal from the royal con- 
fidence was earnestly solicited. When the king ex- 
hibited a disposition to resist their demands, they 
reminded him, with very little delicacy, that as yet no 
vote of Tonnage and Poundage had passed. Charles 
lost all patience. He summoned the houses into his 
presence, and from the throne assured them, that in 
consenting to the Petition of Rights, he had neither 
relinquished, nor intended to relinquish, any privilege 
which his predecessors had before possessed. “As for 
Tonnage and Poundage,” continued he, “it is a thing 
I cannot want. It was never intended by you to ask, 
and never meant (I am sure) by me to grant.” Javing 
said this, he gave the royal assent to the bills of sub- 
sidy, and instantly prorogued the parliament. 

If Charles expected to enjoy either leisure or relax- 
ation by ridding himself of the presence of his im- 
practicable counsellors, the event gave proof that he 
had totally miscalculated his situation. The people of 
Rochelle called loudly for further aid, and he sent a 
fleet to support them, which accomplished nothing. In 
this extremitv, Buckingham, either weary of court-life, 
or anxious to retricve his military reputation, solicited 
and obtained permission to undertake the guidance of 
a second expedition. Je repaired to Portsmouth for 
that purpose, and had arranged all matters preparatory 
to a general embarkation, when he was stabbed to the 
heart, in open day, while descending the stairs of his 
hotel, in the midst of a crowd of attendants. The 
murderer proved to be one Felton, formerly a lieu- 
tenant under Buckingham’s command, whose temper, 
naturally sour and gloomy, had been goaded into mad- 
ness by the refusal of promotion. Ile made no secret 
of the act, in which, indeed, he seemed to glory; and 
as a justification of what he had done, quoted the terms 
of the address by which the House of Commons had 
denounced the favourite as a traitor even at the foot 
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of the throne. Felton suffered the penalty due to his 
crime with great composure, and denied, doubtless 
with truth, that he was either incited to the enterprise, 
or assisted in it by any accomplices. 

Though the king disguised his feelings, over which 
he possessed, at all times, an extraordinary command, 
he was deeply affected by the assassination of the 
favourite. He did not, indeed, intermit his preparations 
to succour Rochelle, which, however, surrendered be- 
fore effectual relief could be conveyed to it; and he 
never for a moment withdrew his most assiduous 
attention from the consideration of public business, 
But there came no successor to Buckingham, either in 
his confidence or his affections. In Laud he reposed 
great trust; Wentworth also, who had deserted the 
popular cause, and was created successively a baron, 
a viscount, and, finally, earl of Strafford, obtained a high 
place in his esteem; while Noy and Littleton equally 
gave in their adhesion, and were created, the former, 
attorney, and the lattcr solicitor-general. Nevertheless, 
Charles, though he valued as it deserved the advice of 
these able counsellors, became not in their hands the tool 
which he had been in the hands of Buckingham. He re- 
tained, on the contrary, his own opinions on all subjects ; 
and was not slow to discover that the act of changing 
sides had lost to his new friends all the influence which 
they were at one period capable of exerting. Laud, 
also, as past experience had shown, lay, in a marked 
degree, open to the hostility of the Commons. His 
rapid promotion from dignity to dignity, till he attained. 
at last to the primacy itself, gave almost as much um- 
brage as his known abhorrence of Calvinism and Non- 
conformity ; while his indomitable courage, by removing 
all hope of influencing him by the motive of fear, 
served only to convert prejudice and distaste into ran- 
corous hatred. 

Such were the principal directors of the king's 
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counsels, when on the 30th of January, 1629, the 
parliament reassembled. As usual, Charles endeavoured, 
to draw the attention of the Commons to his own 
pressing necessities; the Commons, as their custom 
was, had a thousand wrongs of which to complain. The 
religious Puritans exclaimed against the growth of 
sundry heresies, and inveighed with peculiar bitter- 
ness against what they were pleased to term the intro- 
duction of a new clause into the Articles,—a clause 
which was not new, but had from the first declared 
“that the Church hath power to discuss rites and cere- 
monies, and hath authority in matters of faith.” The 
country party, again, protested, and with much greater 
reason, against an act of which the king had been guilty, 
and concerning which it is impossible to speak, except 
as the deed of one whose judgment and sense of per- 
sonal respect had entirely forsaken him. It appeared, 
that during the recess, fifteen hundred copies of the 
Petition of Rights had been printed and circulated 
through the country, with a transcript of the first reply 
which the king had made, appended to each. The 
Patriots were vehement in their condemnation of this 
deceit, which Charles made haste to rectify, and they 
testified their displeasure by condemning, as illegal, the 
levying of Tonnage and Poundage, which had not yet 
been constitutionally granted. It is worthy of remark, 
that in the session of 1629, Oliver Cromwell first began 
to make himself conspicuous. He was a member, and a 
zealous one, of the Committee of Religion, and directing 
much of his indignation against the patrons of doctor 
Manwaring, pronounced it disgraceful before men, and 
hateful in the sight of Heaven, that those should attain 
to ecclesiastical preferment who “ preached flat popery.” 

Unwilling to come to an open rupture, of which he 
felt that the consequences must necessarily be serious, 
Charles strove to soften the rancour of the country 
party, by conceding his right to levy Tonnage and 
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Poundage, except as a free gift from the people. The 
Commons, however, were in no humour to be pleased. 
They passed votes of censure against the officers of 
revenue, and summoned them to the bar of the house. 
It was in vain that the Speaker, acting at Charles's 
suggestion, strove to stop this headstrong proceeding, 
or asserted that he had it in command, as the question 
came on, to adjourn the house. <A furious tumult 
arose. He was forcibly held in his chair,—the doors 
were locked, and certain violent resolutions were 
carried by acclamation. In the midst of the uproar, 
the king himself came to the door of the house, and 
was refused admission. He commanded it to be burst 
open. Happily, this last measure of violence was not 
necessary, inasmuch as the Commons had obeyed the 
mandate of the Speaker, and were then in the act of 
adjourning their debate; nevertheless, the king could 
not forgive the insult to which he had been subjected. 
He caused several of the most popular leaders to be 
arrested, and dissolved the parliament, with a threat, 
not obscurely delivered, that he should never expose 
himself to disgrace by meeting a similar body again. 
Charles committed a grievous error in thus hastily 
committing to prison the leaders of the popular party, 
on a charge which could be interpreted as affecting their 
public conduct alone. They became at once, in the 
eyes of the nation, martyrs to the cause of liberty, of 
which the king, as a matter of course, was accounted. 
the enemy. He was equally injudicious in the mode 
by which he strove to remedy the mistake. His first 
act excited the anger,—his second, the contempt of the 
people; and perhaps the latter is, when directed to- 
wards a sovereign, the more perilous feeling of the 
two. He had, however, taken his ground, and his 
proceedings, for a time, seemed to imply that he would 
at all hazards maintain it. Peace was hastily con- 
cluded both with France and Spain; Tonnage and 
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Poundage were exacted with greater rigour than 
before; all persons possessed of landed property to 
the amount of forty pounds a year, were required to 
accept the honour of knighthood, or to pay a fine; 
monopolies were revived in every department of trade, 
and thrown into the hands not of individuals but of 
companies ; while all, no matter what their rank might 
be, who exhibited any reluctance to treat proclamations 
as law, were subjected to severe penalties. But this 
was not all. While custom-house-officers were per- 
mitted to break all bulks, or to seize goods, even in 
store-houses and cellars, recusants were openly admit- 
ted to compositions; and the tenants of crown-lands 
received, as a compensation for compulsory loans, what 
amounted, in many instances, to little short of a grant 
of the fee-simple of their farms. Such conduct dis- 
played at once the thoughtlessness of the king, and the 
desperate state of his circumstances. Yet it was at 
least matched by the bearing of Laud in the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. The latter, by innovating, 
slightly to be sure, but still imprudently, on the mode 
of celebrating divine worship, gave great offence to 
more than the Puritans; and excited an uneasy sus- 
picion,—for which there was, indeed, no foundation in 
fact,—that he looked forward to a speedy reunion be- 
tween the Churches of England and of Rome. 

The two great engines of which Charles made use 
in the furtherayce of his projects against public liberty, 
were the courts of High-Commission, and of the Star- 
Chamber. By the former, ali offences against the 
established religion, including the reprobation of 
its ministers, and attacks on its creeds and formu- 
laries, were visited; by the latter, such civil offences 
as might not be exactly cognizable in other courts, 
were investigated and punished. The following speci- 
mens of the mode of procedure adopted in each, will 
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give the reader some idea of the nature of those formi- 
dable tribunals. 

There was one Leighton, a Puritan preacher,—a 
man of enthusiastic temper and courage, who, setting 
danger at nought, published a libel against the court 
of High-Commission; in which he dealt very freely 
with the characters of the bishops. Being placed at 
the bar of the outraged court, he was, after a brief 
trial, found guilty; and a sentence passed, which in 
due time was carried into execution. He was fined 
five thousand pounds; was twice publicly flogged, 
having one of his ears cut off, and one of his nostrils 
slit, on each occasion; and then, bloody and mutilated 
as he was, became an inmate of a prison, till it 
should please the sovereign to release him. A similar 
punishment was inflicted about the same time, by the 
Star-Chamber, on a barrister named Prynne, whose 
offence consisted in the publication of a silly book, 
in which stage-plays were condemned as immoral, the 
queen, by implication, accused of unchastity, and the 
court of Star-Chamber pronounced a nuisance. 

Galled by these proceedings, and harassed by the 
vigilance of Laud, who put to silence the most popular 
of their preachers by enforcing the law of license; 
the more sincere of the Puritans began to emigrate in 
great numbers to America, where they founded the 
colony of New England. Iad Charles and his advisers 
been actuated by considerations of sound policy, they 
would have promoted the emigration, rather than strove 
to arrest its tide. But more eager to break the spirit of 
the party, than to rid themselves of a body of disaffected 
men, they prohibited, by proclamation, a continuance 
of the system, and actually brought back from the 
river, Hazelrig, Hampden, Pym, and Oliver Cromwell, 
all of whom had embarked to join their associates 
across the Atlantic. They found ample reason, a few 
years later, to lament this unwise step; when the men 
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thus thwarted in their design of withdrawing from the 
stage, became the most active and daring leaders in 
the scenes of confusion that overtook the kingdom. 

It is necessary now to advert, for a brief space, to the 
condition of Ireland and of Scotland; where, as well as 
m other quarters, there were presented many obstacles 
to the establishment of peace. The former country, 
indeed, after coming under the management of the eark 
of Strafford, soon ceased to be troublesome. By the 
exercise of a vigorous, though somewhat arbitrary 
policy, he not only suppressed. all attempts at rebellion 
in the provinces, but rendered the parhament as sub- 
missive as even Charles could have desired. His small 
but well-equipped amny, also, was kept in a state of 
the highest efficiency. But it was widely different 
with Scotland; where the spirit which came in with 
the Reformation, continued to exercise a boundless 
sway over the minds of a large portion of the inha- 
bitants. These never forgave the re-establishment of 
Episcopacy by James, or his abortive attempt to force 
upon them a liturgy; and if they abstained from ex- 
hibiting their indignation otherwise than by murmurs 
and complaints, it was because the former grievance 
proved more nominal than real, and the latter had 
ceased to operate. The imprudence of Charles, and the 
immodecrate zeal of Laud, soon brought matters back to 
more than their original disquiet. In an evil hour, the 
former issued a proclamation, by which the use of the 
surplive, and of the English Prayer-book was enjoined 
in the Scottish Churches. He had previously de- 
manded and obtained from the nobles and gentry, a 
restitution of a part of the Church property, and 
appeared, in their jealous eyes, to meditate a re- 
sumption of the whole. In a moment, all the respect 
for primitive usage, which they had hitherto professed, 
was forgotten. The passions of the mob were by them 
excited ; the most popular of the fanatical preachers 
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were countenanced in their extravagances ; it was said, 
that not Prelacy alone, but Popery, was about to be 
re-introduced ; and that there was no hope left, except 
in the firmness of men themselves. Such was the 
temper which prevailed throughout the whole of Scot- 
land, south of the Tay, when in obedience to the 
commands of their superiors, the clergy prepared to 
celebrate divine worship in white-linen vestments, and 
with the aid of a service-book. 

It was in Edinburgh that the first attempt was 
made to introduce the offensive ordinances. The dean 
appeared in his surplice and cope, and began to read 
the service, when there arose all at once, from various 
parts of the building, a wild tumult of voices, which 
gave vent to the most alarming cries, and the most in- 
decent execrations. Still the dean went on,—till sud- 
denly, a three-legged stool was discharged from the 
hand of a strong woman, which, had it not missed its 
mark, would have silenced him for ever. <A scene of 
the most disgraceful riot ensued. The windows were 
broken; the bishop, who took the dean’s place, was 
pelted with mud and stones; and the whole body of 
ecclesiastics were not only driven from the Church, but 
narrowly escaped assassination in the streets. It was, 
indeed, the intervention of a few well-disposed gentle- 
men, supported by the civil power, which alone saved 
them, though not till after the bishop had been rolled 
m the kennel, and his robes torn into shreds. 

The example set in the metropolis was immediately 
followed in all the most considerable towns in the 
south and west of Scotland; and it was to no purpose 
that lord Traquair, the king’s representative, strove to 
repress the movement. How far, indeed, he really 
desired to do so, may be doubted ; but it is certain that 
that which began in popular tumult, soon organized 
itself into a systematic and well-ordered conspiracy. 


A bond, which received the imposing title of The 
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Solemn League and Covenant, was entered into for 
the subversion of prelacy and the maintenance of true 
religion. It soon obtained the signatures, not of the 
preachers and common people alone, but of some of the 
most influential nobles in the kingdom. Indeed, there 
seemed to be but one determination among all classes, 
namely, to resist, even unto death, the evils with which 
they were threatened. In this emergency, the king 
twice sent the marquess of Hamilton from London, to 
soothe and mediate with the disaffected. He failed on 
both occasions. Not even the offer to abandon the 
service-book, and a promise that the authority of the 
bishops should be curtailed, made now the slightest 
impression. The General Assembly met; it denounced 
Episcopacy altogether; it ratified the Covenant; it 
called upon all true sons of the Kirk to fight for God 
and his cause ; and, the people rising to arms in every 
quarter, a force soon took the field, than which, both 
from its enthusiasm and numbers, Scotland had rarely 
furnished one more formidable. Nor was it wanting 
in able leaders. General Leslie, an officer of great 
talent and experience, who had grown gray in the 
service of the United Provinces, appeared at its head ; 
and after seizing almost all the strong-holds north of 
the Tweed, took up a position on the left bank of that 
river. 

Among other expedients, to supply himself with 
money, Charles, soon after the dissolution of the par- 
liament in 1629, had issued a proclamation for the 
levying of ship-money, not in the towns along the 
coast only, but throughout all England. Other arbi- 
trary acts on his part had given deep umbrage to the 
people ; but this last created a ferment, to which there 
had as yet appeared nothing akin. It was never heard 
of before, that the inhabitants of inland counties should 
be subject to such a tax ; of the legality of which, even 
as it affected the sea-ports, no one professed to be an 
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ndvocate. Multitudes, however, had paid, being 
threatened with prosecution or imprisonment, when 
John Hampden, of whom notice has already been 
taken, boldly resisted the demand. His share of the 
burden came to no more than twenty shillings,—but he 
refused to bear it. Jie was proceeded against in the 
court of Exchequer; and after a long and anxious 
trial, of which all England may be said to have been 
the spectators, sentence was piven against him by seven 
out of the twelve barons. Encouraged by this decision, 
the king now resumed the impost, and partly by means 
of the funds thereby realized, partly by a forced loan, 
he contrived to enrol and bring into the field, an army 
of twenty thousand men. With this he marched to- 
wards the border; but he soon found that in point 
neither of discipline nor temper were his forces to be 
brought into comparison with those of the insurgents. 
The consequence was, that he consented to open a ne- 
gotiation, which was immediately followed by a truce; 
as well as by an agreement, on both sides, to refer the 
matters in dispute between them to the decision of a 
new parliament and a new gencral assembly. 

Though very little satisfied with this arrangement, 
and exceedingly distrustful of its issue, the king, whose 
military chest was already exhausted, made haste to 
disband his troops, while he himself returned to Lon- 
don, that he might consult with his friends there as to 
what course it behoved him tofollow. He was scarcely 
gone, when the Scots, as if eager to convince him of 
his error, resumed their hostile attitude. What was 
now to be done? To repeat the measures which had 
enabled him to raise his first armament, while it would 
probably have met the exigencies of the moment, must, 
without doubt, exasperate the people beyond all en- 
durance. Other modes of using the prerogative failed, 
and his council came to the unanimous determination, 
that, let the consequences be what they might, a par- 
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liament must be assembled. It was to no purpose that 
the king warned them of the utter hopelessness of this 
scheme :—they pledged themselves to support him; 
they promised to go any lengths, should the commons 
again prove refractory; and the king gave way. <A par- 
liament was accordingly called,—but the spirit exhi- 
bited by the commons, on the first day of the session, 
demonstrated that the king had rightly calculated the 
issue. No business whatever was done; for the com- 
mons proving altogether impracticable, the parliament 
was dissolved within the space of three weeks from the 
opening of the session. Very serious disturbances, 
and still more alarming conferences, took place on this 
occasion. The discarded commoners, repairing to the 
houses where the deputies from Scotland resided, as- 
sured them that the people of England were prepared 
to make with them common cause,—while the mob 
attacked Lambeth palace with great fury, and were 
hindered from levelling it with the earth, only bya 
discharge of fire-arms. 

Not inattentive to the state of public feeling in the 
south, the Scots were again inarms. <A body of twenty- 
three thousand foot, and three thousand horse, passed 
the Tweed, and meeting with little opposition, soon 
overran Northumberland, Durham, and a large portion 
of Yorkshire. Meanwhile the hing, round whom a 
majority of the House of Lords began to rally, raised, 
from the most devoted of his adherents, a slender pe- 
euniary supply ; and again set out at the head of twenty 
thousand men, to meet the invaders. Jle faced,—but 
warned by the results of one or two skirmishes that he 
was not in a condition to engage them, he carefully 
avoided a battle. Again his resources began to fail; in 
order to restore them be called a great council of peers, 
to meet him at York.—a sort of feudal assembly, of 
which England had seen no specimen since the era of 
the Plantagenets. But the peers, though not wanting in 
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will, were unable to furnish more than two hundred 
thousand pounds; a sum wholly inadequate to place 
the king on a footing with the power to which he was 
opposed. This, however, was not the only act which 
the peers were prepared to perform. They had in- 
tended to recommend, at all hazards, the calling of 
another parliament; when, to the surprise of some, and 
the great joy of others, Charles anticipated the request. 
A truce was forthwith concluded with the Scots. They 
were allowed for their maintenance, out of the royal 
treasury, a certain monthly stipend ; and the king, having 
thus secured his people against the dangers of rapine, 
departed for the metropolis. 

No difficulties, short of those by which he was ac- 
tually surrounded, would have induced the king to adopt 
a measure, from which he augured, but too surely, a 
renewal of inroads upon his prerogative, and the utmost 
peril to his advisers. He felt that a parliament, called 
as this would be, could not be dissolved as he had dis- 
solved others; but that its demands, if they could not 
be evaded, must be complied with, as the only mode of 
avoiding worse evils. The event proved that he had 
neither miscalculated the temper of the body, nor the 
degree of power which remained in his own hands. 
The commons were no sooner met, than they pro- 
ceeded to condemn, as illegal and oppressive, every 
act which had been performed during the recent 
recess, by the authority of an order in council. This 
sweeping declaration included not only such proceedings 
as bore upon the arbitrary collection of revenues, but 
the judgments of courts of law, whether directed against 
defaulters, or against men charged with the more grave 
offences of sedition and nonconformity. Leighton and 
Prynne, for example, as well as all persons similarly 
circumstanced, were released from confinement, and 
damages to the amount of five thousand pounds were 
given them in each case against the judges. Ministers, 
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ejected because they refused to obey the canons, were 
reinstated in their benefices. Nor was this all. The 
nation, it was said, had suffered so much from the want 
of a parliament, that it became necessary to provide 
against the recurrence of such an evil for the future. 
A bill was accordingly passed, which, while it limited 
the duration of each parliament to three years, rendered 
it imperative on the crown to issue writs for a new 
parliament within three years, at the furthest, from the 
dissolution of the old; and took away the power of 
dissolving at all, till the houses should have sat at least 
fifty days. So far, though they may have proceeded 
with as much of passion as of reflection, the commons 
certainly did nothing that was not beneficial to the 
country. Their next measure was one of pure revenge, 
—of which the consequences were not more fatal to the 
immediate sufferer than to many of those who took a 
prominent part against him. 

The man most obnoxious to popular odium of all 
by whom the councils of the king were believed 
to be influenced at this moment, was lord Strafford. 
Awakened, by the violence of the popular party, to a 
sense of his country’s danger, he had gone over to 
the other side, where he used more than common 
exertions to maintain the royal authority, both in 
England and Ireland,—and his talents being equal to 
his zeal, the king owed it mainly to him, that as yet 
one portion of his dominions professed obedience to his 
will. The Commons determined, both out of rancour 
towards the individual, and as a means of exhibiting 
the full extent of their power, that Strafford should 
suffer. With closed doors, they voted him an enemy 
to his country, and drew up articles of impeachment,— 
which the House of Lords, too timid, or too compliant, 
consented, without so much as a remonstrance, to en- 
tertain. Strafford, who was with his master when 
intelligence of the proceeding reached him, hastened to 
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the house. He was not so much as permitted to sit 
down; but being informed of the decision to which his 
peers had come, was handed over to the Usher of the 
Black Rod, and conveyed to prison. A like fate would 
have awaited the chief secretary Windebank, had he 
not anticipated it by a timely flight; but Laud was 
too magnanimous to fly. He, also, at the instance of 
the Commons, stood charged with high-treason, and 
passed from his palace at Lambeth to the Tower. 

These bold proceedings, while they deprived Charles 
of the ablest and most trust-worthy of his advisers, 
produced a great effect throughout the nation, and 
prepared men’s minds for other and not less atrocious 
measures, which rapidly gathered one upon another. 
Judges, sheriffs, pursuivants, every one, in short, who 
had taken any part in the execution of obnoxious pro- 
clamations, were mercilessly prosecuted, and still more 
mercilessly punished. Committees sat, indeed, which, 
carrying on the several departments of the government, 
took all power, nominally as well as virtually, out of 
the hands of the executive. Meanwhile the language 
customary in such cases was held equally within and 
without the house. No man desired to bring about a 
revolution,—no man wished to innovate upon the spirit 
of the constitution :—to renovate, to restore, to improve 
these, were the sole ends at which the patriots aimed; 
and to support their representatives in the pursuit of 
80 just a purpose, the people could not too strenuously 
exert themselves. It is scareely necessary to add, that 
the populace, stimulated by the perusal of numerous 
tracts, which the party took care to circulate among 
them, entered with great earnestness into the contest, 
while the royalists, brow-beaten in all quarters, and 
deprived of the leaders whom they had been accus- 
tomed to follow, looked on with amazement and horror 
at events which they believed themselves unable to 
control. 
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Among other means of strengthening themselves, the 
Commons entered: into a bond of mutual alliance and 
support with the deputies from the Scottish army. 
Liberal sums were voted for their use, while the manage- 
ment of them was intrusted, not to the king, but to a com- 
mittee; while the Scots, in return, laboured to dissemi- 
nate throughout London hostility to the establishment, 
and a preference for their own more bald and republi- 
can form of church government. They so far sueceeded, 
that a petition was got up in which the corruptions of 
the church were denounced in no measured terms; and 
as fifteen thousand names were appended to it, the 
party proceeded to turn it to account. A bill was 
passed which pronounced clergymen incapable of exer- 
cising any civil authority, or otherwise interfering in 
the management of civil matters. This, of which it 
was impossible to mistake the design, the lords refused. 
to sanction ; nevertheless the bishops (for against them, 
considered as peers of parliament, the first grand 
attack was made) received, from day to day, more 
alarming proofs that it was, indeed, high time to pre- 
pare for the worst extremities. 

Meanwhile the committee, which had been appointed 
to draw up articles of impeachment against lord Straf- 
ford, brought its labours to a close; and the earl was 
arraigned before his peers, under circumstances of 
peculiar hardship. In the first place, the king, with 
a cruel facility, gave his consent to the examination of 
the members of the privy-council, touching advice given 
by them, under the seal of seerecy, and in the discharge 
of their official duties. In the next place, the Irish 
parliament, which had so recently loaded the Lord 
Lieutenant with honours, sent over a deputation te 
support the prosecution. And last, though not least, 
the House of Lords was carefully weeded of all whom 
the prosccutors suspected of a friendly feeling to- 
wards the accused. Similar in every respect to the 
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spirit which dictated their preparations was the temper 
of the body to whom the management of affairs was 
intrusted. Sir Henry Vane, after purloining from the 
cabinet of his father, the secretary, a document con- 
taining notes of the proceedings of a privy-council, 
adduced it as proof that Strafford had encouraged the 
king in his arbitrary proceedings, by an assurance of 
support from the troops whom he had enrolled in Ire- 
Jand. Then, and then only, for all the other charges 
fell to the ground, Strafford felt that he was in danger. 
Yet his defence proved so eloquent, so touching, and 
so manly, that his judges exhibited manifest symptoms 
of an intention to acquit him. But the escape of Straf- 
ford was an event which his enemies could not venture 
to contemplate, and they adopted the following expe- 
dient to prevent it. The Commons withdrew to their 
own house; proceedings by impeachment were aban- 
doned, and a bill of attainder brought in, and read with 
closed doors. A report was, at the same time, indus- 
triously circulated, that a deep-laid conspiracy for the 
assassination of the people’s representatives had been 
discovered. Mobs were assembled, which threatened 
the life of the king himself, and kept all London in 
alarm. Then came a covenant, drawn up after the 
model of that which had been adopted in Scotland,— 
to which the members of the lower house affixed their 
signatures; and the paper being submitted to the lords, 
only the bishops and the popish peers ventured to ob- 
ject to it. As a necessary consequence, they were com- 
manded to absent themselves from the house; and as, 
though differing widely on every other topic, they were 
equally disposed to support Strafford, that nobleman 
was left with only nineteen friends in an assembly 
which consisted of fifty-six members. 

By such expedients as these was the bill of attain- 
der carried through both houses of parliament, and it 
now only remained to obtain the royal assent. Charles 
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paused upon the brink of so terrible a precipice,—for 
he knew that Strafford had incurred the hatred of the 
Commons only through his fidelity to the crown; and 
the crown, not many weeks previous to the opening of 
the session, had assured him of protection at all 
hazards. He consulted the bishops, of whom one, 
Juxon, of London, entreated him to do no violence to 
his own conscience; and he spent days and nights in 
a state of pitiable distress. But neither the advice of 
Juxon, nor the dictates of his own better feelings, 
served to counteract that sense of utter despondency to 
which, at this juncture, Charles seems to have given 
way. Having received from Strafford himself a letter, 
couched in the most chivalrous and romantic terms, in 
which he besought his master to accept of the blood of 
a devoted servant, as a voluntary offering for the peace 
of the nation, the king signed, by commission, the fatal 
bill. On the llth of May, 1641, this high-minded 
nobleman was beheaded on Tower-hill, amid the shouts 
and yells of a blood-thirsty mob. 

While the fate of Strafford yet trembled in the 
balance, certain friends both to him and to royalty 
made an effort, ill-advised, perhaps, and in its result 
truly unfortunate, to enlist the army in their cause. 
Finding the troops dissatisfied, on account of the pre- 
ference shown, in every respect, to the Scots, they 
drew up a petition in their name, in which the parlia- 
ment was assured of their readiness to march upon 
London, for the purpose of delivering the senators from 
the presence of illegal mobs, and aiding them in the 
maintenance of their own just privileges, as well as of 
the just privileges of the crown. 

Before a sufficient number of signatures could be 
collected, the secret was betrayed by colonel Goring to 
Mr. Pym, and the utmost use was made of ‘it, both 
to inflame the passions of the people, and to sanction 
further encroachments on the king’s prerogative. Bills 
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were hastily broughé in for the abolition of the courts 
of Star-Chamber and High-Commission, to both of 
which, Charles, after some hesitation, consented; and a 
royal proclamation became in consequence binding on 
those, and those alone, who might choose, of their own 
free will, to treat it with respect. Then followed a 
law, which, by changing the terms of the judges’ 
patents, and ensuring to them a continuance in office 
durmg good behaviour, placed them above the tempta- 
tion to pervert justice in subserviency to the wishes of 
the sovereign. Had the Commons stopped here, no 
friend to rational liberty could have found fault with 
them; but unfortunately, they did not stop here. 
After dissolving sundry courts besides,—such as the 
marshal’s-court, the court of stannary, and other 
legacies from the feudal times, they brought forward a 
motion that the parliament then assembled should not 
be dissolved, except by its own consent. How the 
king could be induced to ratify such an act, which 
placed him for ever at the mercy of his enemies, it is 
hard to say. But he did consent to it ;—probably, be- 
cause he felt that his affairs were already beyond the 
reach of any other remedy than the sword. 

Charles had long promised to visit his subjects of 
Scotland; and he now made ready to redeem that 
pledge, in spite of a warm opposition on the part of 
the Commons, who anticipated no good from the jour- 
ney. They feared that the presence of their sovereign 
might revive the dormant loyalty of the Scots, and 
after that, the support which had heretofore been 
given to themselves, would be transferred to their 
enemies. That the king’s hopes corresponded with 
their apprehensions, the events of a few weeks de- 
monstrated. Charles went to Scotland, prepared to 
sacrifice every thing for popularity. He took into his 
confidence those whom he had least reason to trust, 
without, however, accomplishing any other purpose 
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than to weaken the attachment of his real friends; 
and yielded right after right, till he had ceased to re- 
tain anything of monarchy, except the name. Still 
the English parliament retained its apprehensions, and, 
affecting to credit a rumour of fresh conspiracies, 
applied for, and obtained a guard from the king's 
general in the south, the earl of Essex. It is to be 
observed, that by this time both the army of the 
north and the Scottish army were disbanded. As soon 
as it was ascertained that the king would not defer his 
northward journey, the arrears due to both were paid up, 
and the men and officers dismissed to their own homes. 

The marriage of the princess Mary to William, 
prince of Orange, constitutes the single incident of 
which it is necessary to make mention, as diversifying, 
in any manner, the general aspect of affairs, or throw- 
ing a ray of light over the increasing storm. It took 
place previous to the king’s departure from London ; 
and the satisfaction arising from it was still felt, when 
there broke out im Ireland a rebellion, so disastrous in 
its consequences, as to cast, for the present, every other 
topic into the shade. It appears that the king, un- 
willing to disband Strafford’s troops, which, though 
officered exclusively by Protestants, consisted almost 
entirely of Papists, had instructed the lords Ormond 
and Antrim to keep the men together, either by send- 
Ing them over regimented as they were to serve in 
the Low Countries, or by instructing them, when 
formally disembodied, to look upon their military 
engagement as still subsisting. He had, hkewise, with 
a view to ensure the loyalty of his Insh subjects im 
general, signed certain bills for bettering their condition, 
which he desired his representative to submit to the 
parliament, and to press forward with all the weight 
attaching to office and station. The Irish parliament, 
made aware of the king’s intentions, suddenly pro- 
rogued itself; while the lords-justices exerted their 
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whole influence to defeat his object. Irritated by this 
twofold defeat, the earl of Antrim arranged, with the 
heads of several clans, a project for surprising Dublin 
Castle, and erecting the royal standard. The scheme 
was very imperfectly concocted ; the instruments were 
altogether incongruous, both in feeling and ultimate 
wishes; and the execution, in every respect, corre- 
sponded with the inadequate preparations that were 
made for it. Warned of the meditated attempt on the 
eastle, the justices succeeded in defeating it; while, 
one after another, many of the parties pledged to rise, 
withdrew from their engagement. The consequence 
was, a wild and disorderly rising of the natives, who 
made Protestants and persons of English lineage every- 
where their victims; and who, by using the king’s 
name,—a measure for which they possessed no autho- 
rity, implicated him in the guilt of those atrocities, of 
which they and their barbarous leaders were the 
authors. 

Charles was preparing to quit Scotland, when in- 
telligence of these disasters reached him. He made 
haste to nominate the earl of Ormond to the vacant 
dignity of lieutenant, and gave him full powers to 
suppress the rebellion, even at the sword’s point ; after 
which he himself set out for London, very little gra- 
tified with the results of the experiment which he had 
tried among his northern subjects. When he entered 
London, the populace, with their usual fickleness, 
greeted him cordially and respectfully; while the lord 
mayor and aldermen addressed him in a tone of loyal 
affection to which he had for some time been a stranger. 
The king was much gratified, and ventured, for the 
moment, to encourage a hope that the tempest had 
expended its violence: but he was soon awakened 
from this agreeable dream. The House of Commons, 
conscious that there was for them no safe retreat, de- 
layed not to rouse again the dormant whirlwind. They 
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greeted him with a remonstrance, in which every 
arbitrary act of which he had been guilty since the 
commencement of his reign was set forth with studied 
particularity ; and, instead of presenting it, as custom 
required, to the sovereign himself, they caused it to be 
printed, and widely circulated throughout the country. 
There was no mistaking the design of this proceeding, 
which the king vainly endeavoured to meet by pub- 
lishing a reply. Few, indeed, took the trouble to 
peruse the latter document ; all men of all parties read 
the former; and a feeling of respect for the throne, 
which had begun of late to revive, was suddenly and 
irretrievably choked ere it had time to gather strength. 

It is not necessary to attempt a minute detail of the 
consequences which followed upon the renewal of party 
spirit. Enough is done, when I state, that the move- 
ment party, appealing to the worst passions of the mob, 
were by the mob eagerly supported; and that, in a short 
time, all London swarmed with bands of ruffians, who 
made open war upon character, station, property, and 
life itself. Bands of gentlemen, on the other hand, 
began to assemble around the king’s palace, between 
whom and the rabble frequent collisions took place ; 
and who, bestowing the epithet of Round-heads on 
their opponents, as a term of reproach, were by them, 
in return, denominated Cavaliers. It was the great 
object of these mobs to overawe both the king and the 
bishops; the latter being regarded, doubtless with 
perfect truth, as the main bulwark of monarchy. To 
such a height, indeed, was the system of intimidation 
carricd, that the prelates found it impossible to attend 
to their duties in the parliament ; and hence, thirteen of 
them, after stating this fact, drew up a protest against 
any acts which might be passed during their com- 
pulsory absence. It is not very easy to defend this 
step on the score either of policy or propriety. Life is 
not worth preserving if it must be purchased at the 
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expense of a positive dereliction of duty, while, even at 
the worst, it was m the power of the more timid te 
delegate their suffrages, by proxy, to persons in whom 
they might confide. But if the bishops acted inju- 
dicivusly, the behaviour of the Commons was at once 
tyrannical and unjust. The protesting prelates were 
committed to the Tower, and threatened with the 
terrors of an impeachment. 

Indignant at this gross violation of all law and 
decency, the king took a step which tended only to 
involve him more and more in difficulties and dangers. 
He demanded the impeachment of the leaders of the 
country party; and finding the Commons slow to meet 
his wishes, he proceeded in person to arrest the ob- 
noxious individuals. Lord Kimbolton, afterwards earl 
of Manchester, Hollis, sir Arthur Ilazelrig, Hampden, 
Pym, and Strode, were the objects of his peculiar 
fury, and they all, being quietly smuggled out of the 
house, escaped the first burst of royal indignation. 
Nevertheless, the very attempt to scize them in their 
places produced a ferment, in comparison with which 
all other tumults might be esteemed infling. The ob- 
noxious members found refuge in the Guildhall. They 
were conducted thence to Westminster, by six thousand 
men in arms, and a numerous artillery; while the king, 
after a vain attempt to soften his enemies, by acknow- 
ledging that he had done wrong, was glad to escape, 
almost alone, to his palace at Hampton Court. 

Rapid was the progress, from this time forth, of that 
terrible disease which threatened with one common 
destruction the dignity of the throne and the liberties 
of the people. The king’s friends, distracted and 
divided among themselves, fled from their proper posts 
in both houses; whereas, the country party, whose 
views no one could lenger misunderstand, repeated. 
their blows against the last bulwarks of royalty with 
the utmost vigour. The bishops were expelled from 
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parliament by a bill, to which the king, at his consort’s 
persuasion, consented. The queen herself was even 
threatened with impeachment, her chaplain imprisoned, 
and her confessor driven into exile. She saw, as well 
as her husband, that there was but one course to 
pursue; and carrying all that remained of the crown 
jewels and plate along with her, she quitted the king- 
dom. In the mean time the Commons, not unaware 
of the purposes which took her abroad, hastened to 
render them abortive. They passed a bill, conferring 
on themselves the command of the militia, as well as 
the right of nominating the governors of fortified places, 
and the lords lieutenants of counties, and sent it to 
Charles, then a sojourner in Dover, with an intima- 
tion that his immediate consent was expected. The 
king endeavoured to procrastinate; but finding that 
procrastination would not avail, peremptorily refused 
the demand. Had he returned at once to London, and 
thrown himself on the protection of the people, it is just 
possible that he might have as yet been supported; but 
he utterly distrusted the capital, as indeed he had too 
much cause to do, and he carefully avoided it. He 
turned his face towards the north, and never halted till 
he arrived in York, where, as yet, the hearts of all 
classes were with him. He was followed thither by 
numbers, upon whom a conviction of the truth had 
at length bruken in; by lord Falkland, by Hyde, 
afterwards lord Clarendon, and by many illustrious in- 
dividuals besides. And he was immediately surrounded 
by a body-guard of six hundred geutlemen and yeomen, 
all of them mounted and armed at their own expense. 
Charles felt himself once more a king, and to the 
insulting demands of the parliament he returned such 
answers, as left no alternative to either party, except 
an appeul to the sword. 

Great, indeed, were the advantages enjoyed by the 
republican party at this most important crisis in public 
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affairs. They had already removed, on their own 
authority, such lieutenants of counties and governors 
of forts as they believed to be well disposed to the 
royal cause; and were thus in possession of all the 
military resources of the kingdom. An army, more- 
over, which had been for some time embodied with the 
ostensible view of suppressing the rebellion in Ireland, 
was at their devotion; while of money they received 
ample supplies, as well from the assessments which 
they laid upon the people at large, as from the volun- 
tary offerings of their supporters. The king, on the 
contrary, was at once destitute of treasure, and de- 
pendent, both for men and arms, on such as chose 
voluntarily to supply them, while even they took care, 
by a manifesto, ably drawn up, to make public rather 
their hostility to the designs of the levellers, than their 
blind devotion to the cause of royalty. Yet, his courage 
rising with the amount of difficulties which surrounded 
him, he shrank not from the mighty struggle. Sir John 
Hotham, a partisan of Hampden’s faction, had been 
recently put in command of the citadel of Hull. It 
contained the arms of the troops recently embodied 
against the Scots, of which it was a prodigious object 
with the king to obtain possession; and he made a 
bold attempt to win it. But Hotham refused to admit 
his sovereign, even though accompanied by a private 
escort only, and the baffled king vainly complained to 
a parliament which supported the man who had obeyed 
their instructions. Meanwhile colonel Goring, of 
whom I have had occasion to speak in another place, as 
one who betrayed a secret, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, wounded his own reputation, seems to have 
repented of his baseness. He was governor of Ports- 
mouth, and doubtless excited the suspicion of the 
Commons; for an order all at once reached him, to 
resign his strong-hold into other hands, and himsclf to 
join the army, which was already assembled under the 
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earl of Essex. Goring used every possible expedient 
to gain time, till he had exacted an oath of fealty from 
his troops; after which he avowed, without equivoca- 
tion, that having accepted his command under the 
king’s commission, he could not, unless so ordered by 
his sovereign, resign it in favour of another. The 
Commons were not more surprised than enraged ; and 
Essex, in obedience to their command, which he had 
learned to regard as law, marched with all his forces, 
and invested the place. 

When Charles heard of this movement he was at 
York, where a slender supply of arms and munitions 
of war, the produce of the jewels which Henrietta had 
carried to Holland, reached him. He hastened to 
distribute them among his friends, and, satisfied that 
the moment of action was at length arrived, gathered 
those friends around him. A manifesto was forthwith 
published, which, after enumerating all the wrongs of 
which the parliament had been guilty, and assuring the 
king’s lieges of his design to govern according to law, 
denounced Essex and his assistants and abettors, both 
in the field and elsewhere, as traitors. This was fol- 
lowed by an immediate advance to Nottingham, where, 
on the 22nd of August, 1642, the royal standard was 
hoisted. 

The illustrations introduced into this chapter are few 
in number, but of great importance, as carrying on the 
reader in the progress of change as it occurs in the 
national costume and manners. The first represents a 
domestic scene in the family of Charles the First—the 
monarch receiving his children as they are brought to 
him by their royal mother, and attended as usual by a 
dog. The last describes the order of a state procession; 
such as took place when Charles was visited by 
Catherine de Medicis. The scene of this latter is laid 
in Cheapside. 
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Or the terrible contest which, for the space of seven 
years, caused the best blood of England to be poured 
out like water, it would be useless, in a work like this, 
to attempt any digested account. The details of military 
operations, even when conducted with pei fect regularity, 
are at once so minute and so complicated, that to render 
them intelligible or interesting in description, to the 
" ordinary reader, requires more space than my limits will 
afford; while to follow the course of a struggle which 
found an arena in every county, if not in every village 
throughout the kingdom, would be clearly incompatible 
with the purposes of a compendium of general history. 
I must be content, therefore, to notice only such inci- 
dents as seem best calculated to convey a just picture 
of the state of the times, and glancing briefly at the more 
important actions in the order in which they occurred, 
to draw my readers’ attention rather to their conse- 
quences, than to the circumstances which may have 
attended them while in progress. 

Allusion was made, in the preceding chapter, to the 
great difficulties under which the king laboured when 
driven to unsheath the sword. All the fortified places 
in the kingdom, with their magazines of arms and 
ammunition, were in the hands of the Republicans, 
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The same faction had an army, well equipped and dis- 
ciplined, of which the earl of Essex was in command, 
and which amounted to fifteen thousand men. The 
fleet was entirely at their devotion, being officered by 
persons of their own choice, and the sea, as a matter 
of course, was in a great measure closed against the 
king. Almost all the towns, moreover, especially 
London, were with them ; and if throughout the rural 
districts their adherents fell somewhat short of those 
of the king, the difficulty of assembling a loosely 
scattered population rendered this disadvantage virtu- 
ally innocuous. Again, talent of the highest order, 
enthusiasm the deepest and the most dark, an unquench- 
able thirst of revenge, and boundless ambition—all 
these passions were in full operation in the breasts of 
their leaders ; and they all found, in a populace excited 
by the most artful means, ready instruments with 
which to work their purposes. Did the Commons 
complain that money was wanting? not only were 
taxes paid without reluctance, but voluntary offerings 
of plate and jewels came in from all quarters,—nay, 
the expedient of fasting one day in the weck, and 
devoting the price of that day's meal to the public 
service, was no sooner suggested, than it was eagerly 
embraced. We cannot be surprised to find, under 
such circumstances, that there was exhibited, on the 
part of the Commons, no disposition to concede for the 
sake of peace,—or that they refused to grant anything 
to the feelings or principles of a prince, whom they 
believed to be absolutely at their mercy. 

While the mass of what would now be termed the 
commercial and manufacturing interests adhered to the 
Parliament, with a considerable proportion of the 
lower orders both in town and country, the king saw 
himself supported by a large majority of the nobility 
and gentry; a high-spirited and loyal race, who, not 
indisposed to keep the prerogative within just limits, 
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were at the same time, both from principle and preju- 
dice, strongly attached to the cause of monarchy. <A 
few indeed, even of this class, continued their attend- 
ance at Westminster, some from a conviction that they 
would best promote the general good by endeavouring 
to moderate the excessive violence of the country party, 
others because they found themselves involved in a 
tempest which they had contributed to raise, and were 
now unable to control. But even of those who for a 
time had stood forward in the cause of what they con- 
ceived to be public liberty, the ablest and the most con- 
scientious now took their place under the royal banner. 
Such were the upright and the accomplished lord Falk- 
land, the able and honest Hyde, the gallant earl of 
Newcastle, and many others; while on the opposite side, 
the earls of Northumberland, Holland, Lincoln, and Bed- 
ford, with Selden, Whitelock, Hollis, Waller, Pierpoint, 
and Rudyard, laboured continually to bring about a 
pacification by mutual concessions. That, however, in 
which the king felt himself mainly deficient, was the 
command of money and of arms. With respect to the 
former, he could depend on little else than the voluntary 
contributions of his friends, some of whom mortgaged 
their last acre in the cause; while in the absence of 
the latter, he was compelled to borrow the weapons of 
the trained-bands, under a pledge that they should be 
restored at the conclusion of hostilities. 

When the royal standard was hoisted at Nottingham, 
the king’s whole force did not exceed three hundred 
infantry and two thousand cavalry. The latter, com- 
posed entirely of gentlemen and their tenantry, were, 
indeed, of a very superior order, and the former, though 
imperfectly disciplined, might be accounted good 
troops; but of artillery, of which he possessed fifteen 
or sixteen pieces, he could carry little into the field, hy 
reason of the great scarcity of draught-animals, and 
the absence of means with which to purchase them. 
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Still the die was cast, and no alternative remained, ex- 
cept to follow up with vigour the fortune which was 
before him. An attempt was indeed made, to re-open 
a negotiation, which the parliament met with insult 
and neglect, while they pushed the siege of Portsmouth, 
and compelled it, through the negligence of the com- 
mander, to yield ina few days to the pressure of 
famine. Charles thereupon issued a proclamation, in 
which he avowed once more his determination to up- 
hold the sovereignty of the laws; and then eluding 
the vigilance of Essex, marched towards Shrewsbury, 
where his friends were prepared to welcome him with 
strong reinforcements. 

The first blow struck in this memorable contest, if 
we except a cavalry skirmish not far from Shrewsbury, 
occurred on the 23rd of October, 1642, at a place 
called Edge Hill, in the county of Warwick. Essex, 
alarmed for the safety of London, had marched by a 
route parallel to that of the king, and failing to inter- 
pose himself, came up with the royal forces about three 
miles in advance of the village of Keinton. The action 
was severe, but indecisive; each side suffering a 
partial reverse, and each claiming a victory. Yet the 
moral effect was favourable to the king, who took, a 
few days afterwards, the castle of Banbury, with its 
governor and a thousand men. In a moment, the 
flames of civil strife were excited in all quarters of the 
kingdom. Encouraged by the bold attitude which 
Charles had assumed, his partisans began everywhere 
to muster their followers; and there occurred, between 
them and the adherents of the parliament, frequent 
skirmishes,—unimportant, perhaps, as regarded the 
general issues of the contest, but marked with all the 
hardihood and much of the ferocity, which gives its 
peculiar character to domestic warfare in general. 

Incomplete as the victory of Edge [ill was, it seems 
by no means improbable, that a rapid march upon 
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London would have placed Charles at this time in a 
situation to obtain peace on very favourable terms. 
It is certain, that the parliament experienced great 
alarm, and that the friends of order, of whom London 
contained many, lent all their influence to the side of 
negotiation,—while Essex, cut off from the great road, 
was compelled to make a wide détowr, and the Train- 
bands, without him, were in no condition to offer an 
effectual resistance. Charles, however, loitered by the 
way, halting in Oxford, establishing a garrison in 
Reading, and entering into discussion with the com- 
missioners whom his enemies employed to delay his 
progress. The consequence was, that the Republicans 
found time to arouse the spirits of their adherents, and 
to throw up a chain of works for the defence of the 
capital, which, on the arrival of the cavaliers at Turn- 
ham-green, was occupied by twenty-four thousand 
men, Essex and his regulars forming a part of the 
garrison. How far a battle, under such circumstances, 
might or might not have been hazarded, it is useless to 
inquire. The Royalist leaders decided against the 
movement, and the troops fell back leisurely and in 
good order to the winter quarters which were allotted 
to them in Oxford. 

The winter of 1642 was spent in a fruitless effort to 
re-open the negotiation which late events had inter- 
rupted.: Probably neither party was sincere; at all 
events, the demands on the one side were treated by 
the other as inadmissible; while both made the best 
preparations which circumstances would allow, to open 
the next campaign with effect. The Parliamentarians, 
as their resources were in every respect more ample, 
so were they the first to take the field. On the 15th of 
April, 1643, they invested Reading ; and, the king being 
unable to bring any effectual relief, the place was sur- 
rendered on capitulation. But in condueting these 
operations during a season unusually severe, the Re- 
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publicans suffered so much from sickness, that for the 
space of nine months afterwards, Essex felt himself 
incapable of acting on the offensive. Meanwhile, the 
earl of Newcastle, the king’s general in the north, kept 
lord Fairfax and the Hothams at bay; and, besides 
securing the obedience of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Durham, gained some suc- 
cesses in Yorkshire. On the other hand, in the 
midland counties, fortune was more evenly balanced; 
and in the south, the parliament had for a time the 
advantage. But if Waller, by the reduction of Win- 
chester and Chichester, the relief of Gloucester, and 
the capture of Hereford, did the Commons good 
service, the exploits of sir Ralph Hopton, and the 
cavaliers of Cornwall and Devon, were not less ad- 
vantageous to the king. Besides obtaining many lesser 
triumphs, these brave men achieved two important 
victories: one on Bradoc Down, over general Ruthven, 
the other at Stratton Hill, over the earl of Stamford. 
The latter, indeed, proved at once so decisive, and so 
little expected, that it drew the attention both of the 
king and of the parliament to the west, and both made 
ready to support, with every disposable man, their 
respective adherents in that quarter. 

The earl of Essex, on account both of his rank and 
of his religion, was not a favourite with the root-and- 
branch portion of the parliament. His inactivity, also, 
disgusted them; at least, they made it a pretext for 
neglecting to furnish such supplies as he demanded ; 
while they equipped a corps of 8000 men, and sent it 
under their favourite Waller, to oppose the men of 
Cornwall. Under these circumstances, the earl had 
fallen back from Reading to Tame, where a skirmish 
took place, of which it is necessary to make mention, 
solely because it cost the life of one of the most con- 
spicuous as well as the most uncompromising among 
the authors of this bloody revolution. 
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At the commencement of the troubles, Charles had 
been joined by his two nephews, the princes Rupert 
and Maurice, the sons of the unfortunate prince Pala- 
tine. Rupert, a fiery impetuous soldier, was appointed 
to the command of the royal cavalry, at the head 
of which, on numerous eceasions, he acquired great 
honour; and being now weary of the state of inaction 
to which he had so jong been condemned, he deter- 
mined to try whether any impression might be made on 
the Roundheads by surprise. With this view, he 
put himself under the guidance of one colonel Urrey, 
a deserter, who led him by a circuitous path to the 
rear of Essex’s quarters; and falling suddenly upon 
two regiments of horse, and a body of foot, which 
occupied Wycombe, he slew a considerable portion, 
and made five hundred prisoners. Ile was on his way 
back to Oxford, when the enemy’s cavalry overtook 
him, and a sharp action ensued at Chalgrove. It 
ended in the repulse of the pursuers; but that which 
gave to the affair its chief consequence in the eyes 
both of the victors and the vanquished was, that 
Hampden, the great leader of the antimonarchical 
faction, perished in the mélée. He had hastily followed 
the cavalry as a volunteer, and received a pistol-shot in 
his shoulder, of which he soon afterwards died. Into 
the defects and excellencies of that distinguished man’s 
character, it is not my business to inquire. That he 
Was sincere in his abhorrence of tyranny, there is no 
reason to doubt. How far he may have permitted 
passion to take the place of principle in after-life, is 
quite another question. We know only that he died as 
he had lived, an enemy to the established constitution 
of his country both in church and state. 

In the mean time, Waller was in full march into 
Somersetshire, and at Lansdown, near Bath, came up 
with the Royalists, now under the command of prince 
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Maurice and the marquess of Hertford. A fierce but 
indecisive battle ensued, which cost the Cavaliers some 
valuable lives, and deprived them for a time of the 
services of the gallant Hopton. Nevertheless, they con- 
tinued their progress as far as Devizes, where they were 
joined by a corps of cavalry under Wilmot, and again 
stood to receive an attack with equal firmness and better 
success. Waller sustained, on this occasion, a signal 
defeat, which so disheartened Essex, that he abandoned 
his positionatThame, and fell back upon London. Im- 
mediately, the king, who had received valuable succours 
from abroad, sent prince Rupert westward, by whose 
junction with the Cornishmen an army was brought 
together superior in point both of numbers and valour 
to any which had as yet appeared on either side. It 
pushed rapidly upon Bristol, and through the cowardice 
or incapacity of the governor, that city, the second in 
point of wealth and importance in the kingdom, sub- 
mitted to the king’s authority. 

Great was the dismay experienced in London, when 
intelligence of these events came in, and numerous 
and well-founded were the apprehensions, lest the 
Royalists, victorious on all sides, should march upon 
the capital, and put an end at once to the war and the 
liberties of the people. Strenuous efforts were ac- 
cordingly made to set a treaty of accommodation on 
foot; indeed, the Lords sent to the Commons a series 
of resolutions, all tending to that point; but the Com- 
mons, though at first they gave to the overture a 
favourable consideration, were soon brought again 
under the dominion of the more violent of their leaders. 
It appeared, moreover, that of the advantages which 
they had won in the field, the Royalists were incapable 
of making use. There existed a jealousy between 
Newcastle and prince Rupert, which rendered the for- 
mer reluctant to place himself under the personal 
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command of the latter. Newcastle had carried all 
before him in the north. He had defeated lord Fair- 
fax at Atherton Moor; he had invested Hull; and 
though worsted in a partial encounter at Horncastle, 
where Oliver Cromwell commanded, was still superior 
to any thing which the Parliamentarians could oppose 
to him. Yet, he made no effort to join the king, 
though warned that such a movement was expected, 
and that, if accomplished in good time, the results 
could not fail of being decisive. Newcastle found, in 
the reluctance of the Yorkshire gentlemen to abandon 
their own homes, a ready excuse by which to evade a 
measure that was disagreeable to himself; and the 
king was in consequence compelled to relinquish the 
only wise plan which had as yet been formed since the 
opening of the contest. 

Baffled in his main design, yet eager to accomplish 
something, the king was persuaded to lay siege to Glou- 
cester ; a place important, no doubt, on account both ofits 
wealth and situation, but strong, considering the science 
of the age, and occupied by a numerous and an enthu- 
siastic garrison. Never was determination more un- 
fortunate in its result. The parliament found time, 
during the progress of that siege, to make peace with 
Essex, on whose mind the wrongs which he had 
suffered made a deep impression. The Londoners 
were prevailed upon to swell his ranks till they in- 
cluded full fourteen thousand men. Two other armies 
were raised, one under the earl of Manchester, to the 
amount of ten thousand, and a second of equal strength, 
of which the command was.conferred upon Waller. 
Nor was this all. Nothing disheartened by the de- 
fection of the earls of Bedford, Holland, and Conway, 
who proceeded to Oxford; nor by a similar act on the 
part of Clare and Lovelace; nor yet by the retreat of 
Northumberland to his own home, they voted that no 
peace should be made with the malignants; but that 
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the pious people of Scotland should be invited to co~ 
operate in the establishment of true religion and civil 
freedom in both kingdoms. In due time, commis- 
sioners took their departure for Edinburgh, where their 
arrival was already expected; and in spite of a stout 
opposition from the Independents, the Scots were 
received into alliance on their own terms, the Solemn 
League and Covenant being accepted by the English 
almost as it had been originally taken by the Scottish 
Reformers. 

Meantime, the earl of Essex, carrying with him 
ample stores, set out for the beleaguered city. He 
conducted the movement with such skill and diligence, 
that the Royalists, though greatly superior in cavalry, 
failed to interrupt him; and Gloucester, receiving an 
abundant supply both of ammunition and food, was 
enabled to defy the utmost exertions of the besiegers. 
It was not the business of Essex to fight, so he with- 
drew again immediately, and strove, by a demonstration 
in the direction of Worcester, to deceive the Royalists; 
but he succeeded only in part. By forced marches, 
they reached Newbury before him; and a battle 
became inevitable. Like many others during the civil 
war, it ended without giving a decided advantage to 
either party; for night closed round the combatants 
while they yet fought, and the dawn of next day saw 
Essex pursuing his route, cautiously, though in excel- 
lent order, towards London. In this action fell one of 
the most amiable and accomplished of all the nobles 
who set life and fortune on the hazard in their sove- 
reign’s cause; Lucius Cary, viscount Falkland,—the 
delight and the ornament of private society; the friend, 
too, of liberty, so long as it ran not into licentiousness ; 
and now, only by the stern impulse of duty, a soldier 
in the ranks of civil strife. Never, since the com- 
mencement of the war, had he been seen to smile. Of 
his person, also, on the adornment of which he had 
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been accustomed to bestow great pains, he became 
singularly regardless, and the burden of every speech, 
to which he gave utterance, both in public and private, 
was “Peace, peace.” On the morning of the battle, 
however, he dressed himself with unusual care, and 
assigned as his reason, that the enemy should not find 
his body in an indecent situation. “For I am weary 
of the times,” continued he; “I foresee much misery 
to my country, and I believe that I shall be out of it 
ere night.” This high-minded man had barely attained 
to his thirty-fourth year when he perished. 
Notwithstanding the failure at Gloucester, and the 
safe return of Essex to London, the general results of 
the contest were, as yet, favourable to the king. His 
prospects of the future were not, however, so satisfac- 
tory ; because success availed him little, and the want 
of money alone, of which the effects had been severely 
felt throughout, rendered it next to impossible long to 
protract the war. Yet he endeavoured, during the 
early months of the winter, to keep alive the courage 
of his adherents by a display both of energy and mode- 
ration, for which, at one period of his career, few would 
have given him credit. Finding that the Commons 
had engaged the assistance of the Scots, he caused a 
stop to be put to the civil war in Ireland, and drew 
over a small but disciplined corps from that country, 
which performed, for a while, good service in North 
Wales. He then summoned his parliament to meet 
him at Oxford, and appealed to the better feelings of 
the nation, by showing them a rival council to that 
against which he was in arms. It is true that of 
Commons he met not more than one hundred and 
eightcen, while two hundred and twenty took the 
covenant at Westminster; but his list of Peers comprised 
forty-three, while that of his enemies included the 
names of twenty-two only. Neither this expedient, 
however, nor the readiness with which he yiclded one 
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point after another, could either awaken the sympathies 
of the nation, or soften the rancour of the republicans. 
The winter of 1643 passed away, and the prospect of 
peace was still as remote as ever. 

I have spoken of the king’s want of funds, and of the 
evil conscquences arising out of it. Of his soldiers 
many now began to desert, not so much through any 
abatement of good will, as from an absolute inability to 
subsist at their quarters. Others, more reckless, lived 
by plunder, in which some even of the superior officers 
set the example; while the fact of their doing so 
hindered multitudes, whose hearts were in the cause, 
from espousing it. The effect, indeed, of so much 
marauding was to cause, in several counties, a sort of 
independent organization among the inhabitants, who, 
taking no part in the great struggle, banded together 
for the sole purpose of defending their own property. 
Armed at first with hedge-stakes, latterly with more for- 
midable weapons, the club-men, as they were called, went 
about in strong bodies, sometimes of four or five thousand 
men, and treated as enemies whomsoever they found 
in the act of plundering, no matter under what banners 
they served. Very different was the condition, and 
far more sanguine the anticipations, of the other side. 
With them money was abundant,—their armies became 
at once more numerous and better disciplined every 
day; while officers were found, to compete with whom, 
both for diligence and skill, those of the king were 
wholly inadequate. Fortune also now began to favour 
them in most of their undertakings. The Irish division, 
after 1educing several strong-holds, was suddenly at- 
tacked near Nantwich, by sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
destroyed. Almost at the same time, Hopton, while 
endeavouring to penetrate into Sussex and Kent, was 
routed, though at the head of fourteen thousand men, 
by Waller, at Cherryton. But it was in the north that 
the most formidable cloud began to collect. Early in 
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January, twenty thousand of the Scots passed the 
Tweed. They endeavoured to surprise Newcastle, but 
failed ; after which they crossed the Tyne, took posses- 
sion of Sunderland, and compelled the marquess of 
Newcastle to observe them with his whole army. By 
this manceuvre, the Fairfaxes, after clearing Lincoln- 
shire, were enabled to threaten York, the loss of which 
would have seriously impaired the king’s influence in 
those parts; and Newcastle was, in consequence, com- 
pelled to throw himself into the place with all the 
mfantry under his command. Immediately the Scots 
pushed forward; they formed a junction with Fairfax’s 
troops, and the combined armies sat down, in due form, 
before the metropolis of the north. 

It is worthy of remark, that there prevailed all this 
while a clamour throughout London for peace. More 
than one conspiracy, indeed, if the term be admissible, 
had been formed to attain that object,—of which one 
was remarkable, as originating with Waller the poet, 
and other individuals scarcely less distinguished for 
their integrity. Nay, the very women came in crowds 
to demand it of the parliament; nor were they driven 
away, except by the exercise of force, which cost the 
lives of some of the most forward. But the parliament, 
regardless of the wishes of the nation, and inattentive 
to their own growing unpopularity, continued bent on 
pushing their advantages to the utmost. They sent 
lord Manchester and Cromwell with six thousand 
additional troops, to reinforce the army of the north; 
and the siege of York was pressed with a degree of 
vigour which excited equal alarm at Oxford, and hope 
in Westminster. On the other hand, prince Rupert, 
after signalizing his valour in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
took with him Newcastle’s cavalry, under sir Charles 
Lucas, and hurried, at the head of twenty thousand 
men, to the relief of the distressed city. The republi- 
cans abandoned their lines at his approach, and fell 
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back as far as Marston-Moor, whither the prince, sup- 
ported by every disposable man from the garrison, 
followed. On the 2nd of July he attacked them in 
position, and sustained, after a fierce encounter, the 
most disastrous defeat which had anywhere attended 
the royal arms since the commencement of the war. 
From that hour the fate of the campaign,—the fate, 
indeed, of the war was determined. It was to no 
purpose that the king displayed both courage and skill 
in the south; that he overcame Waller at Cropredy 
Bridge ; that he compelled Essex’s infantry to capitu- 
Jate at Lostwithiel; and that he fought a severe action, 
with comparatively trifling disadvantage, against Man- 
chester and Cromwell, at Newbury. Such exploits, 
however creditable to those engaged, could by no means 
compensate for the rout of Marston-Moor, followed as 
it was by the loss of York, and the withdrawal of the 
marquess of Newcastle from the king’s service. Never- 
theless, when, on the 23rd of March, the armies 
on both sides withdrew into quarters, there were not 
wanting circumstances from which Charles was induced 
to hope that a pacification, on terms not absolutely 
ruinous to tlie monarchy, might be obtained. In the 
first place, Essex, though he had rejected an appeal 
from the leaders of the cavaliers, was well known to 
be weary of the struggle, and distrustful of the views 
of those who urged its continuance. In the next 
place, the spirit of party had displayed itself among the 
parliamentarians, both in the camp and in the senate; 
where the principles of Presbyterianism and Inde- 
pendency on the one hand, and of Republicanism and. 
Aristocracy on the other, were brought, by the progress 
of events, into violent collision. Sir Henry Vane, 
Oliver Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St. 
John, boldly avowed themselves the advocates of 
equality both in temporal and spiritual matters. The 
earls of Essex, Northumberland, Warwick, Denbigh, 
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and Manchester, with sir Philip Stapleton, sir William 
Waller, Hollis, Massey, Whitlock, Maynard, and Glyn, 
adhered to the Presbyterians, and promoted every reason- 
able plan of accommodation with the king. «But the 
king was doomed in this case, as he had been in others, 
to be the dupe of his own sanguine temperament; for the 
contest, though sharp for a while, ended entirely in 
favour of the levellers. They carried the famous 
measure called the “ Self-denying Ordinance;” thereby 
depriving of military command all such persons as 
should chance to have seats in either house of parlia- 
ment; and then, with astonishing address, obtained an 
exception in favour of Cromwell, for whom, sir Thomas 
Fairfax, now appointed commander-in-chief, applied as 
a temporary second. The levellers did not stop even 
there. In order to vindicate themselves in the eyes of 
the nation, they consented once more to open a nego- 
tiation with the king; and took care, while advancing 
demands to which they knew that he would never 
accede, to profess the most earnest desire for peace. 
Not only the command of the army, but the abolition 
of Episcopacy, was now sought, as well as the aban- 
donment to condign punishment of Charles's most 
faithful followers. The king, of course, could listen to 
no such terms; and the treaty of Uxbridge, as this 
abortive negotiation was termed, proved to be, like 
those which preceded it, a mere mockery. 

The treaty of Uxbridge had not yet been formally 
opened, when archbishop Laud, whose committal to the 
Tower has been noticed, was brought to trial, con- 
demned and executed. The judicial murder of so 
faithful a servant deeply affected Charles. He spoke 
of it as of an act which would not fail to rouse the 
anger of Heaven; and was repeatedly heard to say, 
that defeat and disaster was all that they could expect 
in the unjust war in which they were engaged. Hence 
the extravagant hopes with which he listened to the 
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tale of Montrose’s victories in the north; victories 
which, while they ensured to the conqueror an immor- 
tality of personal renown, produced no permanent 
effect upon the general issues of the war. But the 
term of resistance, on the part of the Royalists, was 
already near at hand. When the season for active 
operations returned, the Parliamentarians presented in 
all quarters so decided a superiority, that the hearts of 
the bravest began to fail, and the lapse of a few weeks 
sufficed to prove that the most gloomy of these anti- 
cipations were but too well founded. 

The disposition of the forces on both sides, in the 
beginning of 1645, was as follows:—Of the Scottish 
army a part was employed in the reduction of Pomfret 
and other places in Yorkshire; a part carried on the 
siege of Carlisle, which made an obstinate defence. 
Chester, into which lord Biron, with the remains of the 
troops, had thrown himself, was closely blockaded, and 
reduced to great extremities. In Somersetshire, sir 
Richard Granville, at the head of eight thousand cava- 
liers, invested the town of Taunton ; while in the western 
counties Goring, with a corps of a similar strength, com- 
mitted great excesses, both on friends and foes. But 
the armies on which mainly depended the fate of the 
war were those commanded on the one side by Charles, 
on the other by Fairfax and Cromwell, of which the 
former, occupying Oxford, fell somewhat short of fifteen 
thousand men, while the latter, posted at Windsor and 
in the villages near, amounted to twenty-two thousand. 
Yet it was not in the numbers so much as in the com- 
position of their troops that the parliamentary leaders 
possessed now a decided advantage. The new orga- 
nization given to their battalions, if it rendered them 
somewhat less imposing on the muster-roll, had effec- 
tually weeded them of all except men of tried courage 
and resolution; they consisted entirely of Independents 
in religion, fanatics in the widest sense of the term, 
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whe accounted wounds meritorious, and death for the 
cause in which they were embarked a sure passport into 
heaven. The Royalists, on the contrary, dissolute from 
the first, were becoming more and more forgetful of the 
commonest rules of discipline every day, while many of 
them longed for peace with a degree of ardour, which 
at least diminished, if it could not extinguish, their zeal 
in war. This feeling, indeed, together with the estrange- 
ments and feuds which had for some time prevailed 
among the superior officers, rendered the king’s military 
means the reverse of formidable. Nevertheless he put 
his trust in Providence, and on the 7th of May, anti- 
cipated the designs of his enemies, by marching out of 
Oxford, and taking the road to Chester. 

Five weeks spent in marches and countermarchea, 
during which some towns were taken and others re- 
lieved on both sides, brought the armies of the king 
and of Fairfax into presence, at the village of Naseby, 
about ten miles distant from Northampton. Both sides 
were eager to engage, and a battle took place, in which, 
after displaying prodigies of valour, the Royalists were 
totally routed. All the king’s artillery and baggage, his 
cabinet containing copies of his correspondence, and his 
private carriage, fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
who made at the same time not fewer than four thou- 
sand five hundred prisoners, of whom five hundred were 
officers. Nor were the evil consequences of this defeat 
confined to the loss immediately sustained, little as the 
royal cause was calculated to bear up even against 
that. A universal panic seized upon the Cavaliers in 
all quarters. Town after town opened its gates. Bris- 
tol, into which prince Rupert had thrown himeelf, and 
which he undertook to maintain for four months, capi- 
tulated at the first appearance of an enemy. Bridge- 
water, Chester, Sherborne, and Bath, surrendered. 
Goring, driven away from his lines before Taunton, 
became powerless and fugitive ; and the whole of the 
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west, including the important city of Exeter, was 
reduced in like manner. Lord Digby, who, with 
twelve hundred horse, made a bold attempt to join 
Montrose in Scotland, was intercepted at Sherburn in 
Yorkshire, and his people dispersed ; and lord Astley, 
while marching to reinforce the king with three thou- 
sand men, received a total overthrow at Stow in Oxford- 
shire. “ You have done your work,” said the gallant 
nobleman, himself a prisoner in the hands of the 
Parliamentary officers, “ and, unless you choose to fall 
out among yourse]ves, may now go play.” 

Meanwhile the king, after passing from post to post, 
took refuge at Oxford, where he soon became a prey to 
all the distress and anxiety which his situation was 
well calculated to produce. Harassed on the one hand 
by fears for his friends, and tormented on the other by 
the insolence of his enemies, he vainly endeavoured to 
save the one, and to mitigate the rancour of the other, 
by renewed offers of an accommodation. The Parlia- 
ment returned no answer to his repeated overtures ; 
they would not so much as grant him a personal safe- 
conduct to London, and issued orders for his arrest, in 
case he should attempt clandestinely to visit them. 
It was to no purpose that in the extremity of his de- 
spair he looked to Ireland and its Popish population for 
succour. [He found in lord Glamorgan a willing though 
a rash agent, one who with chivalrous loyalty stood 
ready to risk not life alone, but reputation, in his sove- 
reign’s defence. But the tide had set in with a degree 
of violence which no obstacles could interrupt, and each 
new project scarce came to maturity ere it was frus- 
trated. Even the hopes which he entertained from the 
animosities that prevailed among the Parliamentarians 
failed. Though at bitter enmity among themselves, the 
Presbyterians and Independents equally agreed in this, 
that it was their duty, not less than their wisdom, to 
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crush the common enemy, and to prevent him from 
combating one faction by means of another. 

Such were Charles's views and such his situation, 
when in the beginning of 1646 intelligence reached 
him, that Fairfax was ‘advancing at the head of a 
numerous army for the purpose of investing Oxford. 
Almost at the same time he heard of the defeat of 
Montrose at Philip-haugh, and of the arrival of the 
Scottish army before Newark, while each new hour 
brought him fresh rumours of the dispersion of his 
partisans wherever they attempted to rally or show 
a front. It was now that the arguments of the French 
minister, Montreville, supported by a mistaken estimate 
of the national feeling in his favour, induced him to 
take a step from which there could be no retracting. 
There was nothing of which he exhibited so great a 
horror as that he should fall alive into the hands of 
the Parliament. To avoid this, he determined to 
throw himself on the generosity of the Scots, and to 
trust to the impression which such an act of con- 
fidence might produce to ensure a friendly welcome. 
Charles was not a man accustomed to form resolu- 
tions which he never designed to carry into effect; he 
therefore seized the first convenient opportunity that 
offered, to withdraw from his quarters. On the 8th of 
May, after a perilous journey, which carried him 
through the midst of Fairfax’s posts, the king, attended 
only by Dr. Hudson, a clergyman, by Mr. Ashburnham, 
and three servants, arrived at the Scottish camp, where 
his reception was such, as to convince him that however 
respectful they might be in their demeanour, he was not 
regarded, either by officers or men, otherwise than as a 
prisoner. 

It would be tedious to relate the many insults and 
indignities to which, during his sojourn in the Scottish 
camp, the king was subjected. Not satisfied with 
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exacting from him such orders as caused his adherents 
everywhere to lay down their arms, the Scottish generals 
compelled him to listen, even during divine service, to 
the most vehement harangues against tyranny; while, 
in conjunction with commissioners from the English 
parliament, they offered to him such terms of recon- 
ciliation as a vanquished monarch might expect at the 
hands of victorious rebels. The English parliament, 
however, though they refused not to join their Scottish 
brethren in this business, were far more intent on 
getting the person of the king intrusted to their own 
keeping. They tried menace, but it availed not,—they 
tried an appeal to principle and to vanity, with the like 
bad success,—they offered a sum of money for the sur- 
render of the captive, and it was accepted. The Scots, 
having stipulated for the payment of 400,000/., of 
which a portion was secured at the time, gave up the 
king into the hands of his enemies; and withdrew, 
covered with disgrace, even in the eyes of those who 
corrupted them, into their own country. 

From Newcastle, whither the Scots had conveyed him, 
Charles was conducted, under an escort, to Holdenby 
Castle in Northamptonshire. Here, though permitted 
to pursue such occupations as he might choose, he was 
strictly watched ; all access to him being prohibited, 
except under a warrant from the commissioners ; and 
here, unaided as he was by the advice of any of his 
counsellors, he was required once more to enter into a 
negotiation, of which the terms became from day to 
day more repulsive to his principles. Charles carried his 
concessions now to the utmost limits which any regard 
to the monarchical principle would allow. He con- 
sented to confirm the ascendency of the Presbyterian 
discipline for three years, on condition that freedom of 
conscience should be allowed to Episcopalians; and 
that at the end of the term he should be permitted, 
with the advice of his parliament, to settle the affairs 
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of the church on a permanent basis. Of the army and 
navy he gave up the command for ten years; and he 
pledged himself to give full satisfaction with respect to 
the war in Ireland. But such a conquest, however 
acceptable it might have been to those who had the 
welfare of the country really at heart, fell far short of 
the wishes and expectations of the ruling faction. The 
Lords received the king’s message favourably, and voted 
that he should be removed to Oatlands; the Commons 
took no notice of the subject, till it became too late to 
notice it effectually. 

I have had occasion to speak more than once of the 
two parties into which the lower house of parliament 
was divided. The Presbyterians, as it is perhaps un- 
necessary to explain, were those who advocated the 
establishment of a national religion, and desired to 
erect it after the model of the church of Scotland, with 
a General Assembly, Synods, and Presbyteries. The 
Independents, assuming that all men stand in the same 
relation towards God, denied that there was any occa-~ 
sion either for a national church, or a clergy, and con- 
tended that it was free to any one, provided only he 
experienced an inward call, to take the lead at any 
moment among his brethren, in the exercises of prayer 
and preaching. In the house, the Presbyterians were 
as yet the prevailing faction; in the army—but espe- 
cially in that portion of it of which Fairfax and Crom- 
well were in command—the tenets of Independency 
greatly preponderated. There were, indeed, very few 
even of the private soldiers who were not tinctured with 
its principles, and of the officers, almost all taught them 
openly. Toa House of Commons so constituted, an 
army composed of such materials became, now that the 
king was powerless, an object of violent suspicion. It 
was determined to disband the troops, and as a mea- 
sure preparatory to this, a portion were ordered to pre- 
pare for immediate service against the Papists in Ire- 
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land. But the army, well schooled by the leaders whom 
the self-denying ordinance had given, experienced no 
inclination to submit to these mandates. They remon- 
strated; claimed large arrears of pay,—refused to quit 
their lines or separate,—and finally established among 
themselves a sort of parliament of their own, of which 
delegates from the ranks composed one chamber, and a 
certain number elected from among the officers, the 
other. 

Of this daring movement,—of which it may be 
doubted whether he as yct beheld the ultimate effect, 
—Oliver Cromwell, the most distinguished, as well as 
the most popular, of the military leaders, was the author, 
The son of a brewer in Huntingdon, though descended 
from a good family, this man, in spite of a forbidding 
aspect, and an imperfect elocution, had raised himself, 
by the exercise of consummate hardihood and address, 
from the rank of a private citizen to his present elevated 
position. He sat for the first time in the parliament of 
1628, as member for his native borough; and made 
himself conspicuous by his hostility to the established 
church. In 1640, and again in 1641, the citizens of 
Cambridge elected him as their representative, and he 
became immediately one of the most able, as well as 
one of the most daring, assailants of all that yet remained 
of royal prerogative. Cromwell’s genius, however, fitted 
him not less to shine in the field, than to lead in the 
senate-house; and his perspicacity early led him to 
anticipate, that in the field the questions at issue between 
the king and his parhament must be decided. He 
therefore began, long before to others the necessity 
was apparent, to make ready for the contest; and came 
forth all at once the captain of a troop of horse, against 
which no portion of Charles's army was ever able suc- 
cessfully to make head. 

Deep, designing, and long-sighted, Cromwell was not 
slow in establishing an ascendency over the minds of 
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all with whom he became associated. Of Essex and 
Manchester, and other titled soldiers, he early enter- 
tained a jealousy,—and of the mode by which he suc- 
ceeded in removing them out of his way an account has 
already been given. The self-denying ordinance was 
a creature of his brain, and served admirably in its work- 
ing, to advance his purposes Fairfax, on the contrary, 
was all along a tool in his hands, which he used rather 
to blind the eyes of the parliament, than to direct the 
troops; for Cromwell made use of more than common 
means to confirm his own supremacy over the superior 
officers and soldiers. Like them he was an Indepen- 
dent,—he took part in their prayer-meetings, entered 
into all their feelings,—pitied their sufferings, exclaimed 
against their wrongs; and now that the fitting moment 
had arrived, made use of them to overturn a govern- 
ment, of the hostility of which he was aware, and 
whose weakness he despised. 

For some time after the murmurs of the soldiers 
began to be heard, Cromwell appears to have disguised 
his own intentions from the Commons; among whom he 
took his seat as usual, and before whom, he lamented the 
evils with which his country was threatened. Ile was 
accordingly nominated, along with Skippon, Ireton, and 
Fleetwood, as member of a commission, of which it 
was the business to inquire into the grievances of the 
army, and he proceeded, on the 7th of May, 1647, to 
the head-quarters at Saffron Walden, in Essex. But 
ere he reached the lines, affairs had taken a new aspect, 
owing to the accomplishment of a design, which also 
originated with himself. One Joyce, originally a tailor, 
now a cornet of horse in Fairfax’s army, had proceeded, 
at the head of five hundred men, to Holdenby; and 
in spite of the remonstrance of the commissioners, had 
seized the king’s person, and removed him to the camp. 
Now then was Cromwell master of an instrument which 
he well knew how to wield with effect. He openly 
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espoused the cause of the army against the Commons, 
affected to enter into a treaty with the king,—com- 
manded that every indulgence should be granted him, 
and, putting the troops in motion, marched into 
London. 

The alarm of the Commons was not more excited 
than the hopes of the unfortunate king, when they 
became aware of this movement. The former strove to 
rouse the citizens in their defence, and failing in this, 
endeavoured to mollify the rebels by concession; the lat- 
ter flattered himself that the tume had at length arrived, 
when the necessities of his enemies themselves would 
restore him to power. But, in proportion as he freed 
himself from the pressure of his personal rivals, Crom- 
well gradually relaxed in the court which he paid to 
the king. The parliament had recently admitted into 
its body upwards of a hundred new members. Such 
of these as were most obnoxious to the Independents, 
as well as all who aided the Presbyterians, were ex- 
pelled,—while Cromwell, after lodging the king at 
Hampton Court, and affecting to treat with him about 
an carldom for himself, and other minor matters, sud- 
denly ceased to hold with him any personal intercourse. 
The king was surpnsed His surprise partook of 
alarm, when he beheld his guards doubled, and heard 
from those about him that lus life was in danger. All 
this seemed to be inexplicable,—inasmuch as the good 
wili of the general had not only permitted the attend- 
ance of one of his own chaplains, but had procured for 
him the happiness of once more embracing his children, 
the dukes of York and Gloucester, and the princess 
Elizabeth. Nevertheless, bemg persuaded by those 
who, perhaps, did not wish him well, that Cromwell 
was himself an object of suspicion, he determined to 
make one effort more for dcliverance, and, attended 
only by three friends, quitted Hampton Court unob- 
served, on the llth of November. Hus fate was a sad 
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one. Ignorant whither to betake himself, he trusted to 
the generosity of Hammond, the son-in-law of Hamp- 
den, the friend of Cromwell, and the governor of the 
Isle of Wight; and he became. as a matter of course, 
a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle; subject, at first, to 
nothing more than a respectful vigilance, but by and 
by, to the most rigid confinement. 

Meanwhile the spirit which he had himself excited, 
gained so perfect an ascendency in the army, that 
Cromwell found his Independents almost as un- 
manageable as either the king or the parliament. The 
agitators, as the delegates were termed, continued 
to meet and to discuss all questions, both of civil and 
military policy, with a freedom which accorded ill 
with the views of their master. They were commanded 
to disperse. They refused obedience, and a spirit of 
insubordination exhibited itself throughout the camp. 
But to this Cromwell soon put a stop. He ordered a 
review, seized some of the ringleaders, while standing 
in line, caused one to be shot as an example to the 
rest, and at once restored order and discipline. As to 
the parliament, that was now at his beck; and it only 
remained to determine how the king should be dis- 
posed of. 

The merit, such as it is, of suggesting a public trial 
and execution of the sovereign, seems to rest with 
Ireton. To the opinions of that man, at once a soldier, 
a lawyer, a statesman, and a religious enthusiast, 
Cromwell affected to pay great deference,—and he 
readily listened to arguments which, under the guise of 
a strict regard to justice, fell in with the most sanguine 
of the views which he had ever ventured to encourage. 
It was necessary, however, to involve the parliament in 
the guilt of so extraordinary a transaction, and with 
this view they were led to commence again a treaty of 
reconciliation, on a basis of which no man could anti- 
cipate the acceptance. But the sentiments of the ma- 
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jority of the Commons were, by this time, considerably 
changed. They beheld with alarm the growing power 
of Cromwell, and the absolute control which he exer- 
cised over the minds of the troops; and greatly as they 
disliked the idea of the king’s restoration, they would 
have preferred even that to subjection under the yoke of 
thearmy. Though, therefore, they voted that all corre- 
spondence with the king should cease, the hearts of the 
majority went not with their voices; and they seized 
the first opportunity that offered, to rescind the deter- 
mination. Nor did a great while elapse ere the wished- 
for opportunity was afforded. 

The misfortunes of Charles, not less than the tyranny 
of the parliament, which, governing by committees, set 
all laws at defiance, had for some time excited a strong 
wish, in the minds of the people, to reestablish the kingly 
power. This was the great motive in England, while 
in Scotland, abhorrence of Independency, and an earnest 
desire to establish the Presbyterian church, operated 
with equal, if not with greater power. The Scots had 
sent commissioners, together with those from the parlia- 
ment at Westminster, to treat with Charles touching 
his restoration; and a rumour obtained circulation that 
the king had subscribed to the Covenant, and that 
Cromwell and his troops were now the sole obstacles to 
the settlement of the empire. With one voice both 
the parliament and the general assembly proclaimed a 
crusade in support of God and the king; and multi 
tudes, responding to the call, offered to serve in so holy 
a cause. But when a true statement of the case arrived, 
and it became known that Charles assented only to a 
temporary establishment of Presbyterianism, the en- 
thusiam which had at first been excited, began to abate. 
Still the duke of Hamilton, himself a moderate Pres- 
byterian and a monarchist, succeeded in drawing toge- 
ther an army, respectable in point of numbers; while 
the gallant Montrose hoisted at once the royal standard, 
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about which three thousand men assembled. Imme- 
diately the Cavaliers throughout England and Wales, 
as well as many who till now had taken no side in the 
quarrel, grasped their weapons; and even of the fleet, 
a considerable portion declared for the king, and went 
over to put themselves under the command of the 
duke of York, then a resident at the Hague. 

Nothing daunted by the appearance of danger, 
Cromwell, Fairfax, and the other chiefs of the inde- 
pendent faction, made ready for the struggle. The 
army was largely reinforced ; but as its services were 
needed in many quarters at the same time, London 
was unavoidably given up to the protection of the 
Train-bands, and the Parliament recovered for a brief 
space its authority. The first use which the Commons 
made of their recovered influence, was to recall their 
expelled members ; the next, to begin again the treaty 
with the king, which had so recently been broken off. 
Charles knew that he must yield to their demands, and 
he did so as far as his conscience would allow. He 
gave up everything, the army, the right of appointing 
to all offices, the control over the revenue,—all, indeed, 
except the lives and fortunes of his devoted friends, 
and the existence of the apostolical order. But though 
the parliament, after much debate, agreed to treat upon 
this basis, no good either to them or to Charles resulted 
from the concession. The Independents were already 
victorious over all their enemies. The absurd fanati- 
cism of the Scots hindered them from acting as one body 
with the English royalists, and both were cut to pieces in 
detail; while the movements made in Kent, in Essex, 
in Wales, and elsewhere, were all put down. Imme- 
diately the violence of the conquerors was turned 
against both king and parliament. The former, being 
seized, was conveyed from Newport to Hurst Castle ; 
the latter were threatened with summary vengeance if 
they refused to give satisfaction to the people of Eng- 
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land, even by the blood of a royal delinquent. Finally, 
the Commons, presenting a bold front, and denouncing 
Fairfax and his colleagues as traitors, one colonel Pride 
was despatched with two battalions to bring them to 
order ; and his summary method of expelling all such 
members as consented not to adopt the views of his 
superiors, has ever since been commemorated as Pride's 
Purge. About fifty persons only were left in the 
house to represent the Commons of England; and 
these, as it is scarcely necessary to add, were the tools 
of Cromwell and his faction. 

The government of England was now entirely vested 
in the army ; from whose members a species of council 
was selected, which, under the appellation of Grandees, 
dictated, in the form of a petition, the course which it 
behoved the Parliament to pursue. These persons 
thirsted for the king’s blood; and being unwilling to 
incur the charge of secret assassination, they demanded 
that he should be publicly arraigned at the bar of the 
English people. The “Rump,” (such was the term 
applied to the remnant of the House of Commons,) 
was too servile to resist this demand ; and a bill was 
passed, which declared it treason in a king to levy war 
against his people, and appointed a High Court of 
Justiciary to try Charles Stuart for this new offence. 
During the progress of the Civil War, the House of 
Peers had acted a very subordinate part; of late, they 
were become altogether contemptible; but on this occa- 
sion they displayed a gleam of their ancient glory ; and, 
without one dissentient voice, rejected the proposition. 
Immediately the Commons voted by acclamation, that 
in themselves, as the choice of the people, all power 
was vested ; and the ordinance for the trial of Charles 
Stuart of England was pronounced valid, in defiance 
of an opposition which no man any longer regarded. 

From his prison at Hurst Castle, the king was 
conveyed to Windsor, amid the pitying gaze of the 
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populace, now everywhere restored to their senses. He 
was removed thence, on the 19th of December, to 
Whitehall, and on the 24th of January, 1649, found 
himself arraigned in Westminster-hall, before the com- 
missioners appointed by parliament to judge between 
him and his accusers. Out of one hundred and thirty- 
three persons elected to this imvidious office, only 
sixty-nine answered to their names. John Bradshaw, 
@ sergeant at law, was their president; Cromwell, 
Treton, and Harrison, were among the members ; and 
Coke, Steele, and Aske, acted as solicitors for the 
people. I meed not add that the trial was the merest 
mockery. At first, indeed, the calm and dignified 
demeanour of the king overawed, in some degree, his 
persecutors, while his refusal to recognise the authority 
under which they acted, delayed the proceedings three 
whole days; but his fate had long ago been determined 
on, and no one now interposed to avert it. On the 
27th, the court, after hearing a few witnesses, passed 
upon him sentence of death, and signed the warrant 
for its execution. 

Nothing could exceed the interest which the very 
mob appeared to take in these extraordinary proceed- 
ings. As he went to and from the court to his lodg- 
ings, the populace greeted him with blessings; and 
even among the soldiery one voice was heard to repeat 
the benediction. The man was instantly struck to the 
earth by his officer, while others, who spat in the king’s 
face, received commendation. But neither insults nor 
expressions of pity could shake the firmness of the 
royal martyr. He spent most of his hours in devotion, 
or in conversing with Juxon, bishop of London. Of 
the members of his family, only two, the young duke 
of Gloucester, and the princess Elizabeth, were now 
in England ; and as they were not debarred from his 
society, the king derived much consolation from the 
opportunity which was afforded, of giving to them his 
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dying advice. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that his 
son Charles, prince of Wales, used every exertion to 
save his father’s life; sending over a sheet of paper 
signed by his own hand, and duly sealed, with instruc- 
tions to Fairfax and Cromwell to fill it up as they 
chose. But it was now too late to recede. On the 
30th of January, Charles was conducted to the scaf- 
fold—a temporary erection in front of the palace of 
Whitehall—where, after forgiving his enemies, praying 
for the welfare of his country, and avowing himself a 
member of the Protestant church of England as it had 
been committed to him by his father, he laid his head 
upon the block, and died by a single blow. 

It is not necessary to conclude this account of the 
reign of the first Charles with any laboured analysis of 
his character as a sovereign or a man. Faults he 
doubtless had, in whatever capacity we regard him; 
for his manners, though correct, were austere; his 
truth sometimes questionable; and his love of power, 
derived from the tuition of his father, very great. But 
Charles lived in times of no common difficulty. Had 
he found his first parliament less encroaching, it is 
probable that his rule would have been more gentle, 
and better in accordance with the growing spirit of 
freedom; as it was, his prejudices came so early into 
collision with those of his people, that a reconciliation 
at any future period was rendered next to impossible. 
With respect, again, to the faction which persecuted 
him even to the death, but one opinion, can now 
be formed. They were no friends to public liberty; 
for never, under the most arbitrary monarch, were 
the people of England subject to a more rigid 
tyranny; neither did they compose the majority of the 
nation, which, at least latterly, had recovered its reve- 
rence for the person of the king. Even of the com- 
missioners appointed to sit in judgment on him, scarcely 
one half could be induced to attend at his trial; and 
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many of those who concurred in his condemnation, 
subscribed the sentence with feelings of shame and 
remorse. But it is ever so in revolutions, A few 
violent men take the lead; their noise and their 
activity seem to multiply their numbers; and the great 
body of the people, either indolent or pusillanimous, 
are led in triumph at the chariot-wheels of a paltry 
faction. 

The execution of the king was followed by many 
important changes in the constitution of the country. 
The House of Lords was abolished; monarchy was 
denounced as illegal; and a new great seal formed, on 
which was engraved this legend: “The first year of 
freedom, by God's blessing restored, 1648.” All public 
business was thenceforth to be carried on in the names 
of the Keepers of the Liberties of England, and it was 
declared high-treason to proclaim or any otherwise 
acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly called prince of 
Wales. In the same spirit, the king’s statue in the 
Royal Exchange was thrown down, and on the pedestal 
were engraved the words “Exit tyrannus, Regum 
ultimus.” Nor was the sword of vengeance sheathed 
after it had drunk royal blood. The duke of Hamilton, 
the lord Capel, the earl of Holland, a traitor to both 
parties, were executed, together with many others of 
less note in different parts of the empire. 

The era of Charles is memorable as being that of 
Milton, our great poet; of Hyde, lord Clarendon, the 
faithful historian of his own times; of Jeremy Taylor, 
Dr. Hammond, and other distinguished writers 
Neither must I omit to give to Charles himself the praise 
which is his due as the author of the Jcon Basilitke, 
a work of the most affecting merit. I speak of him as 
the undoubted author, because the claims of Gauden 
seem to be now generally given up*; while of the 


*I am aware that Mr. Hallam holds a different opinion; 
but Dr. Wordsworth’s reasoning seems to me unanswerable. 
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work itself, it may be sufficient to observe, that Mil- 
ton compared its effects to those wrought on the 
Roman people by the reading of Cesar’s will. Some, 
indeed, have not scrupled to attribute, in a great 
measure, to it, the restoration of the royal family. Be 
this, however, as it may, we know that the work 
passed through fifty editions within the short period of 
one year; and that it has ever since been accounted 
one of the best prose compositions to which the era of 
Charles the First gave birth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE REPUBLIC.—STATE OF PARTIES.~-AFFAIRS OF YRE- 
LAND AND OF SCOTLAND.—BATTLE OF WORCESTER,-——= 
CROMWELL’S AMBITION.—HE DISSOLVES THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT.~—BECOMES PROTECTOR.-—-“REFUSES THE 
CROWN.-—~A NEW PARLIAMENT -— REFRACTORY. — HE 
GOVERNS WITHOUT A PARLIAMENT.-—-HIS DEATH.— 
RICHARD CROMWELL-—HIS WEAKNESS.—LONG PARLIA= 
MENT RESTORED. — THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, = 
GENERAL MONK.—THE RESTORATION. 


[A.D. 1649, to A.D. 1660.] 


Tue immediate effect of the execution of Charles the 
First was to loosen, everywhere throughout the king- 
dom, the bonds of order and good government. The 
wildest fanatics, both in civil and religious matters, took 
the lead, and the fabric of society was, for a space, 
shaken to its very basis. Amid this apparent confusion, 
however, there still existed three powerful parties who 
beheld one another with implacable hostility, and soon 
began to struggle for pre-eminence. There were the 
Royalists, who, though defeated and broken, ceased not 
to watch with anxiety the fortunes of their young 
master; there were the Presbytcrians, whom hostility 
towards the Independents induced to forget minor 
differences, and cast their eyes in the same direction; 
and there were the Independents or Republicans, the 
immediate authors of all the crimes and misery which 
had overspread the country. These last were, indeed, 
comparatively few in number, but what they wanted 
in numerical strength, they made up by energy of 
character; and above all, they were supported by the 
army; in times of public trouble by far the most 
efficient ally to such as possess sufficient talent to wield 
it. Nor was such talent wanting now. Cromwell had 
long established the supremacy of his own influence in 
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the camp; and he saw that the time had arrived when 
it behoved him to exercise it. 

With such feelings everywhere prevalent, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that the rule of the parlia- 
ment was very uneasily borne by the people at large. 
It was in Scotland, however, that the symptoms of a 
disposition to resist first displayed themselves. When 
they delivered over the king into the hands of the 
parliamentary commissioners, the Scots had taken a 
pledge for his personal safety; and they had strongly 
remonstrated against his trial and execution, so soon 
as a report of the intended proceeding reached them. 
They now made haste to proclaim Charles the Second, 
whom they invited to subscribe to their covenant, and 
promised, under certain restrictions, to acknowledge as 
their sovereign; and nothing doubting that the invita- 
tion would be accepted, they took up arms in his name. 
But startling as this state of things might be, the danger 
in Ireland, now in open and prosperous rebellion, was 
considered by the government to be still more urgent. 
It was resolved, therefore, to begin by reducing the 
latter country to subjection; and Cromwell, who, for 
obvious reasons, desired to be again at the head of an 
armed force, intrigued for, and obtained, the commission 
of lieutenant, with absolute authority. 

I have said that Ireland was in confusion, and that 
the government in London determined to reduce it to 
obedience. It is necessary that I should explain both 
the nature of the power which had succeeded in 
England to the monarchy, and the chief causes of the 
obstinacy of the Irish in refusing to acknowledge its 
supremacy. 

With the death of Charles expired the last vestige 
of that monarchical system under which the English 
people had lived from the earliest ages, and to which they 
were. in all ages, warmly attached. The privileges of the 
hereditary peerage, also, which had, for some time past, 
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been rather nominal than real, ceased altogether; inso- 
much that there were not wanting instances of degene- 
rate nobles, who took their seats as the representatives 
of counties in the House of Commons. In that house, 
then, all power virtually centered; though, having been 
weeded of every member against whom a suspicion of 
attachment to old things lay, there were never counted 
more than seventy individuals present at a debate. 
Still, as the House of Commons could not claim to be 
regarded except as a legislative body, it was considered 
necessary to create an executive also; and the names 
of forty-one persons, the most conspicuous for their 
abhorrence of royalty, were given in, as of men qualified 
to form a council of Regency. Out of these forty-one, 
however, only nineteen would consent to act, because 
there were but nineteen, including fourteen regicides, 
who could bring themselves to subscribe a test, which 
declared their approbation of all that had been done 
about the king and the kingly office. Such was the 
new constitution which a victorious and bloody faction 
set up; and of which they unscrupulously declared 
their intention of extending the authority not only over 
England and Ireland, but over Scotland also. 

The Scots, who though they had given a sovereign 
to England, still regarded themselves as an independent 
people, experienced no inclination to yield their necks 
to the yoke; they proclaimed, as I have just related, 
Charles the Second, and made ready to maintain 
their liberty by force of arms. The Irish, likewise, 
though subject, by right of conquest, to the English 
dominion, were exceedingly averse to obey the 
usurpers. The marquess of Ormond, a man of tried 
courage and loyalty, after a painful struggle with the 
bigoted popish chiefs, had succeeded in introducing 
something like union into their counsels; and the par- 
liamentary troops being few, and of doubtful fidelity, 
his successes were for a time considerable. It was in 
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this emergency that Cromwell received a commission 
to act in Ireland at the head of twelve thousand men. 
He hastened the equipment of the corps; for it was 
not unknown to him that the young king entertained 
serious ideas of joining Ormond in the field; and 
Cromwell was too profound a calculator not to be aware 
of the moral consequences which were likely to follow 
such a procedure. But ere he reached his field of 
operations, the danger was in a great degree past, inas- 
much as Ormond had permitted himself to be surprised 
while investing Dublin, and suffered a total defeat. 
All, therefore, that was left for Cromwell to accomplish, 
may be considered as the gleaning of the harvest; and 
he did his work here, as he did it every Mneres ruth- 
lessly and effectually. 

About the middle of August, 1649, Cromwell com- 
menced operations with the siege of Tredah, which he 
carried by assault, putting the whole of the garrison to 
the sword. A similar fate befell Wexford, under cir- 
cumstances of even greater atrocity; indeed his 
campaign was one of sieges only, for the royalists never 
recovered the disaster at Dublin, and showed no force 
in the field. A few terrible examples, moreover, so 
intimidated the king’s garrisons, that one after another 
they subinitted, the men passing into the ranks of the 
republican army, and so making good the losses which 
war und sickness had occasioned. Two brief campaigns, 
thus conducted, sufficed to reduce Ireland to a state of 
order, which was the less likely to be interrupted that 
Ormond fled over sea, and was followed, at short 
intervals, by forty thousand of the most restless and 
turbulent of the people. But Cromwell was not per- 
mitted to repose upon the laurels which he had won. 
There were dangers threatening in other quarters, and 
this child of the revolution, as, like Napoleon, he may 
justly be termed, hastened to oppose himself to them 
also. 
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Charles the Second had, by the care of his father, 
been early removed from the perils of an unsuccessful 
contest. He had resided sometimes in France, some- 
times in the Low Countries; and he received at Breda 
the deputation which the Scots sent over for the pur- 
pose of inviting him to their shores. While the king 
negotiated with these envoys, his gallant supporter, 
Montrose, gathered together a band of five hundred 
men, and threw himself ashore at Caithness. Among 
all the gentlemen who fought under the royal standard, 
there was not one to be compared, in point either of 
courage or of conduct, to Montrose. At a period when, 
in every other quarter, fortune frowned upon the cause, 
his influence and resolution had kept the hopes of the 
party alive in Scotland; and he laid down his arms at 
last, only in obedience to that mandate which the 
unhappy monarch was induced to issue after his flight 
from Oxford. Having ascertained the nature of the 
conditions upon which the emissaries from the Scottish 
parliament were requested to insist, Montrose made 
up his mind to anticipate the king’s acquiescence, and 
trusting something to the dispositions of the northern 
clans, and more to the resources of his own genius, he 
boldly invaded the kingdom by virtue of his commission 
as royal lieutenant. His fate was a melancholy one. 
Being destitute of cavalry, and without support from 
the people of Caithness, he suffered a surprise from a 
body of horse; and his followers being dispersed, he 
himself, with the greater proportion of his officers, fell 
@ prisoner into their hands. He was conducted to 
Edinburgh, amid every imaginable species of ignominy, 
and, being arraigned and condemned as a traitor, 
suffered death. 

The fall of Montrose took from Charles the last hope 
which he had ventured to encourage, that he might yet 
recover, with even the semblance of regal power, a 
footing in his native country. He felt that there was no 
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longer a choice left, except either to accede to the pro- 
positions made to him by the Scots, or to continue am 
exile till the day of his death. He chose the former 
alternative, and passing over to Edinburgh, became at 
once an object of insult to the preachers, and of the 
harshest and most unfeeling treatment to the nobility 
and people. They forced him to subscribe the Cove- 
nant, compelled him to do penance for his own sins, 
and for the sins of his father and his grandfather; and 
gave many other proofs, both to himself and those 
around him, that he was used only as a pageant, for 
party purposes. Nevertheless, as men of all stations 
ran to arms, and a force, formidable in point of num- 
bers, hoisted the king’s standard, a good deal of un- 
easiness was experienced in London, more especially 
when it was found that Fairfax, a bigoted Presby- 
terian, refused to take command of the troops with 
which it had been pronounced necessary to invade 
Scotland. Under these circumstances, Cromwell was 
recalled, and he, after a pretended effort to overcome 
the general's scruples, readily put himself at the head 
of sixteen thousand men, with whom he marched 
northward. 

For a while the Scots, over whom Lesley, an old 
and experienced soldier of the Dutch school, held uni- 
versal sway, defended themselves with equal valour and 
address. They shunned a general action; and taking 
up a strong position, so as to cover Edinburgh, wore 
out the patience of the invaders by hunger and frequent 
skirmishes. So severe, indeed, were Cromwell's suf- 
ferings, that he was forced to retire; and shut himself 
up in Dunbar, an open town, which lies between a 
semicircle of hills and the sea. Of that semicircle 
Lesley took possession, and had his counsels been fol- 
lowed, Dunbar must have been, without doubt, the 
scene of Cromwell’s overthrow. But they were not 
followed. A fanatical clergy, working upon the minds 
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of a fanatical soldiery, compelled him, on the third of 
September, to offer a battle,—which the invaders 
thankfully accepted, and won with the utmost facility. 

The effect of this defeat was not, upon the whole, 
unfavourable to the royal cause; for it induced the 
Scots to unbend somewhat from their absurdities,—and. 
throw more power into the hands of Charles,—but it 
was soon followed by other events, each more and more 
decisive of the struggle. Lesley, out-manceuvred at 
the Tor Wood, found himself cut off from his supplies, 
and at the earnest solicitation of the young king, 
marched boldly into England. He was followed with 
the utmost promptitude by Cromwell, who overtook 
him at Worcester, and attacking him in a position of 
extraordinary strength, gave him a complete overthrow. 
Charles had urged the march southward, under the 
belief that he would be joined, as he proceeded, by 
crowds of Englishmen. He was deceived,—for very 
few gathered under his standard; but if their loyalty 
was not sufficient to carry them into the field, it dis- 
played itself in a very striking manner after the king's 
defeat. Charles’s adventures, during forty-one days 
which were passed by him as a fugitive, surpass all 
that the most fertile imagination of the writer of a 
romance could devise. Once he escaped detection by 
sheltering himself amid the bushy foliage of an oak- 
tree; he was repeatedly disguised as a peasant, and 
sometimes a8 a woman. Upwards of forty persons 
were privy to these devices, and all of them knew that 
a single act of treachery on their parts would suffice to 
enrich their families for ever. Yet they kept his secret 
with the most honourable fidelity, and guided him to 
the coast. He took ship at Shoreham, in Sussex, and 
landed at Fescamp, in Normandy. 

The battle of Worcester may be said to have fully 
established the authority of the parliament over every 
part of the British islands. It is true, that both in 
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Scotland and Ireland, resistance continued for a while 
to be made; but the former country was soon reduced 
to obedience by general Monk, the latter by Ireton and 
Ludlow, successively commanders-in-chief in the room 
of Cromwell. Abroad, too, the daring band of usurpers 
who swayed the energies of England caused themselves 
to be respected; for their fleet, besides reducing the 
English settlements in America, chased prince Rupert 
from the seas,—chastised the king of Portugal for 
affording him shelter, and maintained a fierce and ad- 
vantageous struggle with the Dutch. The house of 
Orange, it is necessary to observe, had exhibited a strong 
interest in the fate of the royal family of England; and 
the States treated coldly the advances of the Common- 
wealth to a closer union. This was enough to provoke 
the hostility of men, whose avidity of deference was 
sharpened by a well-grounded conviction, that in the 
prosecution of a foreign war lay their best chance of 
repressing divisions and discontents at home. But 
though Blake and his gallant companions well supported. 
the honour of their country in numerous battles, the 
Republicans soon found that they had mistaken the 
temper of the people, when they imagined that in the 
contemplation of military glory, they would forget the 
pressure of grievances at home. Men clamoured for 
those reforms in the system of representation which they 
had been promised. They called upon the parliament 
to fulfil its pledge, by dissolving itself, now the civil 
war was at an end; and neither violence nor chicanery 
sufficed to allay the discontent, which began day by day 
to assume a more threatening aspect. That, however, 
which gave the finishing blow to their influence, was an 
insane attempt to disband the army,—a body of which 
they had become, not without reason, afraid, because 
they saw that 1t was no longer under their control. 
Well aware of all that was going on, and alive to 
the dangers which menaced himself, Cromwell, strong 
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in the renown which his “crowning victory” had earned, 
resolved to throw aside the mask at once. He sum- 
moned a council of officers, ascertained that he could 
depend upon their devotion, and induced them to re- 
monstrate, in strong terms, against the proceedings of 
the parliament. Complaints were made of the large 
arrears of pay due to the troops; and the parliament was 
reyainded, that though it had done good service, the 
time was come when it ought to give place to another. 
Even this remonstrance, however, produced no effect, 
for the members met as usual, and passed a resolution 
that they ought not to dissolve themselves, but rather 
fill up the vacancies in their number by new elections. 
It was now that Cromwell, with a strong arm, resolved 
to put an end to the controversy. Taking with him a 
body of three hundred soldiers, he repaired, on the 20th 
of April, to the house, and leaving the guards outside 
the door, assumed his seat where he was accustomed to 
find it. He listened to the debate for a while, but just 
as the question was going to be put, he exclaimed aloud, 
to his friend Harrison, who was near, “This is the 
time,—I must do it.” Immediately he sprang up, and 
poured out a volume of abuse, both upon the assembly 
at large, and upon particular members. ‘“ For shame,” 
cried he, stamping his foot as a signal for the soldiers to 
enter, “get you gone, and make way for better men. 
You are no longer a parliament, I tell you, you are no 
longer a parliament. The Lord has done with you, he 
has chosen other instruments to do his work.” He 
then commanded a halberdier to seize the mace, which 
he called “a fool’s bauble,” and driving out the mem- 
bers before him, locked the doors of the house, put 
the key in his pocket, and returned to his lodgings at 
Whitehall, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Tavs ended, amid the derision and contempt of a dis 
appointed people, an experiment in the science of 
government, as daring as it was ill arranged, as unpro- 
fitable as it was iniquitous. The usual consequences, 
moreover, of such a state of things succeeded; for the 
very semblance of liberty was set aside, by the iron 
hand of military despotism. Cromwell, without con- 
descending to solicit the advice of any except his armed 
partisans, assumed, at once, more than the rights of a 
conqueror. He issued summonses to one hundred and 
twenty-eight persons, of different towns and counties of 
England, to five of Scotland, and to six of Ireland,—« 
and by his sole act and deed devolved upon them the 
semblance of supreme authority over the state. He 
determined that they should exercise their legislative 
functions during a space of fifteen months, at the close 
of which they were to select a like number of persons, 
who should succeed them im their high office. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the utmost care was 
taken that no one should obtain a seat in the new par- 
liament, of whose devotion to its author any doubts 
could be entertained. 

There was a man in this body, by name Praise God 
Barebones, a Puritan of the most inveterate degree, and 
a leather-seller by trade. From him the whole assem- 
bly came shortly to be designated “ the Barebone’s par- 
liament,” by a people who were not slow in discovering 
both the folly and the meanness of their rulers. Of the 
system of legislation pursued by such a body, it is not 
worth while to give an account. Their great object 
was, according to their own statements, to pave the 
way for the reign of the Redeemer; and that there 
might be nothing left which could, by possibility, im- 
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pede its arrival, they proposed to abolish the clerical 
functions, and to confiscate the property of the church. 
They next attacked Learning and the Universities, the 
Common Law, and the Chancery jurisdictions, —while 
they seriously proposed to replace all these by the 
establishment of the Law of Moses. Marriage they 
pronounced to be a civil ceremony, and ordered it to 
be contracted in the presence of a magistrate. Nor 
was their foreign policy marked by greater wisdom than 
their domestic. They talked of subduing antichrist by 
force of arms; they rejected the friendship of the 
Dutch, because they were a worldly people, and deter- 
mined to begin the great work of universal conversion 
by their extirpation. But their most grievous offence 
of all, in the eyes of Cromwell, was the disposition, 
which they began by degrees to exhibit, of governing 
as if their authority came not from him, but from God. 
The same summary method which had been employed 
for the enlightenment of the Rump, was applied to 
cure them of the delirium under which they laboured. 
A body of soldiers ejected them from St. Stephen’s, and 
they were heard of no more. 

Once more was the power of the state committed to 
the hands of the military; and once more they were used 
to promote the ambitious views of the general. Crom- 
well was declared Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, and invested with more than regal authority, 
while to assist him a council was appointed, which was 
not to exceed twenty-one, nor fall short of thirteen 
members. He was obliged to summon a parliament 
every three years, and allow them to sit five months 
without adjournment, prorogation, or dissolution. The 
bills which the parliament passed were to be presented 
to the Protector for his assent; but if within twenty 
days it were not obtained, they were to become laws 
without it. A standing army, of twenty thousand foot 
and ten thousand horse, the first which had ever existed 
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in England, was established, of which the supreme 
control was given to the Protector, and which, without 
his consent, could neither be increased nor diminished. 
But this was not all. The Protector had authority, 
with the advice of his council, to enact laws during the 
recesses of parliament; and these were equally binding 
in Scotland and in Ireland as in England. Such was 
the new constitution, worked out at a heat for the 
British empire,—while the members of council ap- 
pointed to watch over it were, as may be imagined, the 
mere tools of the Protector. 

On the third of September, 1654, Cromwell, who 
had taken the oaths of office immediately on his ap~ 
pointment, met his first parliament. By what motive 
influenced, it is hard to say, he had provided for a 
more popular system of representation than ever before 
subsisted in thiscountry. Out of four hundred English 
members, two hundred and seventy were returned by 
counties; the remainder were elected by London, and 
the more considerable corporations throughout the 
kingdom. All small boroughs were disfranchised, and. 
an estate of the value of two hundred pounds was fixed 
upon as the qualification of an elector. Scotland again 
sent its thirty members, and Ireland as many, on the 
same principles; and it is but just to state, that on no 
previous occasion was more absolute freedom exercised 
in the choice of the people’s representatives. 

If Cromwell expected that by these precautions he 
would succeed in covering his own ambition, and 
winning upon the confidence of the country, he soon 
discovered that he was mistaken. The new parliament 
exhibited so untractable a spirit, that he was compelled 
to exact from each separate member a pledge that he 
would not consent to any alteration in the government, 
as it had been settled in one person; and all who re- 
fused to subscribe the declaration, were stopped at the 
door of the house by an armed guard. Even this 
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measure, however, failed of its effect; for conspiracies 
soon began to threaten, and on the 22nd of January, 
1655, he dissolved the parliament. Then followed a 
rash insurrection among the Royalists, who had counted . 
somewhat too much upon the general discontent,—by 
the suppression of which the hands of the Protector 
were strengthened, and his authority confirmed. Nor, 
to say the truth, was that authority exercised, except 
in individual cases, otherwise than for the public good. 
All the chief offices in the courts of judicature, for 
example, were filled with men of integrity; so that 
amid the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges 
were upright; and to every man except himself, and to 
himself, except where necessity required, the law was 
the great rule of conduct and behaviour. The army he 
managed with equal delicacy and address, increasing 
the pay of the soldiers, supporting a strict discipline, 
and teaching them to feel that, on the permanence of 
his rule, their own existence as a body depended. In 
matters of religion, he was indeed intolerant to Pre- 
latists and Papists; but the Presbyterians he left in 
possession of such endowments as they had acquired, 
and to all other sects he granted a perfect freedom of 
conscience. Over Scotland and Ireland, hitherto the 
most turbulent portions of the empire, he exercised a 
perfect control. The civil administration of the former 
was placed in a council, consisting principally of Eng- 
lishmen, and justice was dispensed by seven judges, of 
whom four were Englishmen also. Vassalage he 
abolished, and by a chain of forts drawn across the 
island, and a body of one thousand men, constantly in 
arms, he kept the nobles and chiefs in awe. Even the 
clergy obeyed him; for he permitted no Church As- 
semblies to meet, being too conversant with human 
nature not to perceive that even a fanatical clergy are 
harmless, except when acting as a body. In like 
manner, his management of Ircland was characterized 
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by the utmost display of vigour. He caused a large 
portion of the land of the country, which had been 
forfeited in the late struggle, to be occupied by settlers 
of his own selection; and he even entertained the idea, 
at one time, of shutting up the native Irish within the 
compass of the rugged province of Connaught. But 
though the latter project was abandoned as imprac- 
ticable, he caused his power to be so keenly felt, that 
the most turbulent spirits bent before him, and Ireland 
enjoyed a temporary exemption from, at least, the 
horrors of civil war. 

Meanwhile, the foreign policy of Cromwell, if it 
exhibited slender marks of foresightedness or wisdom, 
displayed the same boldness which gave a colouring to 
his domestic proceedings. He would brook neither 
neglect nor insult from any power, however formidable. 
The court of France found it necessary, by coldness 
and personal indignities, to drive Charles from his 
asylum in Paris; the court of Madrid, because it failed 
to prevent an act of private assassination, of which 
Cromwell's representative, Ascham, became the victim, 
provoked his fiercest hostility. War was declared,— 
and Spain, already overmatched both by foreign and 
domestic enemies, suffered terribly in the struggle. It 
was on this occasion that the valuable Island of 
Jamaica passed into the hands of the English, by 
whom it has ever since been retained. Nevertheless, 
Cromwell was guilty of a great error in thus humbling 
a state which had long ceased to be formidable to the 
rest of Europe; though it might, if judiciously treated, 
have continued in some measure to hold in check the 
growing influence of France. But Cromwell was a 
bigot, like the majority of those about him, and he 
waged war with Spain, not so much because she had 
given him grounds of offence, or appeared to thwart 
his views of aggrandizement or commerce, as because 
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of all the Popish countries she was the most attached 
to the religion of Rome. 

Hoping that the lustre of his successes abroad would 
have some influence on the dispositions of men at 
home, Cromwell ventured, in 1657, to call a second 
parliament; into which he used every practicable de- 
vice to ensure the admission of a majority which should 
be favourable to his own designs. He succeeded, for both 
Scotland and Ireland returned the nominees of their 
master; and upwards of a hundred persons were pre- 
vented from taking their seats, by an arbitrary edict 
from the council. By the subservient body thus called 
together, the pretensions of Charles Stuart were for- 
mally denounced, and a tender was made of the regal 
title and state to the Protector. To be the founder of 
a new race of kings, had long been the object of 
Cromwell's ambition. For that he had waded through 
oceans of blood, and now that the prize seemed placed 
within his reach, it could be no consideration of trifling 
weight, which induced him to reject it. Not only the 
principal officers of the army were averse to it, but the 
very members of his own family,—Fleetwood, who 
had married his daughter, and Desborow, who had 
married his sister, declared against his acceptance of 
the regal dignity. They told him that if he assumed 
the crown, they would throw up their commissions, 
and never have it in their power to serve him again. 
Cromwell wavered long and painfully, but at last, 
ambition yielded to prudence; and he was content to 
receive a solemn inauguration in Westminster Abbey, 
as Protector for life. 

On the 26th of June, the parliament prorogued 
itself; and did not meet again till the 20th of January, 
1658. During that interval, the Protector made an 
effort to re-establish 2 House of Peers, by summoning 
together six or eight of the ancient nobles, several 
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‘Wenifemen of fortune and influence, and some of his 
own officers, who had risen from the meanest stations. 
It was an unwise measure in two points of view, for it 
not only recalled to men’s minds the constitution of 
other days, but it lost to the Protector, by the removal 
of many of his best friends into the House of Peers, 
the majority which he had hitherto commanded in the 
Commons. The consequence was, that he soon found 
himself, with reference to his second parliament, in 
a much worse plight than with his first, and he had 
again recourse to the most summary of all methods of 
relief, by dissolving the refractory body. 

From this period (February 4th), up to the day of 
his death, Cromwell governed without any other 
counsel than that which his own courage and his own 
talents afforded. On the continent, he continued to 
command the respect both of friends and enemies; for 
his troops, as if inspired with the spirit of their chief, 
never fought except to conquer. But at home, he was 
continually alarmed by the report of plots and in- 
trigues, of which many were, doubtless, real, and many, 
perhaps, pretended. It is, however, certain that he 
became from day to day more and more an object of 
aversion to the people. The Royalists hated him as a 
usurper; the Presbyterians abhorred him as a persecutor 
of the Covenant; while the Independents looked on 
him as an apostate from their principles, and therefore, 
as a deadly enemy. There were, moreover, fanatics 
belonging to all classes, who made no secret of their 
intention to rid the earth of so great a tyrant; indeed, 
there was one, colonel Titus, who, under the signature 
of Allen, did not scruple to publish a book in justifi- 
cation of the proposed deed. All these matters preyed 
upon the mind of the Protector,—not only robbing 
him of peace, but seriously affecting his health. He 
now wore armour constantly under his clothes, and was 
alike uneasy in solitude and in a crowd; in the former 
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. .gifuation, lest advantage should:-be tain of his lone- 
: liness,—in the latter, lest some mortal enemy should 
him unobserved. The cares of: the state, 
weighed heavily upon him; while the sickness 
aud death of his favourite daughter, the lady Claypole, 
bowed him to the dust. It is said, that she upbraided 
him with his treason to the king, almost with her 
parting breath. But, however this might be, he did 
not recover the blow. He had long been subject to 
gout and inflammatory attacks, to which was added, in 
the month of August, a fever, which terminated in 
tertian ague. Under that disease he sank; for on the 
3rd of September, the anniversary of his great vic- 
tories of Dunbar and of Worcester, and a day which 
he had ever taught himself to regard as fortunate, he 
gave up the ghost, having with difficulty appointed his 
gon Richard to succeed him in the office of Protector. 
Thus died, in the sixtieth year of his age, one of the 
most extraordinary men whom England, or perhaps, 
any other country, has ever produced. By the efforts 
of his own genius, which set the restraints of principle 
and of prejudice alike at defiance, Oliver Cromwell 
raised himself at a period when there is generally sup- 
posed to be the widest scope for talent, and therefore, 
a more than common share of talent brought into play, 
from the station of a private gentleman, to be the ruler 
of a mighty empire. He was forty-three years of age 
ere he served in the field, yet he became, as it were by 
intuition, the ablest commander of his age; and though 
never listened to as a speaker in the lower house of 
parliament, he nevertheless contrived to mould both it 
and the upper house to his own purposes. In religion, 
Cromwell, whatever he might have been during the 
last years of his public life, was, at its commencement, 
@ sincere bigot. Yet was he playful in his more pri- 
vate hours, almost to childishness; and in his own 
family, his kindness, his consideration, and warmth of 
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affection, sre tea ts ave Mewar How far 
his religious tenets may have undergone a change after 
he reached the pirmacle of his greatuess, it is hard to 
sey. On the one hand, he who could make game of 
the fanaticism of others, may be suspected of having 
got rid of his own; on the other, there are traditions 
preserved of his behaviour a few hours previous to his 
death, which would seem to prove that the spark was 
never wholly extinguished. “Should any fool,” said 
he on a certain occasien, when his courtiers were 
ing on the floor to recover a cork-screw which he 
had dropped, ‘“‘ Should any fool put in his head at the 
door, he would fancy from your pesture that you are 
seeking the Lord,—and you are only seeking a cork- 
screw.” Yet the very man who said this, assured his 
physicians, while weeping over his sick-bed, that “the 
Lord had revealed to him that he would not die;” and, 
having ascertained from his chaplain, that in his judg- 
ment it was impossible for any one to fall, who had 
once been effectually called, he exclaimed, “‘ Then am I 
safe, for I am sure that I was cnce in a state of grace.” 
Cromwell’s spirit returned to Him who gave it, 
amid the howling of a storm, which overthrew houses, 
and tore up by their roots some of the largest trees im 
St. James’s park. It would have been wonderful had 
either has friends or his enemies failed to interpret the 
sign, each party according to its own predilections, 
aml both with equal disregard to reason and common 
sense. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Rscxarp CRoMWELL, on whom the Protectorate now 

devolved, was a young man of very moderate talenta, 

and still more moderate ambition, whose fitness to 

conduct even an established government might have 

admitted of a question, but who was confessedly 
R 2 
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incapable of filling the chair which his father had 
bequeathed to him. It is true, that for a brief space 
his authority seemed to be acknowledged, not only 
without opposition, but with cheerfulness ; for addresses 
poured in from various parts of the country, and both 
the parliament and the army obeyed him. But the 
devotion which some experienced, and more affected, 
soon began to cool, and cabals and intrigues were formed 
against him in all quarters. Richard Cromwell was 
neither a fanatic nor a successful warrior. His hold, 
therefore, upon the soldiery, was of the most precarious 
kind; and though nominally directed by the represen- 
tatives of the people, the soldiers were now, as they 
had long been, the real masters of England. A con- 
spiracy among the leading officers, of which Fleetwood, 
the Protector’s brother-in-law, put himself at the head, 
compelled him to dissolve the parliament,—and his own 
abdication, not perhaps unwillingly ratified, followed 
immediately afterwards. 

For a short time serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained lest Henry, his brother, then lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and a young man educated in camps, and 
possessed both of courage and talent, might dispute the 
decree of these military disposers of events. Henry, 
however, wavered too long, and was in the end driven 
to an unconditional submission; while the officers, after 
maturely considering whether it might not be advisable 
to govern ostensibly, as well as in reality, by the sword, 
made up their minds to restore the Long Parliament. 
This was done accordingly, and seventy individuals, for 
the most part regicides and bigoted Republicans, be- 
came, with their speaker, Lenthal, the nominal sovereigns 
of England. But the army, which conferred these 
honours upon them, never intended that they should 
carry with them substantial power; and hence, when 
the parliament, in electing an executive, appeared 
carefully to exclude all influential military officers from 
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the body, the deadliest offence was given, and the most 
inveterate hostility excited. Nor was it among the 
troops alone that a spirit of restless and even of con- 
temptuous dissatisfaction arose. The bigots who 
composed this Rump parliament, disgusted equally the 
Presbyterians and the Royalists; and both Presbyterians 
and Royalists entered into plots for the restoration of 
order, even should it be necessary, in so doing, to 
reinstate the king upon his throne. As might have 
been expected, Charles eagerly lent himself to these 
movements. But his counsels, as well as those of his 
adherents, were betrayed, and an insurrection, which, 
in Cheshire, bore at one time a promising appearance, 
Was suppressed without difficulty, and its leaders either 
taken or slain. 

The parliament stood not more in dread of Charles 
and his avowed partisans, than of their own troops; yet 
had they been compelled to employ general Lambert, 
with a division of the army, to restore order in Cheshire. 
They were soon taught that men who carry arms possess 
the power, if they be willing, to give rather than receive 
the law. Lambert not only treated with neglect a 
speaker’s order for his supersession; but engaging 
Fleetwood and others to concur in the project, marched 
upon London, and dissolved the parliament. This was 
done with every mark of ignominy and contempt, and 
the supreme authority being seized by those who could 
alone advance a pretension to wield it, the British 
empire became subject, in its utmost extent, to a mili- 
tary government. A body called “the Committee of 
Safety,” consisting of twenty-three members, discharged. 
the offices both of the legislative and the executive; 
and the free parliament which had been promised to 
the people, was heard of no more. 

All this while, the conditions both of Charles and of 
his adherents were, as far as human foresight extended, 
utterly desperate. Broken by frequent defeats, de- 
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prived by death or exile of their leaders, bowed down 
through the heavy exactions to which they were liable, 
and proscribed both at home and abroad, the Royalists 
appeared to have sunk into that state of absolute stupor 
and despondency, which is in most cases the prelude to 
an abandonment of principle itself. There were, indeed, 
among them, not a few, whose anxiety to behold the 
re-establishment of a fixed constitution, would have led 
them to swear allegiance to almost any usurper who 
possessed sufficient vigour to establish his throne; 
while of the remainder, by far the greater proportion 
had become mere dreamers,—who religiously drank the 
kiag’s health wherever they knew that they were safe, 
and felt satisfied in thus giving vent to what they con- 
sidered as their loyalty. With respect again to Charles 
himself, the failure of the Cheshire conspiracy ap- 
peared to have cut off, both from him and from others, 
the last hope which they seem to have encouraged 
of his possible reinstatement in power. His appeals, 
therefore, to the courts of France and Spain for aid, 
were treated with the greatest coldness; indeed the 
former power exhibited, by no unequivocal signs, that 
she would gladly be delivered from his presence within 
her territories. Yet at this very juncture, when his 
prospects appeared to be the most dark, a light was 
already springing up to cheer him; and that too ina 
quarter whence, from various causes, he had, perhaps, 
the least right to expect that any good would arise. 

I mentioned, some time ago, that general Monk had 
been left by Oliver Cromwell in the chief command in 
Scotland; and that, by the vigour of his counsels, and 
the admirable disposition of his means, he kept that 
turbulent country in a state of perfect submission. 
Monk, the younger son of an ancient but dilapidated 
family in Devonshire, had entered the army in early 
life as a profession, and had served both in the expedi- 
tions against Cadiz and the Isle of Rhé, and in the 
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Low Countries, At the breaking out of the civil war, 
he espoused the royal cause, and performed many and 
meritorious services in Ireland, where the kindness of 
his nature, not less than his gallantry and skill, secured. 
for him the devoted affection of his soldiers. But 
having been made prisoner by the Parliamentarians, 
when serving under Hiron in Wales, he was committed 
to the Tower, where, throughout the extended space of 
two years, he suffered all the miseries of a rigorous 
confinement. His merits were, however, known to 
Cromwell, who prevailed upon him to accept a command 
in a force which the parliament was about to employ 
against the Irish rebels; and as these were alike hostile 
to the king and his enemies, Monk persuaded himself 
that, in fighting against them, he might still adhere 
to the principles of his early life. But in this, he 
had deceived himself. His regiment was recalled to 
England,—and by a process of reasoning, which may 
easily be understood, he became at last reconciled to 
the idea of combating the avowed supporters of mo- 
narchy itself. 

It is highly probable that Monk never entirely over- 
came the principles of his early youth. Be that, 
however, as it may, he no sooner beheld Lambert, whom 
he cordially abhorred, in power, than he began to 
intrigue against him; and to speak of the propriety of 
substituting the rule of a parliament for that of the 
Committee of Safety. Of the re-establishment of the 
monarchy he said not one word; yet were the hopes of 
the Royalists everywhere excited, and even Charles 
himself strove, through more than one channel, to open 
a communication with this ancient friend of his house. 
Meanwhile Lambert and his coadjutors experienced the 
greatest alarm. They sent down commissioners to 
inquire into the state of the army of Scotland, and to 
Win over, if possible, the trocps from the general. 
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These Monk placed under arrest,—while by seeming 
to consult, and to be guided by the judgments of those 
around him, he exercised over both men and officers 
the most absolute control. He raised money from a 
sort of convention of Scottish estates, and began his 
march towards London. It was to no purpose that the 
committee equipped armies, and issued orders of levy 
to oppose the invader. Of the veteran troops, some 
deserted to him, and others refused to leave their quar- 
ters; while the newly-raised corps were, in numerous 
instances, gained over by men, whose hopes outran the 
progress of évents. With these Monk held no inter- 
course,—but amusing the Committee with negotiations, 
continued steadily to advance. Then, indeed, the 
weakness of a government which found no support in 
the feelings of the nation became apparent. The 
Committee felt that they could no longer exact obedience 
to their decrees, even in the collection of taxes; and 
they again, as a last resource, reinstated that wretched 
parliament which, but a few months previously, they 
had dissolved. 

In the mean time Monk continued to advance, 
while the parliament, equally jealous of him and of 
their own general, Lambert, seemed irresolute how to 
act, and, as a necessary consequence, acted weakly. 
Lambert they stripped of his authority, and committed 
to the Tower,—at the same time that they endeavoured 
to tamper with Monk’s soldiers, and draw them from 
their duty. They were not successful in the latter 
device, for Monk reached the vicinity of London with 
a force which received daily accessions, and peremp- 
torily required that every trooper who served not under 
his banners should be removed from the capital. He 
was obeyed, though with reluctance; and for a time 
all things appeared to go on smoothly; because the 
general, while he required the commons to fix a period 
for their own dissolution, paid them every respect while 
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they sat. He even marched into the city, in obedience 
to an order from the Speaker, and punished the turbu- 
lence of the corporation by military execution. But 
his conduct, in this instance, accorded only with the 
profound sagacity which distinguished all his proceeds 
ings since the commencement of the undertaking. He 
had scarcely offended, ere he again appeased the citizens, 
by throwing the entire blame upon the parliament, and 
by requesting their assistance in the design which he 
openly avowed, of effecting a more full and fair repre- 
sentation of the wishes and principles of the people. 
Nor was that wished-for consummation long withheld. 
At his suggestion, the members whom previous govern- 
ments had excluded, returned to their places; the In- 
dependents and Republicans withdrew, and on the 16th 
of March, 1660, the Long Parliament, after appointing 
a council of state, formally dissolved itself. 

Allusions have been made to the extreme prudence 
and good sense which characterized the proceedings of 
Monk throughout the whole of this revolution. He 
opened his mind to no one,—insomuch that his own 
brother, a clergyman of the church of England, whom 
Charles sent over to sound, and to negotiate with him, 
failed to obtain his confidence. Even now, when his 
behaviour spoke for itself, he refused to cornmit himself 
in writing; and could with difficulty be prevailed 
on to open his mind, in conversation, to one of the 
king’s most trusty agents. But he had adopted the 
wisest and the most effectual course to secure the result, 
at which it is impossible to doubt that he had all along 
aimed. Men were weary of continual changes. They 
were disgusted with the hypocrisy of a succession of, 
demagogues, who, under the specious pretence of in- 
creasing public freedom, had brought their country 
under the most degrading tyranny; and they longed, 
whether Presbyterians, or members of the established 
church, to behold the re-establishment of that consti- 
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tution, which alone held out to them the prospect of 
permanent tranquillity. Under these circumstances the 
elections went everywhere, as Monk had anticipated, 
in favour of the royalists. Yet even in this stage of 
the business, the general carefully abstained from 
making any suggestion which might be construed into 
acommand, He desired, indeed, to have the king re- 
called, and recalled without conditions,—yet he was 
anxious that the arrangement should spring from the 
unbiassed judgments of the people of England, acting 
through their representatives. He had not miscal- 
culated the result. In spite of a bold attempt on the 
part of the regicides, to excite disaffection in the army, 
—an attempt which the escape of Lambert from the 
Tower had well nigh rendered successful,—Monk’s 
good fortune never forsook him. The Peers returned 
of their own accord to their chamber, of which the 
doors were open to receive them. The Commons in- 
veighed against Cromwell, and the murderers of their 
late sovereign; while the general, taking advantage of 
the disposition, caused it to be announced to them, that 
a servant of his majesty was, even then, at the door, 
with a letter from the king to his Commons. The 
effect was electrical. He was desired to enter; the 
letter, which contained the promise of a general am- 
nesty, was eagerly read, and there arose a cry, which 
was immediately taken up in all parts of the house, 
“ God save king Charles the Second.” 

From that moment the fate of Britain was deter- 
mined. The people gladly followed the example set 
them by the senate; and Charles was brought back 
amid such general rejoicing that, to use the words of 
lord Clarendon, “aman could not but wonder, where 
those persons dwelt, who had done all the mischief, 
and kept the king, for so many years, from enjoying the 
comfort and support of such excellent subjects.” On 
the 29th of May, being his birth-day, Charles the Second 
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entered London in triumph, accompanied by Monk, 
who had hastened to Dover to welcome him, and who 
obtained, as he deserved, the highest marks of his 
master’s favour and gratitude. 

It has been remarked by our great historian, Hume, 
that “no people could undergo a change more sudden 
and entire in their manners, than did the English nation 
during this period.” The reader of the preceding pages 
will have discovered that Hume’s observation is but 
partially just, that the change, though undoubtedly 
complete, was not sudden,—that it was the growth of 
years, and in some respects, the inevitable result of 
circumstances. In no other country of Europe were 
men so powerfally affected by the two most important 
events in history,—the Reformation and the invention 
of printing. The one, indeed, told upon the other ina 
degree to which we cannot find a parallel elsewhere, 
nor can it be doubted that both contributed, though 
by means totally distinct, to produce that change 
in the national manners, which I have endeavoured 
to describe. When the right of private judgment 
comes to be suddenly exercised by persons who, 
during their previous lives, never ventured to think for 
themselves at all, it is impossible to conceive that it 
should not lead them into error,—while a free access 
to books can only bewilder and confuse, provided the 
mind be destitute of that previous culture which alone 
enables it to digest what is read, and'to gather know- 
ledge from the recorded experience of others. To these 
two causes, indeed, working slowly, but with irresistible 
effect, throughout half a century, may be traced the 
excesses and absurdities of that stormy period, when he 
‘whose fanaticism took the most repulsive form, became 
the chief favourite, and the worst passions, under the 
mask of religion, were freely indulged. Hence also 
the fierce and implacable animosities, which hindered 
the partisans of the rival factions from holding the 
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slightest intercourse one with the otaer; and drove 
them, even in the deportment of their every-day lives, 
to affect the most decided and most ridiculous con- 
trarieties. 

In exact proportion as the Puritans denounced even 
innocent amusements, the Royalists carried an opposite 
system to extremes. They became dissolute and de- 
bauched, in spite of the good example set them by 
Charles the First; and took pleasure in excesses, be- 
cause they appeared to widen thereby the line of 
demarcation between them and their enemies. The 
Roundheads, on the other hand, affected an absolute 
abhorrence of all sports and recreations. Horse-races, 
morrice-dances, with other sports to which the common 
people were attached, they reprobated as heathenish 
customs, and put them down, both in London and in 
the country, by force of arms. Meanwhile they pro- 
faned churches, and plundered the clergy without 
scruple. In several cathedrals the rings still remain in 
the walls, to which Cromwell's troops tied their horses ; 
and the absence of the brass, and the more precious 
metals, from the tombs of deceased abbots and bishops, 
point out where the rapacity of these hypocritical plun- 
derers exercised. itself. 

The era of the Republic is distinguished for the rise 
of Quakerism, of which George Fox, the son of a 
Lancashire weaver, was the founder. The name was 
given to the sect in consequence of the convulsions and 
distortions with which they were accustomed to inter- 
sperse their devotional exercises; though they them- 
selves assumed the appellation, which they still retain, 
of the Society of Friends. Next to the founder, the 
most distinguished man among them was James Nay- 
lor, who was guilty of the wildest extravagances, and 
suffered the severest persecutions. Naylor carried his 
frenzy so far as to give out that he was Jesus the 
Saviour of the world; and after having been pilloried, 
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whipped, burned in the face, and otherwise maltreated, 
was cured at last by solitary confinement in Bridewell, 
where he was fed upon bread and water. 

From the era of the Great Civil War we date the 
existence of a standing army in England. The same 
period added greatly to the population and consequent 
importance of the colonies in North America, as well 
as to that addiction to commercial pursuits, for which 
the English are remarkable, and which renders trade 
in this country more respected and followed, than in 
any other nation of Europe. We find also, that many 
eminent men lived and wrote in this season of trouble. 
Of Milton, Clarendon, Jeremy Taylor, and Hammond, 
I have already made mention. To these may be added, 
the names of Usher the chronologist, of Waller and 
Cowley the poets, of Inigo Jones the great architect, 
of Selden, Chillingworth, Harrington, Davenant, and 
Hobbes, the last, one of those wrong-minded men, who 
love to oppose themselves to the opinions of the world, 
and exhibit, by their own conduct, that they have not 
learned to credit themselves. Harvey, from whose dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood so much good 
has resulted, enjoyed the favour of Charles the First, 
and was not absolutely discountenanced even by the 
Republicans. 

In the arts of painting and music the English had as 
yet made little progress; Charles, indeed, by patronizing 
Vandyke, and giving encouragement to Lawes, strove to 
introduce a better taste. But it is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the Puritans considered the practice of these 
arts as a distortion of the faculties which God had 
given, and denounced it as impious. 

The illustrations to this chapter present, besides a 
copy from the Great Seal of the Republic,—one, a view 
of Whitehall, as it was at the period of Charles's exe- 
cution, the other, a scene in the guard-room of the 
palace at Croydon. By looking to the former, the reader 
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will be able to judge of the changes which have been 
effected withm the space of two centuries, in the do- 
mestic architecture of the country. In the latter he 
will perceive a fair representation of one of those me- 
morable prelections, which, in the army of Cromwell, 
‘were continually gomg forward. The man who wears 
the steel head-piece is evidently expounding the Scrip- 
tures to his companions, who are listening with the 
respect which these warlike devotees paid to all such 
discourses. The whole scene is well calculated to make 
the manners of the age familiar to us. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CHARLES THE SECOND.-~HIS POPULARITY.-—HIC EXTRA« 
VAGANCE.-—FALLS INTO DISFAVOUR WITH THE PAREIAe 
MENT.— WILLIAM PRINCE OF ORANGE. CHARLES'S 
SUBSERVIENCY TO FRANCE.~—CONTESTS WITH THE PARe 
LIAMENT ABOUT THE SUCCESSION.—TITUS OATES. ~~ 
SCOTTISH AFFAIRS.—CHARLES GOVERNS WITHOUT A 
PARLIAMENT.—THE EYE-HOUSE PLOT.—-JAMES DUKE 
OF YORK.—THE KING'S ILLNESS AND DEATH. 


[A. D. 1660 to A. D. 1685.] 


THe reign of Charles the Second opened under cir- 
cumstances as propitious as it is possible for the human 
imagination to conceive. Disgusted with the hypocrisy, 
and weary of the misrule, to which, since the com- 
mencement of the troubles, they had been subject, even 
the most ardent lovers of liberty began to apprehend 
that it was not to be secured, except under the forms 
ef the old constitution. With respect, again, to the 
people at large, who took of these matters a more just, 
because a more practical view, they remembered only 
the quiet which they had enjoyed while a king occu- 
pied the throne; and they hailed the Restoration as a 
sure prelude of a return to the same order of things 
which had prevailed so happily in their own early 
youth, and of which their fathers had told them. It is 
not surprising, then, that the reception which awaited 
Charles should have been of the most enthusiastic kind, 
or that men should have appeared willing to exalt in 
his person, to the highest pitch, that authority, of which 
the exercise had cost his father both his throne and 
his life. . 

If the feelings of the subjects ran in this channel, it 
is but just towards the monarch to state, that never 
was a prince better calculated to turn popular pre- 
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judice to a good account. Endowed by nature with a 
manly person; possessed of a peculiarly attractive and 

ious manner; easy, affable, gay, good-humoured,— 
he won the hearts of all classes, by the total absence of 
stateliness with which he received their congratulations, 
and the seeming cordiality with which he entered into 
their extravagant delight. Nor were Charles’s good 
qualities confined to his outward deportment alone. 
Constitutionally indolent, he was also constitutionally 
humane, and like all men addicted to pleasure, con- 
sidered power as a thing to be desired only because it 
would enable him to indulge his own humours un- 
questioned. While yet in exile at Breda, he had issued 
a proclamation, in which his subjects were assured of a 
general pardon of past offences, and the enjoyment of 
the most absolute freedom of conscience; and though 
he had qualified both promises by a reference to the 
will of the parliament, he did not hesitate, so soon as 
he ascended the throne, to carry them liberally into 
effect. Six only of those who had signed the warrant 
for the late king’s death, with four of the principal 
agents in conducting the trial, were brought to the 
scaffold. It is to be regretted that the bodies of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw, should have been taken 
from their graves, and subjected to insults which could 
bring disgrace only on those by whom they were 
inflicted. 

When Charles took into his own hands the reins of 
government, he found the spirit of party very violent 
throughout the nation. Between Churchmen and 
Presbyterians in particular, the bitterest jealousy pre- 
vailed; and as the Convention (for so the legislative 
body was called, by whose suffrages the Restoration took. 
place), contained a much larger proportion of the latter 
than of the former body, Charles considered it prudent 
to deal with both as if they were alike acceptable 
to himself. Monk, a Presbyterian, whose services had 
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indeed merited the greatest reward, was created duke 
of Albemarle; and several other laymen of the same 
persuasionwere advanced to the Peerage. In the same 
spirit, Calamy and Baxter, two eminent Presbyterian 
divines, were appointed king’s chaplains. These arts 
on the part of the sovereign, were peculiarly pleasing 
to the legislature, which proceeded to evince its satis- 
faction by restoring to such benefices as chanced to be 
vacant, the survivors of the ejected bishops and clergy. 
Still, care was taken that to the Church no decided 
superiority should be given; while, in scttling the 
revenue, which was done on a very liberal scale, the 
utmost attention was paid to the people’s liberties. 
All the enactments which had restrained the pre- 
rogative under Charles the First, were revived; and it 
was ordered, that not more than a quarter’s revenue 
should be voted at onc time. 

Having thus sct the wheels of government in motion, 
the Convention, on the 29th of December, dissolved 
itself; and writs were immediately issued for the 
assembling of a new parliament. So completely had 
the king’s proceedings secured the confidence of the 
people, that everywhere the elections ran in favour of 
the court; insomuch, that out of four hundred members 
of the lower house, there were not fifty returned 
inimical to the prerogative, or unfriendly towards the 
church. Their first enactments, indeed, clearly showed. 
that in all matters, save the unlimited command of the 
public purse, they were willing to place Charles the 
Second in the same situation with his ancestors. The 
bishops were restored by acclamation to their scats in 
the House of Lords. The passing of the Corporation 
Act rendered it imperative on magistrates to renounce 
the Covenant, and to receive the Communion from the 
hands of an established clergyman. The Act of Uni- 
formity required from all ministers, schoolmasters, and 
others, an assent to the articles and canons of the 
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church; and not fewer than two thousand divines, 
having refused to conform, were deprived of their 
livings. Even the king’s marriage with the princess 
Catherine of Portugal,—a Roman Catholic, and there- 
fore an object of suspicion, was not objected to. But it 
was not in England only, that Charles appeared to reign 
in the hearts, as well as over the persons of his subjects. 
Treland, ground to the dust by Cromwell, was grateful 
for such relaxations as Charles admitted, and continued, 
under the duke of Ormond, tranquil and peaceable; 
while Scotland, relieved from the forts and garrisons 
which had hitherto bridled her, submitted, under her 
native parliament, to the re-establishment of Episco- 
pacy. Thus, in all parts of his dominions, Charles 
had the satisfaction to see that order prevailed; and if 
from time to time the murmurs of a neglected Cavalier 
broke in upon his pleasures, he endeavoured to stifle 
them, by reflecting, that a king of England cannot be 
the sovereign of a party; and that -in all states of 
society there must be partial evil, which neither human 
laws nor human sympathy can reach. 

Had Charles united to his own happy temper and 
captivating address, even a portion of his father’s in- 
tegrity and firmness of purpose, his reign would have 
doubtless been one of the most fortunate, as well as 
glorious in our annals. As it is, there is no period 
in the history of England, on which the patriot 
looks back with a sense of such burning shame and 
humiliation. Unstable, selfish,—incapable of any solid 
attachments,—careless of the honour of his country, 
and even of his own, Charles soon began to give proof 
that his highest ambition extended no further than to 
secure for himself and those immediately about him, 
ample means of the most impure and unworthy grati- 
fications. His amiable and gentle consort was neg- 
lected; while his time was chiefly spent in the company 
of abandoned women, some of whom were even en- 
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nobled, and pressed upon the injured queen as maids of 
honour. His male companions, too, were men of wit, 
doubtless, but destitute alike of religion and that sense 
of propriety which is sometimes, though very in- 
adequately, made to supply its place. In such a court, 
the presence of Clarendon could not but be felt as a 
restraint; for Clarcndon was too sincerely attached to 
his master’s honour, not to reprove even royal vices. 
But Charles, if he hated the reproofs, entertained a 
high respect both for the wisdom and integrity of the 
reprover; while the marriage of James duke of York 
to the chancellor’s daughter, caused even the minions 
of the king’s pleasures to exercise caution in their in- 
trigues to subvert his influence. 

The extravagance of Charles, and the rapacity of his 
mistresses, soon exhausted both the funds which the 
parliament had granted, and the ample marriage-por- 
tion, three hundred thousand pounds, which the prin- 
cess Catherine had brought. How to obtain a supply, 
was now the only topic discussed in court; nor for a 
time could any one suggest an expedient which ap- 
peared likely to serve the king’s purpose. It will be 
borne in mind, that ever since the time of Oliver Crom- 
well’s protectorate, the English had been in possession 
of Dunkirk, a station which the people valued chiefly 
because it secured to them an equivalent for Calais. 
Charles knew that both France and Spain greatly 
coveted the town, and as his personal predilections led 
him to oblige the former in preference to the latter, he 
determined to open a negotiation for its sale, with 
Louis the Fourteenth. It may be some extenuation of 
a deed so discreditable, that the parliament refused to 
vote funds for keeping Dunkirk in a state of defence; 
and that, except as a point from which to carry on an 
aggressive war against France, 1t was of no real value. 
Nevertheless, the student of history blushes when he 
reads that a king of England bartered away, for the 
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sum of four hundred thousand pounds, the only con- 
tinental possession of which the country could then 
boast. A mighty clamour was raised, so soon as this 
transaction became known; which another act of royal 
authority, different in kind, indeed, but equally unwise, 
served not to allay. 

In proportion as affairs settled down into something 
like habitual order, men began to look back upon the 
false lights which had misled them, with horror, and to 
account all who were not friendly to the established 
constitution, in church and in state, as enemies 
to good government, and of course to public tran- 
quillity. Puritans, Fifth-monarchy-men, and even Pres- 
byterians themselves, became, equally with Papists, 
odious in the sight of the people; and hence, severe 
laws were enacted with the view of rooting out, if 
possible, Nonconformity, under whatever guise it 
might show itself. The king, and the duke of York, 
whose leaning towards Popery began early to be sus- 
pected, expressed a strong disapprobation of these 
measures. They were not, indecd, sorry to throw the 
odium of intolerant legislation upon the parliament, 
because it formed a part, and not a trifling part, of 
their great design to render the nation disgusted with 
parliaments. Lut they themselves took every oppor- 
tunity of declaiming against this grievous oppression of 
men’s consciences; and of screening, as far as their in- 
fluence went, the recusants from punishment. Among 
other measures, Charles pretended to regard the laws 
against Nonconformity, as incompatible with a due re- 
gard to the compact into which he had originally 
entered with his people. In spite, therefore, of the 
remonstrances of Clarendon, he issued a proclamation, 
of which even the Protestant Dissenters could not 
mistake the object. Under the pretext of establishing 
that liberty of conscience of which he had assured his 
subjects from Breda, he suspended, by virtue of the 
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prerogative, the decrees of the legislature; and per- 
mitted to the Papists the right of publicly celebrating 
their worship in all parts of the kingdom. In a 
moment, the Presbyterians, whom he hoped to win 
over, joined the Churchmen, and Charles was com- 
pelled, by a strong demonstration o public feeling, to 
revoke his ill-judged edict. 

There had prevailed for some time between the 
people of England and of Holland a feeling of mutual 
dislike,—the necessary result of a rivalry in commercial 
pursuits, as well as in naval renown. To the court of 
England the Hollanders were equally obnoxious, though 
for a different reason; they were abhorred on account 
of their bigoted Protestantism. Charles, hoping to ob- 
tain from the antipathies of his parliament, those sup- 
phes which they refused to award from a principle of 
loyalty, forced a war upon the Dutch. He did so, in 
defiance of the protestations of the chancellor, under 
the idea that France and Denmark would gladly join 
him; and he found himself almost immediately op- 
posed, single-handed, to the fleets of these three powcrs. 
France and Denmark espoused the cause of the Dutch. 
Nevertheless, the English fought with their accustomed 
valour, and in several great naval actions, cither 
achieved the victory, or came off without disgrace. On 
the 30th of June, 1665, one hundred and fourteen 
English ships, commanded by the duke of York and 
prince Rupert, engaged an equal number of Dutch 
vessels, under Obdam and Tromp, and defeated them 
with great slaughter, Obdam himself perishing with all 
his crew. On the Ist of June in the year tollowing, 
after the French had joined the Dutch, another battle 
took place, which lasted four whole days, and ended in 
the repulse of the English. But this disgrace, if such 
it may be termed, was effectually wiped out, by the 
splendid victory of the 28th of July, in which De 
Ruyter, with eighty sail, was forced to take shelter in 
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his own ports, from the valour of prince Rupert and 
the duke of Albemarle, the leaders of an equal force. 
Thus, during some years, was a fierce contest carried 
on, which served no other purpose than to exhaust the 
‘treasure, and expend the best blood, of two warlike 
and enterprising nations. 

During the continuance of this war, two events befell, 
eof which it would be improper to omit making some 
mention. My readers need scarcely be told, that Lon- 
don in the seventeenth century was a very different 
city from London in the nineteenth; that the streets 
were narrow and ill-ventilated; the houses close and 
gloomy; and the more obscure lanes and alleys crowded 
with a population among whom habits of ordinary 
cleanliness were unknown. It had repeatedly been 
visited by grievous diseases, which, when once esta- 
blished in so favourable a. position, did not fail to pro- 
duce terrible havoc. In the depth of the winter of 
1664—5, there had appeared, in the outskirts of the 
metropolis, two or three isolated cases of a complaint, 
to which, from the symptoms that accompanied it, the 
faculty gave the name of Plague. Great alarm was 
naturally excited, and public attention painfully di- 
rected itself to the weekly variations in the bills of 
mortality. On the one hand, the cool temperature of 
the air, and the frequent changes in the weather, were 
hailed as favourable circumstances. On the other, it 
could not be denied, that, from whatever cause arising, 
the number of deaths was progressively on the increase. 
In this state of suspense, alternately agitated by their 
hopes and their fears, men looked to the result with 
intense anxiety; till, at length, towards the end of 
May, under the influence of a warmer sun, and with 
the aid of a close and stagnant atmosphere, the evil 
burst forth in all its terrors. From the centre of St. 
Giles’s, the infection spread rapidly over the adjacent 
parishes,—threatened the court at Whitehall, and stole 
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its way into the city. A general panic ensued. The 
nobility and gentry fied from the devoted place; the 
royal family followed; and then, all who valued their 
personal safety more than considerations of home and 
profit, made ready to imitate the example. From 
every outlet, the tide of emigration flowed into the 
country, till it was checked at last by the lord mayor's 
refusal to sign bills of health, and by the opposition of 
the neighbouring townships, which rose in their own 
defence, and formed a barrier around the devoted city. 
In this, as in every other like visitation, the libe- 
rality of the rich was eminently displayed. The king 
subscribed a thousand pounds; the archbishop of 
Canterbury five hundred; the corporation of London 
six hundred; and other eminent individuals in pro- 
portion; but neither the donations of some, nor the 
more noble, because more perilous, self-devotion of 
others, sufficed to stay the progress of that dire visi- 
tation. It was to no purpose that the city was divided 
into wards, each having its allotted complement of 
watchers, nurses, and searchers. The red cross painted 
on a thousand doors, with the legend, “Lord have 
mercy on us, placed above, gave notice that pestilence 
reigned within; while the dead became so numerous, 
that it was deemed both inexpedient and hazardous to 
expose them, even for a momcrt, to public gaze. Those 
who expired in the streets were immediately removed 
and cast into pits. Jor those who died in their dwell- 
ings, the tinkling of a bell, accompanicd with the 
glare of links, announced, night after night, that the 
death-cart was approaching. No coflins were prepared ; 
no funcral service was read; mo mourners were per- 
mitted to follow the remains of thcir relatives or friends. 
The cart proceeded to the nearest cemetery, and shot its 
burden into the common grave, a deep and spacious 
trench, capable of holding some scores of bodies, and 
dug, either in the church-yard, or in the outskirts of 
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the parish. Of the terrible disease which thus made a 
wilderness of the capital of England, the following 
description has come down to us. 

“The disease generally manifested itself by the usual 
febrile symptoms of shivering, nausea, head-ach, and 
delirium. In some, these affections were so mild as to 
be mistaken for a slight and transient indisposition. 
The victim saw not, or would not see, the insidious 
approach of his foe; he applied to his usual avocations 
till a sudden faintness came on, and the macule, the 
fatal ‘tokens,’ appeared on his breast, and within an 
hour life was extinct. But in most cases the pain and 
the delirium left no room for doubt. On the third or 
fourth day, buboes or carbuncles arose; if these could 
be made to suppurate, recovery might be anticipated ; 
if they resisted the efforts of nature and the skill of the 
physician, death was inevitable. The sufferings of the 
patients often threw them into paroxysms of phrensy. 
They burst the bands by which they were confined to 
their beds; they precipitated themselves from the 
windows; they ran naked into the street, and plunged 
into the river.” 

Such was the great plague which, during some 
months, raged in London, cutting off its inhabitants by 
thousands every week. In the country, too, more 
especially at Colchester, Norwich, Winchester, Cam- 
bridge, and Salisbury, its ravages were fearful. Of the 
number of its victims there and elsewhere, no accurate 
account has been preserved; but as they amounted, in 
London alone, to one hundred and thirty or forty 
thousand, we shall probably not over-estimate the 
number of deaths, if we take them at little less than a 
quarter of a million. 

The plague ceased in February, 1666, and men had 
returned to their former habits,—the industrious and 
the frugal to their shops and warehouses,—the profli- 
gate to their haunts of vice and folly, when another 
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calamity overtook the metropolis, scarcely, at the mo- 
ment, less alarming, though eventually the cause of 
great and lasting improvements. During the prevalence 
of a gale, of which the violence drove both the English 
and Dutch fleets into harbour, there suddenly burst 
out, in a baker’s shop in Pudding-lane, near Fish-street, 
a fire, which, communicating with the wooden store- 
house hard by, soon spread over the neighbourhood. 
Every effort to arrest its progress proved vain; for the 
engine, which raised water from the Thames, was con- 
sumed in the beginning, and the pipes from the New 
River were found to be dry. Driven onwards by the 
wind, the flames gradually embraced the whole of the 
interval between the Tower and the Temple. Thirteen 
thousand two hundred houses, with cighty-nine churches, 
including St. Paul’s, were reduced to ashes; and a space 
of threc hundred and seventy-three acres within, with 
sixty-three without, the city walls, presented one mass 
of smoking ruins. Both Charles and his brother excrted 
themselves nobly to arrest the destruction; which, by 
throwing down whole rows of dwellings, and so cutting 
off the communication between the fire and its aliment, 
was at length stayed. The people, however, who had 
scarccly recovered from the impressions made upon 
them by the plague, were too much the slaves of super- 
stition and of prejudice, to attribute this second visita- 
tion to accident. The fire was openly stated to be the 
work of incendiaries; and the Papists, being, for various 
causes, the most obnoxious portion of the ccrimunity, 
bere the blame. 

Charles, who possessed no passion for military glory, 
and had engaged in hostilities with the Dutch, partly 
with a view to please his people, partly in the hope 
of being able to divert a portion of their grants 
to his own selfish purposes, was by this time grown 
heartily tired of the war. The commons watched 
him closely; and the subsidies which they voted proved 
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80 inadequate, that he gladly took advantage of a cartel, 
to make the Hollanders aware that they might obtain 
peace upon very moderate terms. The Dutch, aware 
that they could gain nothing by the contest, gladly 
consented to negotiate; and plenipotentiaries met at 
Paris, with a determination, on both sides, not to permit 
questions of mere form to interfere with their arrange- 
ments. While the treaty was yet in progress, the king 
foolishly consented to dismantle his fleets and dismiss 
his soldiers. He had scarcely done so, when the Dutch 
admiral, De Witt, put to sea, at the head of a formi- 
dable squadron; and meeting with no force capable of 
resisting him, dashed at the Medway, and committed, 
‘both there and in the Thames, great havoc. The naval 
arsenal at Sheerness was sacked; several ships, which 
lay at anchor in the river, were burned; and the flag 
of England was insulted almost in the port of London. 
Great indeed was the clamour throughout the country 
when these disasters became known; while the king 
made haste to enrol an army of twelve thousand men, 
with the avowed intention of taking revenge on so per- 
fidious a people. But the parliament, which regarded 
all levies of land-forces as directed rather against the 
liberty of the subject at home, than against a foreign 
enemy, refused to contribute to their maintenance ; 
and the troops being disbanded, the negotiation went 
on as if no such expedition as that of De Witt had 
taken place. Peace was concluded on terms which the 
English considered unfavourable, though it Icft them 
in possession of the valuable colony of New York, 
which they had won by the sword in the commence- 
ment of the struggle. 

The nation was greatly dissatisfied with the treaty; 
and as has always happened when the English people 
choose to be out of humour, some victim was demanded. 
on whom to vent their spleen. Of the lessening influ- 
ence of Clarendon over the king’s councils, 1 have 
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already spoken; it may be necessary to add, that the 
chancellor was not, and never had been, a favourite 
with the people. The Non-conformists hated him on 
account of his high-church principles; the Papists ab- 
horred him because of his hostility to their creed; the 
cavaliers considered him as the cause of the neglect 
with which they were treated; and the courtiers dis- 
liked him because of his superior talents, and somewhat 
overbearing manner. Clarendon was, of all the at- 
tendants about the king’s person, the man best quali- 
fied to play the part of scape-goat. It is true that he 
had ever served his master faithfully; that he had even 
opposed his wishes, and thwarted some of his designs, 
because he foresaw that their accomplishment would 
prove fatal; but Charles was not the man to experience 
gratitude under any circumstances, and least of ail 
under such circumstances as these. The commons 
brought in a bill of attainder against the chancellor. 
It was carried, without difficulty, through their own 
house, but resisted in the peers; not through any per- 
sonal predilection for the accused, but on the ground of 
the unconstitutional vagueness and generality of the 
charges. The result, however, was, that Clarendon, 
finding the stream set in against him, withdrew to 
France, where, after spending his last days in seclusion, 
which he amused by drawing up his History of the 
Civil Wars, he died, without having received so much 
as a kind message from the prince whose family he had. 
served so long and xo faithfully. 

If Clarendon had erred at all in the advice which he 
gave the king, it was in his predilection for a French 
alliance that he went astray. More jealous of domestic 
than of foreign control, he had encouraged Charles to 
look to Louis for support against his own parliament; 
and the consequence was, that England had been 
brought to play a part in the game of European politics 
very secondary to her ancient and inveterate rival. 
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The removal of the chancellor seemed in this respect to 
infuse new vigour into the king’s councils. Prince 
Rupert, the duke of Ormond, Mr. Secretary Trevor, and 
the lord keeper Bridgman, became for a while his chief 
advisers; and these being men of honour, as well as 
persons of judgment and good sense, the attitude which 
England assumed among the nations, was such as 
became her. It may be necessary to state, that Louis 
the Fourteenth, by his marriage with the princess of 
Castile, became the next but one in the succession to 
the Spanish throne,—and that, though he originally 
pledged himself never to unite the two monarchies, he 
began by degrees to treat that engagement as something 
which it would be impossible to maintain. Nor did 
his ambition permit him to stop here. There was an 
old custom in Brabant, which gave to the female, by a 
first marriage, a claim of inheritance, where private 
property was at stake, preferable to that of a male by a 
second marriage. Louis gladly took advantage of this 
circumstance, and pretending that his queen had ac- 
quired a right to that important province, invaded the 
Netherlands at the head of seventy thousand men, made 
himself master of several of its most important fortresses, 
and proved to the satisfaction of the whole world that 
the vigour of the Spanish councils, and the superiority 
of Spanish valour, were alike passed away. Such a 
state of things was not viewed with indifference by the 
able and upright men to whom Charles had given his 
confidence. They despatched sir William Temple, a 
worthy representative, to the Hague; and under his 
auspices, a triple league was formed, by which England, 
Holland, and Sweden, undertook to put bounds to 
French ambition. 

So bold, yet so judicious an arrangement, secured for 
England the respect of foreign nations; nor were the 
proceedings of the new ministers marked by less of 
vigour or of wisdom at home. In Scotland some dis- 
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turbances took place, which, as they originated in the 
fanaticism of a few illiterate men, were very easily 
suppressed ; while in Ireland, notwithstanding an im- 
politic law which forbade the importation of cattle, 
public tranquillity was but partially disturbed. It was, 
indeed, in managing the English parliament,—where the 
parsimony of the commons became daily more and 
more inconvenient, and the lords themselves were apt 
to forget, in the prosecution of obnoxious individuals, 
what was due to their own dignity not less than to the 
prerogatives of the governed,—that the chief difficulty 
was experienced. Still the tide of public affairs flowed 
on, upon the whole, smoothly, till the year 1670, when 
another change unfortunately occurred in the king’s 
choice of his familiars. It was then, that he gave him- 
self up to the management of five noblemen, who, from 
the initial letters in their names, were designated the 
Cabal ; and who, being destitute of all principle them- 
selves, soon led him into the most flagrant errors, of 
which the consequences proved fatal to the cause of 
which he was the representative. The noblemen in 
question were the lords Clifford, Ashley, afterwards 
earl of Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lau- 
derdale ; than whom it would be difficult to discover, 
in the annals of any country, a more corrupt knot of 
trading politicians. 

The cabal being themselves pensioners on the bounty 
of France, paid court both to their forcign and domestic 
masters, by stirring up in the mind of the latter a detes- 
tation of al] parliaments, and teaching him to look to 
the former for the supply of his pecuniary wants. The 
better to ensure the success of their designs, Louis 
employed two able emissaries; one the king’s sister, 
uow duchess of Orléans; the other a beautiful and 
fascinating courtesan, whom the king took into his con- 
fidence, and created duchess of Portsmouth. At the 
instigation of these advisers, Charles stooped so low as 
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to accept an annual subsidy from the French king ; and 
after obtaining from his parliament supplies for the 
prosecution of the war, suddenly dissolved the league. 
The country was at once surprised and disgusted by 
this procedure ; but it was not the only circumstance 
which tended, at this time, to alienate men’s affections 
more and more from the reigning family. The ministers 
having proposed to lay a tax upon playhouses, the project 
was resisted under the plea that actors were the king's 
servants, and a part of his pleasures; a sort of argu- 
ment on which sir John Coventry, a plain country 
gentleman, jested in the House of Commons in no 
measured language. For this he was waylaid by three 
or four ruffians, dressed in the uniform of the guard, 
and after a gallant resistance had his nose slit. The 
Commons were very indignant, and passed forthwith 
the act which has ever since been known as the 
Coventry Act, and which rendered the person guilty of 
@ similar offence liable to the penalty of death. 

Not long after this, two events befell, which, though 
of very different degrees of public importance, operated 
almost equally in adding to the numbers of the discon- 
tented in all ranks. There was a man of the name of 
Blood, an Irishman by birth, who had engaged in a 
rebellion, and was driven by the duke of Ormond into 
exile. He Jay in wait for the lord lieutenant; and 
having surprised him one night on his return from 
court, very slenderly attended, seized, bound, and bore 
him away, with the design of hanging him at Tyburn. 
The duke was saved by his own presence of mind, and 
the timely arrival of his servants; while Blood, escaping 
undetected, began to meditate another exploit not less 
daring, if less morally flagitious. He made an effort 
to steal the crown; and had so far suceeeded that he 
had removed it from its place, when he was arrested and 
earried before the privy-council. Bya singular admixture 
ef impudence and seeming candour, the ruffian so imposed 
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upon the king, that he took him into favour, and be- 
stowed large grants of land upon him ; while the keeper, 
a brave and loyal old man, who had received a severe 
wound in defending the royal jewels, was neglected. 
But so it ever was with Charles, whom the impulse of 
the moment continually swayed ; while his brother, at 
once calculating and obstinate, took care to offend in a 
still more vital point the prejudices of the English 
people. His wife, the daughter of Clarendon, having 
died in communion with the church of Rome, James 
considered it unnecessary any longer to dissemble, but 
openly avowed his conversion to the religion of the 
Vatican, and openly practised its ceremonies. 

There was at this time no parliament sitting, for 
Charles, as if ashamed of the position into which he 
had thrown the country, prorogued that body soon after 
the triple league was dissolved. He could not there- 
fore consult the representatives of his people, concerning 
the alliance, offensive and defensive, into which he had 
entered with France, nor, as a necessary consequence, 
apply to them for the means of supporting it. But at 
the instigation of his new council, he fell upon a device 
for the purpose of raising funds, which, while it seri- 
ously interrupted the course of public business, gave a 
severe additional shock to his own popularity. It had 
been the custom for some time back, for merchants 
and bankers to supply to the exchequer such sums as 
might be needed for the public service, on an interest 
which was calculated at the rate of eight per cent. per 
annum. The king suddenly shut up the exchequer, 
seized the deposits lodged there, and refused to fulfh, 
on the plea of necessity, the tacit understanding to 
which the lenders trusted. This was bad enough, for 
it created an universal panic among all the trading 
classes ; but when it was followed by a proclamation, 
which removed from Non-conformists all the disabilities 
under which they had hitherto laboured, the universal 
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spirit of Protestantism, throughout England, caugh¢the 
alarm. The lord-keeper, Bridgman, having reftised to 
affix the great seal to that document, was immediately 
displaced, and Shaftesbury promoted in his room. 

It would be tedious to relate the course of the unjust 
and impolitic war, which England, acting under the 
guidance of French counsels, was induced to wage with 
Holland. Enough is done when I say, that the Dutch 
defended themselves nobly, though assailed by all the 
power of Charles by sea, and of Louis by land. Of one 
great crime the Hollanders were, indeed, guilty. A 
mob, in a moment of false excitement, rose upon the 
De Wits, and put both brothers to death under circum- 
stances of extreme cruelty; but the nation, uniting 
under William prince of Orange, displayed a courage in 
adversity, and a perseverance in difficulties, of which 
it is impossible to speak in terms of sufficient admira- 
tion. They were aided, indeed, latterly, by the emperor 
of Germany, as well as by Spain; but it was chiefly to 
the English parliament that William looked for that 
assistance, which neither Germany nor Spain was 
in a condition to afford. To meet his parliament, how- 
ever, was a step to which Charles entertained the 
greatest aversion. Nothing, indeed, but the total des- 
titution of his finances could have induced him to do 
so; and when they did assemble, the houses were not 
backward in giving proof, that they came together in a 
mood the reverse of servile towards the sovereign. The 
commons opened their proceedings by demanding a 
revocation of the edict which afforded to all classes of 
recusants an absolute toleration. To this the king, 
after some hesitation, assented; upon which, after 
voting certain supplies, they passed a bill requiring all 
persons, as a qualification for office under the crown, to 
abjure in the most solemn manner the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. There was no mistaking the design of 
this enactment; it was a blow at the influence of the 
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dule of York. But both the king and the duke were 
forced to yield; and, the former securing a scanty aid 
in money, of which but a small portion went to the 
service of the war, the latter resigned his command of 
the fleet, and withdrew, as it were, into private life. 

The readiness with which Charles receded from his 
declaration of indulgence, breaking with his own hands 
the seal which gave validity to the deed, excited both 
the anger and the contempt of Shaftesbury, who, con- 
ceiving that the design to advance the prerogative was 
from that moment abandoned, changed, in revenge, his 
view of public affairs, and went over to the popular 
party. That party, however, was not yet sufficiently 
powerful to influence either the foreign policy or the 
domestic arrangements of the government; and hence 
the war proceeded as it had hitherto done, with dubious 
success. But the marriage of the duke of York with 
a@ princess of the house of Modena, by exciting general 
disgust throughout the country, threw no trifling acces- 
sion of authority into their proceedings. They declaimed 
against the procedure, denounced the French alliance, 
and threatened to impeach the king’s ministers. In 
vain the king removed Shaftesbury from his councils, 
and transferred the seals to the keeping of sir Heneage 
Finch. The opposition still gained strength; and when 
his necessities compelled him to meet his parliament in 
February, 1674, the means of withstanding its ap- 
proaches were wanting. With some difficulty he 
screened Buckingham from impeachment, and was glad 
to purchase an indemnity for past errors, by making a 
separate peace with the Dutch. 

In consenting to negotiate a peace with Holland, the 
king had, with singular inconsistency, required that he 
should not be compelled to recall from the French 
ranks a corps of English troops, which served as volun- 
teers under Louis. He agreed, indeed, that no recruits 
should be sent over, but he positively refused to with- 
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draw the men already under arms. His conduct, in 
this respect, gave much umbrage to the parliament, 
which put the obvious interpretation upon it, that all 
the king's predilections were still in favour of a French 
alliance. It soon, moreover, became apparent to both 
houses, that designs were seriously entertained of effect- 
ing, by means of that alliance, vital changes im the 
constitution of church and state; and, though there 
existed little cordiality between the Lords and the Com- 
mons, they alike determined to resist the designs of the 
court. In this the nation so strenuously supported 
them, that the king, alarmed by the reports which 
reached him, touching the undisguised tone of men’s 
conversation, took the rash step of ordering, by pro- 
clamation, all taverns and coffee-houses to be shut up. 
But the proclamation was not obeyed; and so daring 
was the appearance of opposition in all quarters, that 
the king was fain to order its withdrawal. Thus, through 
his own mean subserviency to the court of France, and 
the folly and bigotry of his infatuated brother, the 
popularity which attended Charles during the first years 
of his reign, became changed into a feeling very little 
removed from positive abhorrence. 

One method which the Commons adepied, of exhi- 
biting their distrust of the king’s designs, was to cla- 
mour for an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
United Provinces. They offered liberal subsidies in the 
event of acquiescence, and thereby placed their sovereign 
in what was to him the most tantalizing of all situa- 
tions; for, on the one hand, there was that within his 
reach of which he stood sorely in need, a supply of 
ready money; while on the other, the friendship of 
Louis, with all its present and promised advantages, 
must be sacrificed. Charles refused to break with 
France; yet, willing to gratify his people, and at the 
fame time, misled by a false estimate of his nephew's 
character, he hastened to effect a union between 
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Wiikiam, prince of Orange, and the princess Mary, his 
Asrother’s eldest danghter. Now, as Charles was him- 
self childless, and James had no son, this appeared to 
‘the English people tantamount to the establishment of 
a Protestant ascendency, and they received the an- 
nouncement with all the demonstrations of joy which 
‘such a consideration was calculated to excite. In deal- 
ing with William, however, Charles soon found that 
he had to do with one at least as subtle, and far more 
determined than himself. The prince would enter into 
no affairs of business till after the marriage-ceremony 
had been performed, alleging that it should never be 
said of him, that he had betrayed his allies from motives 
of self-interest; while after he had secured the hand of 
his bride, he positively refused to come into the king’s 
projects, though tempted by the offer of the crown of 
Holland, in the mean while, and a still more alluring 
prize in the future. On the other hand, Charles dis- 
appointed his people, with whom a Dutch alliance had 
been regarded as the immediate consequence of the 
marriage. The parliament, which had been summoned 
in April, was further prorogued till the third of De- 
cember; Louis thereby gained time to press his con- 
quests, and Charles received, as the reward of this act 
of feeble policy and bad faith, the sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds from Paris. Nor when driven, at 
Jast, by the voice of public opinion, to interpose as a 
mediator between the belligerents, was Charles either 
more honest or more fortunate. It is true that Louis 
lavished his treasures freely upon others than the king 
of England. Some of the leaders of what was called 
the popular party, were in his pay; and these failed 
not, us often as any symptoms of reconciliation ap- 
peared, to occasion a new breach between the king and 
the parliament. But the result of all was as discredit- 
‘able to England, as it was perilous to the repose of 
Europe. The peace of Nimeguen was not concluded 
T2 
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till after Louis bad obtained permanent possession of 
Franche-comté, as well as of some of the most important 
fortresses in Flanders. 

Meanwhile the condition of Scotland had become 
exceedingly unsettled and perplexing. The Covenanters 
held frequent meetings for the purposes of worship, with 
arms in their hands; and the sides of the hills, or the 
morasses with which the country abounds, were their 
temples. How to deal with them, moreover, was a 
question which no one appeared competent to answer. 
They made no demand for toleration; they rejected 
with scorn every conciliatory advance on the part of 
the court; they would be content with nothing short of 
an absolute supremacy, which should give them power 
to extirpate the abominations of Prelacy from the land. 
Lauderdale, who was now the king’s representative, 
determined, under such circumstances, to act with 
vigour. He persuaded the parliament to pass a law, 
which gave to the king full authority over all ecclesi- 
astical arrangements, independently of the votes of 
synods and other public bodies. He enrolled a body of 
twenty thousand militia, which should be liable, by an 
order from the Privy Council, to march to any part of 
England or Ireland, as well as of Scotland. Statutes 
the most arbitrary against nonconformists were enacted, 
to enforce obedience to which, the houses of many gen- 
tlemen in the west, where the spirit of recusancy chiefly 
prevailed, were taken possession of in the king’s name, 
and filled with troops. In his private deportment, 
moreover, Lauderdale displayed an arrogance which 
corresponded well with the tyranny of his public pro- 
ceedings; while his coadjutors, archbishop Sharpe, the 
lords Hatton and Rothes, if they did not surpass, at all 
events fell not short of their chief in these particulars. 
The following account of their mode of dealing with a 
fanatic of the name of Mitchell, who, in 1668, made an 
attempt to assassinate the archbishop, in the high-street 
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of Edinburgh, will serve to illustrate the kind of justice 
which was then administered throughout Scotland. 

Mitchell, the individual whose history I am about to 
relate, was an enthusiast in the cause of the Covenant, 
upon whose heated imagination the discourses of the 
preachers, particularly those which described in terms 
of strong commendation, the exploits of Jael, Ehud, 
and Mattathias, had produced a deep impression. The 
man of all others the most obnoxious to the Cove- 
nanters, was, at this time, archbishop Sharpe, whom 
it was customary to describe, even from the pulpit, as an 
enemy both to God and man. Mitchell determined to 
rid the earth of such a monstcr; and, regardless of his 
own fate, took, one day, his station in the high-street, 
where he knew that the archbishop’s carriage must soon 
pass. He had not waited long ere the carriage drove 
up, and, to his great satisfaction, stopped. Mitchell 
drew a pistol, and fired, just as the bishop of Orkney 
had stretched out his arm, for the purpose of saluting 
the archbishop; and the ball, being interrupted in its 
passage, grievously wounded the former prelate, without 
doing any injury to the latter. Though the street was 
crowded with people, no one made a movement to arrest 
the assassin. Mitchell walked coolly away, and for 
some years, nothing further was heard of him or his 
intentions. 

It chanced, along while after these occurrences, that 
Mitchell introduced himself into the archbishop’s court, 
where some persons were undergoing examination on a 
charge of recusancy. ‘The primate’s eye met that of 
Mitchell, and a strange suspicion crossing the arch- 
bishop’s mind, that he now saw before him the perpe- 
trator of a former outrage, he caused him to be arrested. 
There was not a tittle of evidence on which to ground 
even a charge; yet Mitchell being accused, and receiving 
a solemn assurance of pardon, confessed that it was he 
who wounded the bishop of Orkney, while aiming at the 
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life of the primate. He was carried before a court of 
justice, and required to repeat his confession; but being 
apprehensive that though his life might be spared, he 
should be subjected to some other severe and disgraceful 
corporal punishment, he refused to do so. There had been 
a rising some time previously among the Pentland hills, 
which captain Graham, afterwards viscount Dundee, 
put down without difficulty. Mitchell was questioned 
relative to that movement, and when he denied all 
knowledge of the matter, in which, indeed, it does not 
appear that he had been any way concerned, he was 
put to the torture. Bruised and battered, he was 
carried to the Bass, a rock in the Frith of Forth, which 
was then used as a state-prison, where, loaded with 
chains, and subjected to every species of indignity, he 
remained some timc; tll the privy-council, finding 
that he continued obstinate, resolved to proceed with 
him to greater extremities. They had cach of them 
appended his name to Mitchell’s pardon; and the 
deed was become public property, being deposited 
in the records; yet they brought him to tnal, on a 
charge of attempted’murder, and swore positivel, in 
open court, that no pardon had been pronounced. On 
such evidence Mitchell was found guilty, and suffered 
death. 

But the case of Mitchell was not a solitary one. 
Even women were put to death for refusing to denounce 
the Covenant; some of them under circumstances of 
peculiar barbarity. Landlords, too, were required to 
become responsible for their tenants, that they should 
not attend conventicles; and when the gentlemen of 
the west ventured to remonstrate, eight thousand hgh- 
landers, with a body of royal guards, were turned loose 
upon them to live in free-quarters. It is but just to- 
wards the king to state, that he knew nothing of these 
atrocities, and that the utmost care was taken to keep 
him in ignorance. While the prisons were crowded 
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with captives, and whole districts depopulated by sen- 
tences of outlawry, the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Scotland were forbidden to quit the kingdom,—an edict, 
of which it was the sole object to hinder them from 
carrying a report of the state of their country to the 
foot of the throne. 

Such was the state of things in both divisions of the 
empire,—the duke of York having avowed his con- 
version to Popery, and the king scarce making a secret 
of his,—when the public mind, already agitated by a 
painful apprehension of changes, was thrown into the 
greatcst alarm, by one of tle most impudent forgeries 
which the wit of man has ever devised. There was one 
Titus Oates, a man of infamous character, originally a 
clergyman of the Church of England, though latterly ar 
apostate Jesuit, who employed Kirby, a chemist, and 
one or two persons equally obscure, to alarm the king 
and the court with rumours of a terrible conspiracy. 
At first, Oates affected a desire of concealment,—but 
finding how eagerly the public received a tale which 
tended to inculpate the abhorred Papists, he went 
before sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and made oath, that 
the Pope, and the courts of France and Spain had con- 
ferred with the Roman Catholics at home, to put the 
king to death; to massacre all Protestants; to fire 
London; and to render England a province of the 
Papal dominions. The very extravagance of this tale 
obtained for it universal ercdit, except with Charles 
and his ministers; und even they were compelled to 
change their tone; when, a day or two after Oates had 
made his deposition, the murdered body of Godfrey 
was found in a ditch at Primrose-hill. No language 
could describe the terror which so awful an event 
created. The corpse of Godfrey was borne through 
the streets, seventy clergymen going before, and a vast. 
multitude following. Coleman, the duke of York’s 
secretary, was arrcated, and his papers seized; and a 
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correspondence being found between him and the con- 
fessor of Louis, in which strong hopes were expressed 
of the final success of Popery, what had once amounted 
to little more than suspicion, became conviction in all 
minds. Oates was rendered independent by a pension 
of twelve hundred pounds a year. He was declared 
the preserver of his country by both houses; which 
vied with one another in the anxiety to investigate, to 
the utmost, so tremendous a conspiracy. 

The success of Oates soon brought other devisers of 
plots into the field. Bedloe, a miscrcant, if possible, 
still more depraved, went beyond the original’ informer ; 
telling of armaments and projected invasions, without 
end; and he, too, received his reward, though not to 
the same amount as his predecessor. On the evidence of 
these men, and of others of the same stamp, Coleman, a 
priest called Ireland, and many innocent persons besides, 
suffered death ; for the very courts of justice were in- 
fected with the madness of the hour; and to be accused 
by one of the informers, was tantamount to a sentence 
of condemnation. The age, indeed, seemed to be one 
of baseness and treachery among all ranks. Montague, 
the king’s ambassador, suddenly returned, without leave, 
from Paris, and laid before the House of Commons, a 
letter written by the treasurer Danby, and superscribed 
by Charles himself, in which the terms of England’s 
neutrality were fixed, and proof of the venality of 
the*king and his counsellors afforded. Immediately, 
articles of impeachment were exhibited against Danby; 
while a bill was hastily passed, which rendered Papists 
ineligible to a seat in either house. The lords refusing 
to entertain the charge against Danby, and throwing 
out the bill of exclusion, a collision between the houses 
occurred, the effects of which Charles strove to avert, 
by dissolving a parliament which had continued m 
existence not less than eighteen years. 

The eyes of the country were at this time anxiously 
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turned towards the duke of Monmouth, a natural son 
of Charles, by Lucy Walters, and a young man of 
slender capacity, indeed, but of great personal beauty, 
attractive manners, and strong Protestant opinions. 
Shaftesbury, now a leader of the popular party, had 
even flattered the young man with hopes of succeeding 
to the throne; and as the youth himself believed, or 
pretended to believe, that a private marriage had passed 
between his parents, he lent to the suggestions of that 
restless intriguer, a willing ear. The duke of York, as 
was natural, entertained a strong jealousy of Mon- 
mouth, and when the state of the elections demon- 
strated that the new parliamcnt was not likely to prove 
more tractable than its predecessor, he refused to go 
abroad when requested to do so by his brother, till he 
had obtained a final declaration of his rival’s ille- 
gitimacy. This done, he retired into the Low Countries. 
But, if Charles expected that the removal of his brother 
from their sight would render the Commons less violent 
or less vindictive, he had deceived himself. The house 
no sooner met, than it entered into a dispute with the 
crown respecting the appointment of a speaker. That 
being compromised, and a change of ministry brought 
about, the Habeas Corpus Act was passed; after which, 
a bili was brought in to exclude the duke of York 
from the succession, and to render him an exile from 
his native country. It was to no purpose that Chayfes 
placed at the head of affairs sir William Temple,fthe 
earls of Essex and Sunderland, and viscount Halifax, 
or strove to avert the storm by consenting to a long list 
of limitations on the prerogative, in the event of the 
crown being assumed by an avowed Papist. Popular 
as these ministers were, they found it impossible to 
guide the Commons, who carried the Exclusion Bill by 
a majority of one hundred and seventy-five, and sent it 
up to the House of Lords. In a like spirit, the prose- 
cution of Danby was resumed, in defiance of the king’s 
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pardor previously granted; nay, to such an extent was 
the arrogance of the Commons carried, that they in- 
sisted on the exclusion of the bishops from the House 
of Lerds, whenever the investigation should come on. 
Onee more was the king driven to the necessity of dzs- 
solving a body, which evineed a fixed determination te 
earry its own measures, over the necks, if I may 
so speak, of both the other branches of the legis- 
lature. 

The display of so much obstinacy on the part of the 
English House of Commons, did not fail of giving en- 
couragement to the Covenanters of Scotland. They still, 
indeed, abstained from positive rebellion, till an event 
occurred, which, bringing down upon them an acces- 
sion of severities, drove them, in sheer despair, to 
take up arms. Archbishop Sharpe, while travelling 
under a slender escort, was attacked by a body of 
fanatics, and murdered in his daughter's arms. The 
whole body of Covenanters were treated by Lauderdale 
as if they had been parties to the crime; and the un- 
happy men, obeying the first law of nature, endeavoured 
to repel force by force. A conventicle was attacked at 
Rutherglen, near Glasgow, by captain Graham. The 
king’s troops were repulsed, and the insurgents, elated 
with their victory, marched upon the city, of which 
they took possession. Multitudes now flocked to their 
standard, and, as the duke of Monmouth, whom Charles 
sent down as soon as intelligence of the rebellion reached. 
him, was known to be in march against them, they 
retired, to the number of eight thousand men, and took 
up a position in rear of the Clyde, near Bothwell 
Castle. They were attacked there by Monmouth, and 
defeated with great loss. But Monmouth, naturally 
humane, and willing to increase his own popularity 
both in England and Scotland, used his victory with 
great moderation. Only two preachers of sedition 
were executed; while all who would give a pledge to 
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live peaceably, and obey the laws, were permitted to 
return unmolested to their homes. 

Meanwhile, the king’s necessities drove him to calk 
a new parliament; and, as people were beginning te 
grow weary of Popish plots, and a violent iliness with 
which he had been seized, had awakened men’s feelings 
in the king’s favour, sanguine hopes were entertained 
that the next session would prove much less stormy 
than those which went before. Again was the court 
disappointed. Another bill of exclusion was brought 
forward. The memory of Oatcs’s tale was revived, and 
several Popish lords, among whem was the aged and 
excellent lord Stafford, were put to death; while violent 
resolutions were passed, condemnatery of the prere- 
gative, in branches which were justly believed to com- 
prchend the existence of the monarchy itself. Charles 
cut short these wild proccedings, by a dissolution; yet, 
having already formed his own plans, and being desirous 
of putting all parliaments decidedly in the wrong, he 
summoned another to mect him at Oxford. It came, 
but in a temper still more unsatisfactory than the last. 
The Commons, indeed, went so far as to corrupt the 
stream of justice, by endeavouring to screen from 
punishment one Fitzharris, a twofold traitor and 
libeller; upon which the king. having fully ascertained 
that the two houses were at issuc, suddenly commanded 
their attendance, and dissolved the parliament. Never 
had a bolder step heen taken by any king of England ; 
but it succecded. The people were already more thaw 
half won over to the side of the court, and the display 
of so much energy, while it intimidated the refractory, 
gave fresh assurance to such as preferred a monarchy 
to a democracy. 

From that moment, Charles appeared to have changed. 
both his personal character and his political views. 
He no longer sought to conciliate; but bringing imto 
play all the authority of the crown, he strove to goverr 
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by the exercise of a more than common energy. ll 
the spies and informers, too, who had previously served 
the parliament, turned round upon their original em- 
ployers, and swore their lives away. Many bad men 
doubtless suffered ; but it is equally certain that many 
innocent persons were put to death on no better evi- 
dence, than had cost the lives of Coleman and the 
venerable lord Stafford. In Scotland, likewise, whither 
James had removed, the laws were administered with 
excessive rigour. The earl of Argyle, though a loyal 
and brave man, was executed to gratify the malice of 
his enemies; and the cottage, equally with the castle, 
beheld its inmates dragged forth to suffer the most 
barbarous punishments. Now, though James can 
scarcely be said to have authorised proceedings which 
emanated from Lauderdale and the privy-council, it is 
impossible to acquit him of all blame ; for his influence 
was unbounded both in Edinburgh and in London, and 
he certainly never exercised it to restrain these atro- 
cities. 

The king felt his strength, and resolved to use it in 
such a way as should place the country for ever at his 
feet. He began with an attack upon the city of Lon- 
don, which he first of all compelled to elect sheriffs at 
his nomination, and then deprived of its charter. The 
charter was indeed restored, but only on conditions 
which rendered it useless as a safeguard of public liberty ; 
while the other corporations throughout the kingdom 
made haste to anticipate the working of a royal com- 
mission, by making a surrender of rights which they 
found themselves too weak to maintain. The popu- 
lar party was, indeed, everywhere prostrate; while 
two plots were discovered, to effect by violence some 
change in the order of affairs, concerning the exact 
motive of which it may be doubted whether the very 
intriguers were themselves determined. One of these, 
called the Rye-house Plot,—so named from a farm 
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on the road to Newmarket, of which Rumbald, a malt- 
ster, and himself one of the conspirators, was in the occu- 
pation, had for its immediate object the murder of the 
king; while the other, in which Shaftesbury, the duke of 
Monmouth, lord William Russell, and Algernon Sydney 
were chief actors, aimed at a total revolution in the 
government. It does not appear that the devisers of 
the latter project were at all privy to the objects of the 
former, though two men, Ferguson and Rumsey, attended 
the meetings of both cabals. But though the one 
aimed directly at the king’s life, while the other proposed. 
only to surprise his guards, and raise the city and the 
Covenanters, they were, when betrayed by their con- 
federates, Keeley and Rumsey, equally liable, in the eye 
of the law, to the punishment of treason. Shaftesbury 
and Monmouth escaped beyond seas. Russell and Sydney 
were tried and found guilty, on evidence, at least in the 
case of the latter, both weak and irregular; and they 
died as they had lived, the former something more 
than an enthusiast in the cause of liberty, the latter a 
professed Republican, though an admitted pensioner of 
the French king, and a tool in his hands. 

The detection of these conspiracies had the natural 
effect of strengthening the king’s hands, and enabling 
him, without hazard, to take vengeance on several 
Scottish gentlemen, between whom and the conspira- 
tors a confidential correspondence had passed. Baillie 
of Jarviswood, a man of merit and learning, though a 
bigot in the cause of the covenant, suffered death ; and 
nine others of less note underwent a like penalty; nay, 
so complete was the revulsion in public feeling, both in 
England and Scotland, that even Titus Oates, once so 
great a favourite, was condemned to pay a fine of one 
hundred thousand pounds, for calling the duke of York 
a Popish traitor. But Charles, while he thus punished 
others, lent a willing ear to lord Halifax, who became 
a mediator between him and the repentant Monmouth ; 
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and Monmonth, after having made his submission in 
terms which almost deserve to be called abject, was 
received again into favour. He had scarcely gained 
dhis end, when he retracted that declaration. He was 
immediately sent into banishment, and all countenance 
was withdrawn from him. 

Charles was now at the height of his power, which 
he used with too much deference to his besotted bro- 
ther, restoring him, in defiance of an act of parliament, 
to the command of the fleet, without exacting from him 
the test which the law required. Except in this par- 
tacular, however, he soon began to display a desire to 
reinstate himself in the good opinion of his people, and. 
to attend more than he had previously done to his 
country's honour. James’s second daughier, the lady 
Anne, he gave in marriage to prince George of Denmark, 
a young man of an amiable disposition, and, which was 
of much mere importance, a Protestant. Even of call- 
aug a parliament he had begun to make some mention, 
as well as of forming a new administration, when he was 
suddenly smitten with a fit of apoplexy, from which he 
never recovered. After lingering a few duys in a state 
of imsensibility, he expired on the 6th of February, 
1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fifth of his reign. 

It is unnecessary to draw an elaborate character of 
@ prince whose actions, both in public and in private, 
speak for themselves. Of the design of Charles to 
remtroduce Popery and slavery into the kingdom 
doubts may be entertained; but the proofs are irre- 
fragable, that as during his lifetime he gave no sign 
of attachment to the constitution in church and state, 
so at his death he avowed himself a Roman Catholic. 
dt is very possible that he might have governed less 
obnoxiously had the Commens proved more liberal and 
snore confiding; but we have no right to suppose that 
even in this case he would have ever governed well, 
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Charles was totally destitute of principle and honour 
as a man; and he who in private life is wanting im 
these respects, cannot act except selfishly as a ruler. 

In addition to a copy from the great seal of Charles 
the Second, the illustrations to this chapter repre- 
sent only the court-dresses of the day. One exhibits 
the king in his closet, with the crown resting on a 
table beside him; the other, the progress of a lady 
and gentleman towards the state apartments in Hamp- 
ton-court palace, with two courtiers walking behind 
them. The dresses of these times were very gorgeous, 
and far from unbecoming. 
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[A. D. 1685, to A. D. 1688.] 


JEALOUS as the nation had shown itself of James, while 
yet in the line of succession, the events which charac- 
terized the commencement of his reign were altogether 
such as to assure him of the loyalty of his subjects, and 
of their willingness to place reliance in his promise 
that he would support the authority of the laws, and 
maintain inviolate the constitution both in church and 
state. Addresses, couched in terms of abject adulation, 
poured in from all quarters. A proclamation by which 
certain duties were continued, which, as they had been 
granted to the late king only for life, so they ceased, on 
his demise, to be available, was obeyed; and even his 
ill-judged ostentation of reverence for the ceremonies 
of the Popish ritual, though it excited some pain, 
appears to have roused little anger. A like spirit ani- 
mated the parliament which James felt himself bound 
to summon. The Commons setiled upon him for life 
an annual revenue of six hundred thousand pounds ; 
the lords were still more complying in the attacks 
which they made upon the remains of the Popish plot. 
Titus Oates, having been convicted of perjury, was 
whipped, fined, pilloried, and imprisoned; while the 
lords whom his evidence had consigned to the Tower, 
were set at liberty, and their honours restored. There 
seemed, indeed, to be everywhere a spirit of confidence, 
which as yet, no act onthe king’s part had tended to 
shake, when intelligencearrived that the duke of Mon- 
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his clansmen together, declared for the Covenant. 
There were no longer any remains of enthusiasm, either 
in religious or civil matters, north of the Tweed. The 
duke of Queensberry, and the earl of Perth, nay, the 
Scottish parliament itself, seemed anxious only to 
establish an unlimited authority in the crown; and the 
people had suffered too much during the latter years 
‘of Charles's reign, to be in any condition to vindicate 
their own rights. Argyle was defeated without having 
been able to meet an enemy, and suffered death by the 
hands of the executioner, amid the insults of a worth- 
less court and a degraded populace. 

Had James used his success aright; had he dis- 
played the slightest moderation in his dealings with 
the vanquished; the rash attempts of Monmouth and 
Argyle would have proved eminently beneficial to him. 
As it was, though repressed at the instant, they became 
the remote causes of his ruin. Jn England, the mili- 
tary severities of lord Faversham and colonel Kirke, 
atrocious as in numerous instances they were, proved 
only a prelude to the still more savage proceedings of 
the king’s chief-justice Jefferies. That minister of 
cruelty, having opened his commission in the western 
counties, so brow-beat and intimidated the juries, that 
they seldom failed of bringing in such verdicts as he 
those to demand ; which were in all cases followed by 
sentence of death, including, as the customs of the 
period required, dismemberment also. That James 
disapproved of these severities, and put a stop to them 
80 soon as he received an official statement of the facts, 
there can be no doubt; yet Jefferies, their immediate 
author, received, on his return, the highest marks of 
royal favour: he was elevated to the peerage, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords as chancellor. 

From that moment, James began to press forward 
the accomplishment of his great purpose with an eager- 
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ness which it is extremely difficult to accommodate to 
the dictates of common-sense. He was resolved #o 
become an absolute monarch, only for the purpose of 
re-establishing the Romish religion; yet his anxiety to 
effect that end, led him into the adoption of practices, 
which, the slightest consideration of the temper of 
men’s minds might have taught him, must, of necessity, 
place the means for ever beyond his reach. Early in 
the winter of 1685, he informed the parliament in his 
speech from the throne, that it was his intention to 
keep up the army which had served him so faithfully 
during the recent troubles; and to dispense with the 
exaction of the test from its Roman Catholic officers, of 
whom a considerable number had been lately intro~ 
duced. The Commons, though with manifest reluctance, 
returned a favourable answer to the address; the 
Lords, with Compton, bishop of London, at their head, 
showed themselves more worthy of their place in the 
legislature. They voted that time should be taken to 
consider the topics to which the king had adverted, 
and persisted, in defiance of the new chancellor's 
menaces, in adhering to that vote. James was very 
indignant at this opposition to his wishes, more espe- 
cially, as coming from a quarter where it had not been 
anticipated. He prorogued the parliament without loss 
of time, and, after many fruitless efforts to break the spirit 
of individuals, and repeated proregations, which were 
carried on for a year and a half, he finally dissolved it. 

The fears of the Church party were now thoroughly 
awakened; and the pulpits began to resound, as the 
press teemed, with polemical discussions and contro- 
versial treatises. The revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
also, by filling London with Protestant refugees from 
France, tended in no trifling degree to keep alive the 
excitement; while the king, regardless alike of his own 
previous assurances, and of the undisguised aversion of 
his people, continued by all the power of court-influence 
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and court-intrigue, to encourage the growth of Popery. 
Four Popish lords were brought into the privy-council; 
the strongest inducements were held out for the con- 
‘version of others; the Test and Corporation Acts were 
treated as a dead letter; and the army was as much as 
possible thrown into the hands of the Roman Catholics. 
In Scotland and Ireland, the same measures were pur- 
sued with a still more unblushing effrontery, till the 
moderate portion of the Roman Catholics themselves 
were forced to condemn the king’s behaviour as inju- 
dicious. It was in this crisis, that the Church of 
England, which had in former times shown herself the 
champion of loyalty, stood forth in defence of the 
people’s religion and liberty, which were alike assailed. 
The bishop of London having refused arbitrarily to sus- 
pend a clergyman who had preached some powerful 
sermons against apostasy, was marked out as an object 
of royal vengeance; and, by sentence of a Court of 
Commission, a tribunal newly erected on the model of 
that abolished in the reign of Charles the First, was 
suspended. Then followed a repeal, by royal procla- 
mation, of all penal laws in ecclesiastical affairs; and 
the granting of a general liberty of conscience to all the 
king’s subjects. To the disgrace of the Protestant 
Dissenters of England, they permitted their hatred of 
the established Church to bring them into an ill-assorted 
alliance with the Papists; notwithstanding that they 
could not fail of perceiving that no permanent ad- 
vantage was ever meant to be conferred upon them; 
and they were only used as an instrument for the 
destruction of that body, which James justly regarded 
as the bulwark of Protestantism all over Europe. 
Having broken through all the restraints of law in 
Ireland, by filling every office, both in the government 
and in the corporate bodies, with Papists; having as- 
serted in Scotland, without disguise, the irresponsible 
authority of the crown; having gone so far as to send 
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an ambassador to Rome, and to receive back a legate 
in return; and thereby paved the way, as he ima- 
gined, to the reconciliation of his kingdom with the 
apostolic see, James determined to strike at the root of 
the church’s influence, by throwing open the universities 
to dissenters. The vice-chancellor of Cambridge was 
suspended by the court of ecclesiastical commission, for 
refusing to confer a degree upon father Francis, a 
Benedictine monk. The fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, were expelled, because they presumed to dis- 
obey a royal mandate, which required them to elect as 
their president, first one Farmer, a convert to popery, 
and then Parker, bishop of Oxford, a trimmer of his 
day. But that which brought matters to a crisis, was 
the issuing of an order, that the clergy should publish 
from their desks, after divine service, a second declara- 
tion of indulgence, similar to that which had already 
appeared. Now there existed among txe clergy, at 
this time, the best and noblest spirit. With the ex- 
ception of about two hundred, the whole body unani- 
mously refused to obey; and six of their prelates, Lloyd, 
bishop of St. Asaph, Ken, of Bath and Wells, Turner, 
of Ely, Lake, of Chichester, White, of Peterborough, and 
Trelawney, of Bristol, went so far, in conjunction with 
the primate Sancroft, as to draw up a remonstrance, or 
petition, to the throne. The king commanded them 
to be committed to the Tower, and sent them, under a 
strong escort, from Whitehall by water; but their 
progress resembled more that of men who enjoyed a 
triumph, than of prisoners on their way to a state 
dungeon. Both banks of the river were crowded with 
spectators, who rushed into the water to implore the 
blessing of the bishops, while the guards themselves 
bent their knees to receive the same benediction, and 
felt their hearts swell as the good men exhorted them 
to fear God and honour the king. 

James was now thoroughly committed; and though 
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there were still some about him, who would have held 
him back from the precipice, on the brink of which he 
tottered, the advices of his queen, and his confessor, 
Peters the Jesuit, prevailed over all considerations of 
prudence and equity. The bishops were ordered to 
take their trial in Westminster-hall, whither twenty- 
nine lay peers, a vast number of gentlemen, and a 
countless multitude of the lower classes, followed them 
in an orderly but most imposing procession. For some 
time the jury deliberated. But when, at last, their 
verdict was given of “ Not guilty”, there arose a shout 
which indicated, in a manner not to be misunderstood, 
how deep was the interest taken by the people in their 
fate. It chanced that the king had that morning re- 
viewed his troops, of which, during the summer months, 
he always kept a considerable body encamped, on 
Hounslow Heath. He was in lord Faversham’s tent, 
when a tumult of happy voices reached him. He de- 
manded the cause. “It is nothing,” replied the general, 
“except the soldiers rejoicing at the acquittal of the 
bishops.” “Call you that nothing?” said the king; 
“but it shall be the worse for them.” 

It was at this momentous crisis, when every new 
day brought fresh causes of disgust before the people, 
that the queen gave birth to a male child, whom, with 
indescribable joy, the king christened by the name of 
James. Of the immediate consequences of that event, 
as far as they bore upon the fortunes of England, I 
shall be better able to give an account, when the reader 
has been made aware of the previous position of one, 
who was destined to play a great part in the drama 
that impended. 

Some notice has been taken of the prudence displayed 
by William, prince of Orange, when invited, by Charles 
the Second, to accept the hand of the princess "Mary. His 
conduct after the marriage corresponded in every par- 
ticular with the skill and management with which the 
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negotiation had been conducted. Asif engrossed by plans 
for restraining French ambition, he kept aloof from all the 
party questions which agitated England, except, indeed, 
that he watched their progress with intense anxiety; 
and, by means of secret agents, bent many to his own 
purposes. I have alluded to the part which the prince 
of Orange played in the mad attempt of Monmouth to 
dethrone his uncle. The truth, indeed, is, that William 
was jealous of Monmouth; and being well disposed, at 
the same time, to keep alive the decaying spirit of 
disaffection in England, he secretly urged him to under- 
take an enterprise, from which he himself expected to 
reap all the advantages. On the other hand, his 
outward behaviour to his father-in-law was, at this 
particular juncture, such as became the relationship 
existing between them. He sent over six British 
regiments, which were in the Dutch service, to aid in 
suppressing the rebellion, and offered himself to com- 
mand the king’s forces; but it was owing to the personal 
application of James that he first openly took a part in 
the management of English affairs. William had 
organized a general league of the continental powers 
against France, which needed but the support of Eng- 
land to render it irresistible; and James, imagining 
that his son-in-law would purchase that support at any 
price, made an attempt to draw him into an approval 
of his own measures for the repeal of the laws against 
the Roman Catholics. James had permitted his san- 
guine and bigoted temper to mislead him. William 
was too prudent to disgust the English nation, which 
Jooked to him as a last resource in the hour of danger ; 
and hence, while he expressed himself ready to except 
nonconformists of all denominations from persecution, 
he would not consent to the removal of the test, which 
he considered as the main bulwark of the established 
religion. Mutual alienation, with the prospect of an 
open rupture, was the consequence; which William 
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endeavoured to rob of its sting, by becoming, more and 
more, the head of the malecontents in England. 

The intrigues of the prince had already proceeded 
to great lengths, and his adherents were importunate 
that they should be carried still further, when the 
birth of a son to James removed the last restraints 
which prudence, not principle, had hitherto imposed 
upon his ambition. He found that almost all the 
leading men in England were become his friends ; for 
even the church party, the most uncompromising ad- 
vocates of order, ceased now to entertain any hope of 
a peaceable redress of grievances. The nonconformists, 
likewise, deeming the offers of toleration from a 
Protestant prince, more secure than the caresses of a 
Papist, consented for the present to lay party differences 
aside, while the whigs, or country faction, in the 
spirit which urged them to advocate the Exclusion Bill, 
agreed willingly to oppose a king, whose conduct had 
fulfilled the prognostications of his worst enemies. 
Even the king’s personal attendants, the earls of Sun- 
derland, Churchill, and others, were ready to sacrifice 
their own honour, as well as their master’s interests, 
to a cause of which they anticipated the triumph. To 
neglect such an opportunity as this happy combination 
of circumstances held out, would be to relinquish for 
ever his views on the English throne; so William 
began to make preparations with all the diligence, and 
all the secrecy which belonged to him, for one of the 
boldest, yet most politic enterprises in which a Euro- 
pean potentate has ever embarked. 

The army designed for the invasion of England, and 
the fleet intended to transport and convoy it, were as 
yet incomplete, when James received from the king 
of France an announcement of his danger, with offers 
of assistance both in men and ships. He haughtily 
rejected the one, and avowed his disbelief of the 
other ; indeed, so far was his infatuation carried, that 
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he threw into prison Skelton, who had been his am- 
bassador at the Hague, because he appeared to have 
sanctioned a remonstrance with the States on the 
part of Louis. Meanwhile he pushed forward his own 
indiscreet measures at home, tampering even with the 
troops, aud expressing much more of indignation than 
of surprise, when they refused to become his instru- 
ments for the establishment of popery. He had just 
received a proof of the obstinacy of one battalion, and 
had assured the soldiers sullenly, “‘ that for the future. 
he would not do them the honour to apply for theiz 
approbation,” when a letter from the marquess of 
Abbeville, his minister at the Hague, showed to him 
the precipice on the brink of which he was tottering. 
Both he and his advisers became at once as mean, as 
they had hitherto been arbitrary. The displaced lieu- 
tenants and magistrates of counties were restored ; the 
prelates were taken into favour, the suspension under 
which the bishop of London laboured was removed ; 
and the expelled president and fellows of Magdalen 
College were reinstated in their offices. London, with 
all other corporations, received back their charters, and 
the Court of Ecclesiastical Commission was dissolved. 
But neither these measures, nor the steps which were 
now at length taken to refute a groundless calumny 
touching the child, which was said to have been im- 
posed on the country, availed. None of his subjects 
gave the king credit for sincerity, while all perused 
with eagerness the prince of Orange’s manifesto, 
which was already circulated through every town and 
village in the kingdom. 

On the 5th of November, 1688, the prince of 
Orange landed at Torbay, at the lead of a well- 
appointed army of fourteen thousand men. He had 
encountered a storm on his passage, and was saved 
from an action with the English fleet, only by the 
prevalence of a strong west wind; and even now it 
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seemed for a while, as if men were afraid to join him. 
But his arrangements were too just, and the organi- 
zation of the kingdom too complete, to leave any rea- 
sonable doubt of the success of the undertaking. By 
degrees, adherents came forward in every quarter. 
Some openly appeared in arms, and seized towns and 
fortresses in his name; while others petitioned for a 
free parliament, and if they did not raise their hands 
against the king, at all events embarrassed his counsels, 
and alarmed his fears. But that which affected James 
most deeply, was the desertion of his troops, including 
many officers of the highest rank, in whom he mainly 
confided. Even lord Churchill, whom he had raised 
from the station of a page to the peerage, went over 
to William, and prince George of Denmark himself, 
with the lady Anne, the king’s daughter, followed the 
example. James instantly retired from Salisbury, 
whither he had advanced; and after vainly endea- 
vouring to bring his son-in-law to a personal conference, 
issued writs for the assembling of a free parliament. 
His fears, however, continually worked upon, by the 
queen, by the popish priests, and even by the French 
ambassadors, prevailed at last over every consideration 
of honour, and even of interest. He suddenly sent 
away his consort and infant son to Paris, and after 
recalling the writs for the new parliament, and casting 
the great seal into the river, he fled in the dead of 
night, and left London to its fate. It is said, that 
these measures were adopted by the advice of the 
French ambassador, under the idea that his subjects 
would gladly recall him, as the only means of de- 
livering themselves from the horrors of anarchy. 
Never was opinion more hastily taken up, or on more 
mistaken grounds. It is true, that for three or four 
days, the capital presented the sort of spectacle which 
a great city abandoned or betrayed by its magistrates 
must always present. There was no government ; the 
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populace felt that there was none; and they thercfore 
hastened, under the pretext of zeal in the Protestant 
cause, to commit everywhere the grossest outrages on 
person and property. But the bishops and nobles who 
Were in town saw and acted on the emergency, by 
‘seizing the reins which the king had cast from him; 
and opening an immediate negotiation with the prince, 
invited him to come to their support. William was 
not slow in acting upon the message thus conveyed to 
him; he was already far advanced, when an event 
befell, which threatened for a while to derange all the 
plans which he and his friends had concocted, and of 
which they saw, in the king’s supposed flight to the 
continent, the most ready means of accomplishment. 
James had hastened to Faversham, where it was his 
design to embark. He found no vessel in readiness, 
and being mistaken, in his disguise, for a popish priest, 
he was seized by the authorities of the town. When 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood ascertained the 
condition of the prisoner, they interfered to save him 
from insult, but would on no account be persuaded to 
connive at his escape. He was accordingly brought 
back to Whitehall, and his arrival there, while it 
excited the compassion of the giddy multitude, occa- 
sioned no trifling embarrassment in the councils of the 
prince of Orange and his faction. It was their object 
to place the king in the situation of one who had 
voluntarily abdicated the throne ; and his flight, under 
the peculiar circumstances which attended it, had fully 
attained that object; nothing, therefore, could be to 
them more unfortunate or more embarrassing, than 
his return to the capital, where it appeared alike dif- 
ficult to deal with him as a sovereign and as a captive. 
But the prince, a perfect master of the part which it 
behoved him to play, soon relieved his friends from 
their anxiety. The king was treated with studied 
respect ; his personal fears were worked upon ; he was 
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permitted to retire, at his own request, to Rochester, 
and a sluggish watch kept over him. The consequences 
were exactly such as the prince anticipated. James 
fled again; and being more fortunate on this than on 
the previous occasion, landed safely at Ambleteuse,— 
whence he betook himself to St. Germain’s. 

So far every thing proceeded according to the wishes 
of the best friends of liberty; for in Scotland, not less 
than in England, the authority of James had fallen, as 
it were, of its own weight. But there still remained 
an important point to be settled: How was the govern- 
ment of the empire thenceforth to be conducted 2 
There were not wanting men who advised the prince 
of Orange to advance the claims of a conqueror, and 
assuming the regal title, to leave its confirmation to 
the parliament, which it would be necessary to assemble 
as soon as order returned. William, however, was 
both too prudent, and too well assured of success by 
other means, to adopt an expedient so perilous, because 
open to so many objections. He caused such members as 
had sat in any of Charles the Second’s parliaments, as- 
sisted by the lord-mayor and fifty common-council-men, 
to meet; and left it to them to determine the course 
which, under circumstances so peculiar, it might behove 
the nation to adopt. The peers and bishops, to the 
number of nearly ninety, had already advised the prince 
to summon a Convention, and the Commons heartily 
concurred in the resolution. Circular letters were, in 
consequence, written to all the burghs and cities; and, 
in due time, a body of persons came together, who, as 
they had been chosen by the unbiassed suffrages of the 
freeholders, may not unfairly be regarded as the legi- 
timate representatives of the national sentiments. 

The questions proposed to the Convention parliament 
were these: Whether James, having quitted the king- 
dom, had forfeited or abdicated the government? 
Whether the throne were vacant, and whether a 
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regency should be appointed till the young prince of ~ 
Wales should attain to full age, or his claims be set 
aside, and a new settlement of the crown effected? In 
the Commons, it was carried without difficulty that the 
throne was vacant, and that it had become the people’s 
duty to elect a new sovereign. The Lords resisted 
both propositions for a time, on the ground that though 
James himself might have forfeited his rights, it. was 
both inexpedient, and contrary to the spirit of the con- 
stitution, that the line of succession should be changed. 
But a frank announcement from William, that he 
would not undertake the regency; that he would not 
consent to wear a crown for which he should be 
indebted to another, turned the balance in the dispute 
between the two houses, in favour of the Commons. A 
bill was in consequence passed, which settled the crown 
on the prince and princess of Orange, conjointly; 
which intrusted the administration of affairs entirely 
to the prince; which arranged the succession in the 
princess of Denmark after the death of the prince and 
princess of Orange; and in her posterity, in preference 
to that of William by any other marriage. But the 
Convention effected more for the happiness of England 
than the transference of the sceptre from one hand to 
another. They annexed to this settlement of the 
crown, a Declaration of Rights, in which all the points 
recently in dispute between the king and the people 
were determined; and circumscribed the royal prero- 
gative within limits more narrow, and more exactly 
defined, than at any other period in English history. 
Thus ended the reign of James the Second; a prince 
whose private virtues are forgotten in the daring and 
pertinacious attacks which he made upon public liberty 
and the religion of his people. How far that act of 
the Convention can be accounted just or wise, which 
set aside the infant prince, and taught the people to 
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regard themselves as the legitimate source of all power, 
is a question which it would be now useless to answer. 
There was, indeed, but a choice of difficulties before 
the parliament, inasmuch as the absence of the infant 
left them without the power, by watching over his edu- 
cation, to hinder in him the growth of those opinions 
which had cost his father’s downfall. But, on the 
other hand, the example which was then set cannot 
but be felt to have been a dangerous one; of which it 
is just possible that the effects are even now experienced 
in other countries than England. Be this, however, as 
it may, the removal of James himself from the throne 
was & measure dictated by the first principles of self- 
preservation; and the most inveterate foes to revo- 
lutions will readily admit, that it was accomplished 
with not more of address than of moderation. 

The era of the two last princes of the house of 
Stuart is memorable for the growth of science in Eng- 
Jand, and the almost utter decay of good taste in the 
prosecution of English literature. Wilkins, Wren, 
Wallis, eminent mathematicians; Hooke, an accurate 
observer of the microscope; Sydenham, the restorer of 
true physic; and Boyle and Newton, both great philo- 
sophers, the last among the greatest that have ever 
lived, flourished at this period. Dryden, Otway, But- 
ler, the duke of Buckingham, the earls of Rochester, 
Mulgrave, Dorset,and Roscommon; these, together with 
the marquess of Halifax and sir William Temple, were 
the most distinguished authors of the day. But, though 
to all be conceded some share of genius,—to several, 
genius of a very high order,—still there pervades their 
pages generally, with the exception of those of Temple, 
and some pieces of Dryden and of Butler, a taste so de- 
praved and vicious, that the reader is apt to experience 
almost as much of disgust as of satisfaction, even when 
perusing their most admired productions. Jt appears, 
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indeed, as if the immoralities of the court had given a 
false tone to the feelings of society in all its gradations: 
for the wit of the era of Charles the Second is for the 
most part mere ribaldry; which appears to have been 
poured forth with an eagerness exactly proportioned te 
the importance or sacredness of the subject against 
which it was directed. 

Charles the Second maintained a standing army of 
five thousand men; James increased it at first to eight, 
and eventually to thirty thousand. Both princes neg- 
lected the militia, but were attentive to maritime 
affairs; and under both, the royal, equally with the 
mercantile navy of the empire, flourished. . Various 
new arts, moreover, were introduced into the country 
at this time; such as the dyeing of woollen cloth; the 
manufactures in hats, silks, glass, and crystal; while 
the erection of a Board of Trade, in 1670, gives proof 
that commerce had taken, even then, a prodigious 
start. ‘The necessary consequence of all this was, a 
vast increase of wealth, and the rapid growth of 
luxury rather than of refinement. among all classes. 
Coaches began to come into general use; turnpikes 
were erected for the repair ot roads; household fur- 
niture and apparel was of a more costly nature; and 
plate and rich hangings appeared even at citizens’ 
tables. 

It is to Charles the Second that the Royal Society is 
indebted for its charter; and to the same prince, or 
rather to his mistress Nell Gwynne, the worn-out 
soldiers of the British army owe the comforts of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

The preceding chapter is illustrated by a portrait of 
James the Second in his robes of state, and a view of 
Westminster Hall, and of the parts adjacent, as these 
stood at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
reader will observe, that in Westminster, as well as in 
the city of London, time has made great innovations. 
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The fountain which used to supply the inhabitants of 
Palace-yard with water is gone,—and the houses oppo- 
site to the hall have entirely changed their character; 
but in other respects, the objects introduced into the 
engraving, bring us nearer to the custams. of our own 
days. Carriages are beginning to show themselves, as 
well as other marks of growing wealth and refinement. 
As we proceed onwards, the growth of these will be 
seen to be rapid, 
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CHAPTER X. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD.-~HIS EARLY UNPOPULARITY.——R¥E¢ 
VOLT OF VISCOUNT DUNDEE.—CIVIL WAR IN IRELAND. 
—=WAR WITH FRANCE.—-PEACE OF RYSWICK.—-PARTITION 
TREATY.——DUPLICITY OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 
DEATH OF JAMES.—PREPARATIONS FOR WAR.-—DEATH 
OF WILLIAM. 


[A.D. 1688 to A.D. 1702.] 


Tne revolution was now completed, both in England 
and in Scotland; for the latter country had even antici- 
pated the former, and, in a convention from which the 
adherents of the ancient dynasty unwisely withdrew 
themselves, the crown was settled upon William and 
Mary. It is true that viscount Dundee retired to 
the hills, where he gathered a bold and hardy band 
around him; and that the duke of Gordon, chiefly 
swayed by his counsels, kept, for a while, the castle 
of Edinburgh in the name of his old master. But 
the majority of the people were decidedly favourable 
to the change; and the opposition, both of Dundee and 
of Gordon, though gallant, and to themselves highly 
honourable, availed nothing. The convention became 
@ parliament; it passed laws; demanded a redress of 
grievances, prominent among which were the abolition 
of Episcopacy, and a modification of the powers exer- 
cised by the lords of the articles; and if, in the latter 
instance, it prevailed only in part, in the former, it 
succeeded entirely. The truth, indeed, is, that William 
had tried the Scottish bishops, whom he found inflexible 
in their loyalty to the proscribed race; and hence, 
though little relishing the turbulent disposition of their 
rivals, he felt that no alternative was left to him. He 
accepted the proffered allegiance of the Presbyterians 
on their own terms, and the church-government of 
VoL. I. x 
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Scotland was vested, as it has ever since continued, in 
presbyteries, synods, and a general assembly. 

William had not long oceupied the throne, when the 
spirit of faction, which a sense of common dangerseemed, 
for a brief space, to have lulled asleep, awoke agai 
into fresh vigour. His personal demeanour, indeed, 
both in public and private, was well calculated to 
produce that result, for William had nothing of the 
frankness about him which Englishmen love, and 
which, if judiciously employed, may mould them to 
almost any purpose. His eagerness to reign, likewise, 
his undisguiséd loye of prerogative, and his partiality 
to foreign mercenaries, excited serious alarm among 
the whigs; while his schemes for the admission of 
nonconformists to equal rights and privileges with the 
members of the established church, disgusted all who 
adhered conscientiously to her communion. To such 
a height, indeed, were these jealousies carried, that, at 
one moment, there appeared to be at least as strong an 
inclination te recall, as there had been to expel, the 
banished monarch. But William was a wary, not less 
than a bold, politician; and as it was his peculiar am- 
bition te be acccunted the arbiter of the fate of Europe, 
he yielded many things to his English subjects, in order 
to obtain from them supplies of men and money. 
Finding that he could not overbear the rough humours 
of the commons, he endeavoured to win them by con- 
cessions, and, if he never thoroughly ingratiated himself 
into their good opinion, he at all events escaped the 
display of any determinately hostile feeling. 

It was well for William, that he possessed sufficient 
self-control to give up, without a struggle, much on 
which he had set his heart; for the friends cf James, 
though overawed for the moment, were by no means 
trodden into the dust. Dundee appeared in the High- 
lands of Seotland, at the head of a formidable force, 
which would have doubtless swelled as it went onward, 
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had not its chivalrous leader fallen by one of the last 
shots fired, after he had defeated the troops of the 
government in the pass of Killycrankie. Still the 
embers of disaffection continued to smoulder; while, in 
Ireland, the earl of Tyrconnel stirred up so fierce a 
spirit, that except a few places in the north, where 
Protestant colonies were established, the whole country 
declared for the house of Stuart. The consequence 
was, that when, on the 22nd of March, 1689, James 
landed at Kinsale, with stores and arms from France, 
he found nine-tenths of the population eager to bid him 
welcome: out of these, an army, both numerous and 
well-appointed, was formed, at the head of which, the 
king de jure, as his ‘partisans fondly termed him, 
hastened to assert his rights against those who adhered 
to the standard of the king de facto. 

It is said that James was strongly urged, by some of 
the ablest as well as trustiest of his adherents, to throw 
himself at once, with thirty thousand Irish troops, into 
Scotland or the west of England. Had he done so, it 
is not impossible that England might have lost what- 
ever she is presumed to have gained by the change in 
her dynasty; but the counsels of others, who spoke of 
the dangers of an enemy in the rear, prevailed, and this 
bold, but obviously judicious scheme, was abandoned. 
He marched into the north, and opened a campaign of 
sieges, which led to disaster and disgrace in all quarters. 
Londonderry, an inconsiderable place, and held by a 
feeble garrison, baffled all his efforts for many weeks ; 
and he was compelled, after committing under its walls 
acts of the most wanton cruelty, to raise the siege. 
The loss of the Jacobites, in this operation, fell not 
short of nine thousand men. A like result attended 
their attempt to reduce the castle of Crom; while, at 
Newtown Butler, a party of Protestants put to the rout 
more than thrice their numbers, pursuing them with 
great slaughter, and securing all their baggage and 

x2 
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colours. Nor was it in the field alone that James 
showed himself unequal to the task of subduing and 
governing Ireland. He became a tool in the hands of 
the Popish priests. All his acta, indeed, as well as the 
acts of the parliament which he summoned, tended 
more and more to render desperate the resistance of 
one portion of the community; while the more right- 
thinking, even of his own party, beheld with disgust 
that little attention was paid to the rights of the other. 
Property was confiscated without remorse; the coin 
was debased, the fundamental laws of the land were 
set aside, till even of his own officers there were some 
who began to doubt whether the cause which they had 
espoused were not accursed of heaven. 

It is a curious fact, that while James was thus 
undermining his own influence by the facility with 
which he lent himself to the views of a faction, William 
had become, almost to an equal degree, unpopular, in 
consequence of the indifference with which he seemed 
to treat the sufferings of his faithful Protestant subjects 
in Ireland. So intently was he occupied in pushing 
his schemes of foreign policy, that the cries of the Irish 
Protestants for aid were unheeded, while regiment 
after regiment passed over to the Low Countries, as if 
there, and not in Ireland, the great battle were to be 
fought. At last, however, the force of public opinion, 
together with a sense of the real magnitude of the evil 
itself, induced him to act with greater vigour. James 
had held his court in Dublin about six months, when 
the duke of Schomberg crossed the channel with an 
English army; but Schomberg was cautious, perhaps 
dilatory. After reducing a few forts, of little value, he 
established a sort ‘of standing camp, in a peculiarly 
insalubrious situation; and suffered more, in the course 
of one winter, from the ravages of disease, than he 
would have done by the moat active campaign. 

Phe bad success of Schomberg’s expedition, the defeat 
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of an English squadron off the Irigh coast, and a 
renewed attempt to shake the influence of the ‘esta- 
blished church, by introducing sweeping changes into 
her Liturgy and Articles, excited against the king 
such a storm of unpoptilarity, in all quarters, that he 
had well-nigh sunk under it. Whatever measure the 
minister proposed was invariably résisted. William 
was anxious, from the most obvious motives of sound 
policy, to pass an act of indemnity, in which all who 
had opposed his government might, on certain con- 
ditions, be included. The commons not only refused 
to entertain the project, but made a movement to 
prosecute, with savage ferocity, such as had rendered 
themselves most conspicuous by their talent and their 
daring. They voted supplies for the continuance of 
the war scantily, and accompanied the boon with @ 
demand for inquiry into the causes of the late failures. 
in Ireland, and of the general inefficiency of the king’s. 
fleets and armies, So bitter, indeed, was the rancour 
of the Whigs, (for of them was the present house mainly 
composed,) that William would have willingly thrown 
himself into the arms of the Tories, had not these ob- 
stinately insisted on an exemption from all pledges, of 
which it seemed to be the inevitable effect to bring 
about a rupture with the exiled family. But, how- 
ever keenly he might feel, William was sufficiently 
master of himself to control his feelings. A partial 
change in the ministry was effected; and then, by 
playing one party against another, and occasionally 
threatening both, that, if they pressed him too hard, 
he would abandon the throne altogether, he contrived, 
in spite of frequent insurrections and revolts, of which 
the Whigs were the prime movers, to guide the helm 
of state with tolerable accuracy. 

Things were in this state, when, after appointing the 
queen sole regent during his absence, William set out 
on the 4th of June, 1690, to assume the command of 
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“the troops in’ ‘Yeeland: He landed at 
the 14th; reviewed his army, which g2nounted in all 
te thirty-six thousand men, end det out’ ‘immediately 
afterwards in search of Jaméa, with the intention of 
forcing ‘him to a battle. The two armies met on 
the 20th of June, 1690, on a position ably chosen by 
, dames's general, in rear of the Boyne, a broad and deep 
trver, of Srhich the English were compelled to force the 
at two narrow bridges and three difficult fords. 

But though both sides fought bravely, for the Irish 
more than once beat back the assailants, and themselves 
rallied with admirable composure, after they had been 
driven from their first alignement, the fortune of Wil- 
liam, which had more than once trembled in the 
balance, prevailed. The Jacobites were driven from 
their strong ground with the loss of fifteen hundred 
men; While that of the victors scarcely amounted to six 
hundred. 

The English had to deplore the fall, in this encounter, 
of the brave old duke of Schomberg, who was shot by 
a musket-ball, while fording the river; the Irish 
mourned an event which affected them much more 
deeply than the death of any individual of inferior 
yank, I mean their unaccountable and unlooked-for 
desertion by James himself. That ill-fated monarch, 
who stood aloof during the battle, no sooner saw that 
the day wert against him, than he fled on horseback 
te Dublin, where he paused only long enough to throw, 
ae far as he was able, public affairs into total confusion. 
He then hastened to Waterford, where he embarked 
fer France; while his rival, pushing upon the capital, 
made himself, without resistance, mastér of all the 
springs of government. These he soon set in motion ; 
after which, he marched inte the provinces, and entered 
upon a series of sieges, which he carried on for a while 
without adequate preparation, and with very indifferent 
success. But that,which William himself failed to 
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effect, his able successor in armas, easily accomplished. 
The king, returning to England in September, sent the 
earl of Marlborough to sapply his place; by whom 
Cork and Kinsale were reduced; the French auxiliaries 
compelled to withdraw on capitulation; and peace, or 
rather the appearance of peace was restored, for a time, 
.to Ireland. 

William had net long relieved his consort of the re, 
sponsibility attached te her as regent, when an event 
befell, which furnished him with a fair pretext for the 
accomplishment of a measure, startling, no doubt, and 
in some sense, novel, but, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, perhaps necessary. It has been 
stated that several of the English bishops entertained 
conscientious scruples touching the lawfulness of trans- 
ferring their allegiance from James to William; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that in their number were in- 
eluded the archbishop, with those of his brethren who 
had set the example of non-compliance with the dictates 
of the late king’s tyranny. It was natural that they 
should be deprived of their temporalities, and even in- 
hibited from discharging their spiritual functions within 
the realm; yet such were men’s opinions in the case, 
that the king did not venture to fll up the sees, as it 
the common casualties of life had rendered them void. 
A wild, undigested plot for the restoration of James, 
was now detected; in which one of these prelates, 
Turner, bishop of Ely, proved to be concerned. Wil 
liam’s scruples were immediately removed, and the 
guilt of one obstinate bishop was transferred to all, 
Their sees were declared vacant; the chapters were 
commanded to proceed to new elections; and, doctor 
Tillotson setting the example, by supplanting Sancroft 
in Canterbury, all the rest were in due time filled up. 
As might have been expected, so decisive a proceeding 
gave rise to much acrimonious controversy, in con- 
ducting which, a great deal of ability was displayed on 
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both sides; but William was not induced by it to re- 
cede one step, or to deviate, in his future course, from 
the line which he had previously marked out. Even 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, so soon as it 
began to exhibit symptoms of a refractory spirit, was 
taught, by the abrupt dissolution of its assembly, that 
the hand of a master was over it. All these, however, 
and indeed, every other act of the government, which 
bore, or appeared to bear, on domestic matters alone, 
were regarded by the king as very secondary, in point 
of importance, to the management of the league against 
France. To concoct that league had been the great 
end of his existence, while yet prince of Orange; to 
wield and support it with the power of England, was 
now his chief ambition. He hastened, therefore, as soon 
as possible, to escape from the routine of a court life, 
and, carrying Marlborough along with him, passed over 
into Holland, where, early in June, he took the field 
at the head of a numerous army. 

I cannot pretend, within the limits of a work like 
this, to give any outline, however meagre, of the pro- 
gress or chief occurrences of a war which lasted without 
intermission, during a space of eight years. In its 
details, at least by land, it was generally unfavourable 
to the honour of the English arms; in its results, it 
unquestionably proved the means of preserving the 
liberties, not only of England, but of Europe. There 
were not, indeed, wanting, in those days, persons who 
blamed William; there are not wanting, even now, 
persons who continue to reproach him, as if he had ex- 
hausted the blood and treasure of Britain, in an un- 
natural struggle. But the writers who take this view 
of the subject, forget that the sole fault, if such it be, 
of which William can in fairness be accused, is, that he 
made the fields of Flanders, and-not those of England, 
the arena of the contest. It is past dispute, that 
Louis's ambition never could have been satisfied, till he 
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had made himself master of Holland, and placed the 
empire under his feet; after which, there would have 
been nothing to prevent him from restoring the exiled 
family to the English throne, subject to such conditions 
as his generosity or cupidity might dictate. Nor is i 
candid to urge that William would have done enough 
for the honour and interests of his adopted country, 
had he confined his military operations to the sea. A 
war of ships may cripple the commerce, and exhaust 
the pecuniary resources of one or more belligerent 
powers, but a mere war of ships leads to nothing. 
Besides, though the navy of England was then for- 
midable, and the prowess of her seamen of the highest 
order, England was not what she afterwards became, 
in the course of a few generations, the absolute mistress 
of the sea. At the commencement of the struggle, 
indeed, her fleets, even when supported by those of 
Holland, were scarcely a match for the enemy; nor 
was it till admiral Russell had obtained his splendid 
victory of La Hogue, three full years after hostilities 
broke out, that the allies could boast of any decisive 
superiority. 

Having premised these general observations, I con- 
tent myself with stating, that the war with France, 
which began in 1689, continued, without intermission, 
till 1697. It was carried on, like almost all con- 
tinental wars of the seventeenth century, rather by 
manoeuvre than by fighting. The hostile armies ap- 
peared in the field in spring; they watched one another ; 
moved from position to position; laid siege to towns, 
which they sometimes took, and sometimes failed in 
taking; but a general action was an event of very 
rare occurrence, into which nothing but the last ex- 
tremity could drive the leaders of either party. It 
seemed, indeed, to be the opinion of the great men of 
the age, that soldiers were intended to parade rather 
than to fight; and that provinces ought to be lost or 
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won rather by rules of art, than by the valour of those 
who carried m their bands arma, which they -were 
seldom permitted to use. In proof of this it may be 
mentioned, that though engaged in frequent skirmishes, 
and though repeatedly ferced to give ground, and +e 
abandon the attack of fortified places, William fought 
but two great battles throughout the whole war. On 
the &th of July, 1693, he attacked, with an army 
weakened by numerous detachments, the duke of 
Luxembourg, at Steenkirk, and was defeated; while on 
the 28th of July, the same Luxembourg became the 
assailant, at Nier-Landen, and was again successful. 
It is true, that in the reduction of Huy, in the assault 
and capture of Namur, and in other affairs of less 
importance, the English troops found opportunities 
of displaying their valour; but, generally speaking, the 
larger operations were against them; a circumstance, of 
which it needed but the lapse of a few years to de- 
monstrate, that the cause must be sought for either in 
the errors of the system, or in the want of adequate 
skill in their commander. 

All this while the state of affairs at home proved te 
be the reverse of satisfactory. A heavy pressure of 
taxation, the total interruption of foreign trade, and an 
unreasonable belief that the interests of England were 
sacrificed to those of the Low Countries, excited in 
men’s minds much discontent, which certain unwise 
proceedings, with one or two acts of atrocious cruelty 
on the part of the government, tended in no degree to 
allay. The consequence was, that while in Ireland, 
general Ginckel, afterwards created earl of Athlone, 
earried all before him, and by the decisive victory of 
Aghrim put an end to the hopes of the Jacobites in that 
country, in England and in Scotland the same party 
received daily accessions to its strength, and that, too, 
from among circles where converts were least to be ex- 
pécted. Scotland, indeed, was roused to fury by an 
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ocourrence whiclr has left an indelible blot upon the 
wespory of all connected with it; I allnde to the 
manssacre of Glencoe, as brutal and cold-blooded a 
murder as ever was perpetrated in any age or country. 
The clans had been ordered, by proclamation, to make 
their submission previous to a certain day, and many 
chiefs, won over, as has been insinuated, by gold, ad- 
ministered through the earl of Breadalbane, obeyed. 
Between Breadalbane, however, and Macdonald of Glen- 
@oe, a deadly feud existed,—and the ruin of the latter 
was coolly devised, and almost as coolly accomplished. 
Macdonald had long held back from making his sub- 
mission, but was at last persuaded to comply. He 
arrived at Inverary a single day after the assigned term ; 
he was, however, accepted, in consequence of the 
proofs which he adduced, that he had gone by mistake 
to Fort William, where there was no one appointed to 
treat with the disaffected. Yet, in the face of all this, 
a party of soldiers marched into the glen,-—who, coming 
with solemn protestations of friendship in their mouths, 
and being sheltered, and entertained for weeks, repaid 
the hospitality of the old chief by butchering him 
in the dead of a winter's night, with upwards of thirty 
of his followers,--some of them mere boys,—by burning 
their huuses, and driving their women forth to perish 
amid the snow. When the indignant outcry of a 
whole nation drove the king to institute an inquiry 
anto this atrocity, the greatest exertions were made 
to lay the blame on the secretary Stair. But the 
fact cannot, unfortunately, be denied, that the order 
for the massacre was not only given in the king’s name, 
but subscribed, as well as superscribed (a form indica- 
tive of more than common. deliberation) with his own 
hand 


While Scotland rang with this tale of blood, of which 
the spirit of faction failed not to aggravate the horrors, 
in England there grew up a determined opposition 
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to the king’s wishes, which east al ‘one, ‘petiod, 
to end in.a counter-revolution. Many of the peers and 
men of distinction, who had been most forward’ in ‘re- 
moving James from the throne, held, with the court of 
St. Germain’a, close and ‘familiar correspondence. Godel- 
phin, Carmarthen, and Marlborough, with others equally 
influential, proved to be of the number; nor was the 
princess Anne herself altogether free .from suspicion. 
But William, though indignant at what he considered 
the ingratitude of the English nation, possessed too 
much moral courage to sink under it. The suspected 
nobles were committed to the Tower; the princess Anne 
was commanded to withdraw from the court; and more 
than one obnoxious bill, particularly that for limiting 
the duration of parliament, was lost by the exercise of 
the veto. In like manner, William met the financial 
difficulties with which he was oppressed, by sanctioning 
the erection of a national bank,—an institution which 
enabled the minister to negotiate loans with far greater 
facility, as well as at a rate of interest more moderate 
than that demanded by Jews and jobbers. It must, 
however, be admitted, that bold and resolute as he was, 
William did not, on all occasions, adopt the purest 
methods, to overcome his enemies, or encourage his 
friends. He strove, indeed, to steer a middle course, 
between the extremes of Jacobitism and Democracy; 
giving his countenance freely to men of all parties, 
when he found them pliant; and, as the age was more 
than ordinarily corrupt, he scrupled not to render them 
so, by pandering to their passions both of vanity and 
avarice. Influence, indeed, began gradually .to take 
the place of prerogative in guiding the public councils ; 
for there was scarcely a man, whatever might be his 
rank, in either house of parliament, or about the court, 
who seemed not to have his price. 

The death of Mary, which occurred on the 28th of 
December, 1694, produced no visible change in the 
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condition either of the king or the country. Plots con- 
tinued to be devised, which the vigilance of the former 
defeated, and the war went on, as it had previously 
done, much to the dissatisfaction of the latter. One of 
these plots had, indeed, the effect of giving, as it were, 
a revival to William’s faded popularity ; for, however sen- 
sitive they might be to what they considered the anti- 
national tenour of his policy, the English were then, as 
they are now, too generous to seek other than open 
redress of their grievances. It was discovered that a 
plan had been devised for the king’s murder, as well as 
for the invasion of England immediately afterwards by 
a French army. The matter was taken up at once 
by the houses of parliament, and by the nation. Sir 
John Fenwick was arrested, brought to trial, and con- 
demned ; an association was entered into for the defence 
of the king’s person; new laws were passed, with a 
view of rendering more and more difficult the means of 
communication between England and St. Germain’s; 
and fresh supplies were voted cheerfully. It is but just 
to add, that William showed himself not insensible of 
these marks of loyalty; and that, conquering past pre- 
judices, he admitted again into favour,—first the 
princess Anne, and eventually her friend and counsellor, 
lord Marlborough. 

The war had languished for some time, and all the 
powers é1igaged were enfeebled and weary, when, on 
the 29th of ‘October, 1697, a treaty was signed at Rys- 
wick, in Holland, which restored, for a brief space, 
to Europe the blessings of peace. By the treaty in ques- 
tion, Louis engaged to render up all his conquests, with 
the exception of Strasburgh; to acknowledge William 
as rightful king of England and Ireland; to withdraw 
his countenance from the exiled family, and never again 
to sanction any device which might have or seem to 
have their restoration for its object. So far the allies 
had little reason to lament the issues of the' contest; 
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nevertheless William’s foresight was too accurate not 
to convince him individually, that he had gained: 
nothing more than a truce of very uncertain con- 
timnance. 

Should Louis, on the demise of Charles of Spain, an 
event which might occur at any moment, revive the 
claims of the Dauphin and assert them, then one of 
two consequences must inevitably follow:—either the 
balance of Europe would be lost by the virtual union of 
the French and Spanish monarchies, or else the sword. 
must again be unsheathed. While, therefore, he gave 
himself to work out some arrangement which might 
diminish, if it could not wholly obviate, the evils con- 
sequent on the former occurrence, he endeavoured to 
keep himself and his country in such an attitude, as 
should render them not unprepared for the latter. But 
here, as in other instances, William’s motives were 
misinterpreted, and his designs thwarted by the English 
parliament. The Commons insisted that his Dutch 
guards should be disbanded; that all foreign soldiers 
should be discharged; and the standing army, even of 
native English, reduced to ten thousand men. So 
jealous were the representatives of the people of that 
liberty, which does not always find its worst enemies in 
the ranks of a disciplined army. 

Having yielded this important point, and settled, not 
very satisfactorily for himself, the affairs of the revenue, 
William, under the pretext of ill health, withdrew into 
Holland, where he devoted his energies to the adjust- 
ment of a new treaty with France, of which, either as 
a pelitic or as a practical arrangement, it is impossible 
to speak favourably. The treaty in question, which is 
believed to have been mooted so early as the first ne- 
gotiations at Ryswick, made arrangements for the dis- 
memberment of the Spanish monarchy, whenever the 
throne should become vacant by the decease of the 
reigning sovereign. It was pushed forward by William, 
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because he equally dreaded the aggrandizement of 
France, and of the house of Austria; it was accepted 
by Louis, because he foresaw, that so long as William 
lived, there would be opposed insuperable obstacles to 
the accomplishment of his real designs. But a scheme 
devised by two foreign potentates, without any reference 
to the wishes of the Spanish people, could not but carry 
the seeds of failure along with it, not less active than 
those which were likely to spring from the ambition 
and mutual jealousy of the contracting parties. The 
ink, indeed, was scarcely dry, with which Louis’s pleni- 
potentiaries signed away the integrity of Spain, when 
Louis himself began a series of intrigues at Madrid, for 
the purpose of defeating the whole scheme. It is not 
worth while to give of these any detailed account; but 
their results proved that in diplomacy, if not in war, 
the king of France was more than a match for his wary 
neighbour. 

While there was peace abroad, both England and 
Scotland, as not unfrequently happens, were torn with 
the strife of factions. From day to day the king ap- 
peared to become more and more an object of jealousy 
to his people; for not even a new election brought him 
a complying House of Commons, and the Whigs, equally 
with the Tories, thwarted and crossed him. His be- 
haviour with reference to the South-sea scheme, like- 
wise stirred up many enemies to his government in the 
north. A plan had been suggested for the establish- 
ment of a colony on the Isthmus of Darien, where an 
advantageous trade might, it was presumed, be carried 
on in both oceans; and a body of Scots, amounting to 
not less than twelve hundred, repaired to the land of 
promise, and settled there. Spain took the alarm, Hol- 
land became jealous, and even England expressed 
apprehension lest her commerce should suffer; and 
William, who at first had given his countenance to the 
device, suddenly denounced it. Provision-ships, which 
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had been commissioned to carry supplies to the 
adventurers, were stopped by an order from him: 
many of the unfortunate settlers perished of hunger; 
and the rest filled Scotland, on their return, with 
the tale of their own sufferings, which they attri- 
buted to the king’s culpable partiality for his Dutch 
subjects. 

The death of Mary had excited no serious alarm, 
even among the most zealous of the Protestant party; 
for the succession appeared to be sufficiently cared for 
in the nomination of the princess Anne, then the 
mother of a son, concerning whom men’s expectations 
ran high. In the summer of 1700, however, an 
event occurred, which spread not less of dismay than of 
sorrow through the country. The young duke of 
Gloucester, who had received a strictly Protestant edu- 
cation, under bishop Burnet and the earl of Marlborough, 
sickened and died, and the throne was left without any 
reversionary claimant, such as the Act of Settlement 
could recognise. For a while the hopes of the Jacobites 
revived. They employed every device to hinder a new 
Act of Settlement from passing; and as the princess 
herself was known to look with a favourable eye to 
St. Germain’s, they laboured not without some chance 
of success. But their exertions availed not. In June, 
a bill was carried through both houses, and received 
the royal assent, which devolved the crown on the 
electress Sophia of Hanover, the grand-daughter of _ 
James the First, and upon her descendants, subject 
always to this restriction, that they should themselves 
be Protestants, and that they should not be married to 
Papists. 

Meantime the secret intrigues of Louis were working 
out their object at Madrid, in spite of the steady oppo- 
sition ofthe queen, who, as w2s natural, favoured the 
house of Austria. The death of the duke of Bavaria 
likewise gave William some uneasiness; for it appeared 
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to derange the order of the partition-treaty,-—-lnst Louis 


was.then the most complying of princes, and no-nésist- 


ance was offered, when the king of England preposed 
that a new adjustment should take place, in keeping 
with the spirit of the original treaty. . It was accordingly 
settled that the archduke Charles of Austria should 
succeed to the government of Spain and the Indies ;-— 
that in the event of his accession to the imperial throne, 
he should resign the Spanish sceptre to his younger 
brother ;-—-that the duke of Anjou should inherit 
Naples, Sicily, and the other provinces beyond the 
Alps; and that in no case should the crowns of France 
and Spain be worn by the same individual. Great was 
the indignation expressed, both at home and abroad, 
when the articles of this treaty became generally known. 
The Spaniards denounced it as destructive of their 
influence dnd glory; the Austrians were dissatisfied with 
it as mutilating the power of the empire; and the 
English exclaimed against it as dangerous to the mari- 
time interests of their country, and too weighty to be 
concluded without the advice and consent of parliament. 
The progress of a short time brought forth ample proof, 
that there was no solid ground for the complaints whick 
assailed William from all quarters. 

On the first of November, 1700, died Charles the 


Second of Spain, a prince who was never able to act a | 
great part in Kuropean politics, and who had latterly - 


become a mere tool in the hands of his artful neighbour. , 
Among his papers was found a will, recently made, . 


which bequeathed the whole of his extensive dominions ' ‘ 
to the duke of Anjou, and postponed the claims of the 


archduke Charles to those even of the duke of Berry, 
whom, in the event of Anjou’s demise, or accession to 


the throne of France, he nominated his successor. Hf ':’. 


in England a feeling of apprehension had prevailed, 

while contemplating the probable addition of the Itdlian 

provinces to France, the prospect of. so perfect a union 
VOL, Il. Y 


wl 


ns sceasae of the duplicity of the French king, 
was answered with a loyal address, and a liberal vote 
ef sepply; while ready encouragement was given 
to the formation of s new league, of which it should 
be the object to tum the whole strength of 

against the commen enemy. Germany, Sweden, Prussia, 
Muscovy, and the States, were invited to co-operate 
with England, in the endeavour to preserve a balance 
of power; and so ably was the negotiation carried 
en under the earl of Marlborough, that all, with more 
or less of cordiality, came into the project. But the 
provocation given by France to England did not end 
here. 


Just at this critical juncture, James the Second 
expired, after years of exile, which he spént in the 
exercise of many virtues, sullied, perhaps, by a dis- 
play of bigotry, for which it is difficult to account; and 
Louis, as if it had been his design to render the breach 
between himself and William irreparable, publicly 
acknowledged the young prince king of England. The 
whole country was forthwith ina ferment. Party spirit 
seemed to be swallowed up in indignation; and bills 
were brought in and passed, with trifling opposition, 
which went more and more to confirm the arrangements 
effected at the Revolution. The pretended prince of 
‘Wales, as the act described him, was attainted; and an 
oath of abjuration was required of all persons in autho- 
rity, by which they disclaimed his title, and renounced 
any allegiance or obedience to him. As far, however, 
as William himself was concerned, this violent display of 
attachment to the new order of things availed nothing. 
A constitution, feeble at the best, had long begun to give 
Way under an excessive pressure of anxiety and public 
business. He had avowed his conviction, indeed, that 
he could not survive a year; and an accident brought 
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about the fulfilment of the prophecy, even more rapidly 
than was anticipated. Though so feeble that he could 
afix his signature to the Bill of Abjuration only by a 
stamp, he continued to take a certain portion of exercise 
every day and was riding from Hampton-Court to his 
palace at Kensington, when his horse fell, and his collaz- 
bone was broken. The fracture was easily reduced, but 
the emaciated frame of the king could not bear the 
shock. After lingering a fortnight, he died on the eighth 
of March, 1702, in the fifty-second year of his age, and. 
fourteenth of his reign. 

To the character of William the Third some injustice 
has heen done, both by the panegyrists of the movement 
which brought him to the throne, and by the apologists 
of the prince whom he supplanted. As a man, he pos- 
sessed, perhaps, few qualities calculated to excite our 
esteem; as the head of a great empire, he deserves a 
large share of our admiration. His foreign policy was, 
on almost all occasions, worthy of the king of England ; 
and if in his domestic proceedings he committed some 
errors, these may be attributed not less to the pressure 
of circumstances, than to any deliberate intention, on 
his part, to act unfairly. No doubt there prevailed in 
his reign, a great deal of corruption and bad faith in 
all quarters. Statesmen, soldiers, electors, and repre- 
sentatives, lay alike open to bribes, and altke exercised, 
whatever influence they possessed, rather to serve the 
purposes of faction, than for the public good. Yet even 
out of these materials William contrived to compose a 
government, which was at least respected abroad, and 
capable of preserving order at home. William might 
be an ungrateful son-in-law, a cold husband, a heartless 
man; but he was an able monarch, and a brave, if not 
a skilful, general. 

Besides portraits of William and Mary, there are 
introduced into this chapter two wood-cuts, of which it 
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"Ga the design to bring before the eye of the reader a 
representation both of the male and female costume of 
the period. The first represents a court scene; the 
king and queen seated: one courtier delivering a 
despatch, and two others in attendance. The second 
describes two ladies in a flower-garden, with the 
flowing tresses and long waists which were in fashion 
a hundred years ago. They are both worthy of minute 
examination. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


QUEEN ANNE.——THE STRUGGLE OF PARTIES.-—-THE WHIGS 
PREVAIL.—WAR WITH FRANCE,——MARLBOROUGH’S VIC- 
TORIES.-THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND.—DECLINE OF 
THE WHIG INFLUENCE,—HARLEY AND 8ST. JOUN—THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION.—DISGRACE OF MARLBOROUGH.—ST. 
JOHN’S INTRIGUES.—THE QUEEN’S DEATH AND CHARAG. 
TER.~—-MISCELLANEOUS. 


[A.D. 1702, to A.D. 1714.] 


THE accession of the princess Anne to the throne of 
her ancestors excited general satisfaction throughout 
the country. To whatever parties they might belong, 
all men appeared to anticipate good from the circum- 
stance. The Tories, not unaware of the secret bent of 
her wishes, looked forward to a policy which would end, 
in the restoration of the banished branch of the family; 
—-the Whigs, strong in the support of the duchess of 
Marlborough, calewlated on an adhesion to the princi- 
ples which guided the preceding reign. It soon ap- 
peared that both factions had taken an erroneous view 
of the queen’s inclinations. While in the arrangement 
of her cabinet she leaned rather to the Tories than to 
the Whigs,—except, indeed, that lord Godolphin, a 
strenuous partisan of the house of Orange, filled the 
place of treasurer,—in her hostility to France, and an 
anxiety to preserve a balance of power in Europe, she 
showed hervelf, for a time, a worthy successor of king 
William. Her first measure was to refer it to the 
privy council, whether or not war should be declared ; 

her next to despatch Marlborough, with full powers to 
assure the allies of her steady co-operation; while, by 
and by, an army was equipped and landed in Holland, 
which left no doubt in the minds, either of friends or 
foes, that England had taken her line. At tlie head of 
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that corps was the earl of Marlborough; and the con- 
federates assigning to him the chief command of their 
divisions also, hostilities began under circumstences of 
the greatest promise. 

While Marlborough gave, in his first campaign, an 
earnest of the glories which were to follow,—bafiling 
the French generals in all their movements, compelling 
them to fall back behind the Maese, and making 
himself master of various strong places, the queen 
dissolved her parliament, and left the electers free 
to indulge their own pleasure in the choice of those 
who should represent them in the new House of Com- 
mons. The consequence was, that, for the most 
part, Tories were returned, who voted liberal supplies 
for carrying on the war; but who, being jealous of 
Marlborough, refused to settle upon him, or upon his 
descendants, an annual pension of five thousand pounds 
out of the revenues of the post-office. Their parsimony, 
in this instance, at once disgusted the queen, and 
alienated Marlborough, new created a duke, from the 
party. Nor was there anything, in their future pro- 
ceedings, which had the slightest tendency to appease 
the one or to win back the other. They passed bills and 
voted resolutions, of which it was the manifest tendency 
to keep alive the hopes both of the exiled prince and 
of his party. ‘When these were resisted by the lords, 
they assumed a tone which threatened, more than once, 
to bring the two houses into collision; while their mode 
of dealing with an abortive conspiracy, of which lerd 
Lovat was first of all the author, and then the betrayer, 
committed them more and more both with their sove- 
reign and the nation. Throughout the whole of these 
disputes, Anne carried herself with the greatest dignity 
and decorum. Even in Scotland, at that period the 
most uneasy portion of the empire, she maintained her 
autherity without being compelled to employ physical 
force in any instance; and if she did sanction an act, 
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which left it at the optionof some future parliament to 
determine whether, after her demise, the union of the 
crowns should continue, this excuse at least remains 
for her, that the only choice was between compliance 
and a civil war. Godolphin was greatly blamed as the 
cause of her yielding on that point. Yet she nobly 
supported him; maintaining to the last that the act was 
her own, and that it was unavoidable, 

Judicious as the queen's proceedings were, it may 
stil] admit of a deubt whether a cabinet, composed of 
materials so discerdant,—a cabinet in which Godol- 

and Harley, and St. John, professedly acted 
together, could have supported itself many months, had 
net the successes of the allied armies, under Marl- 
borough, been so brilliant and so numerous, as to 
engage the strong passion of national vanity on the 
side of those under whose auspices so many triumphs 
were acquired. It is true, that the campaign of 1703 
had not been productive of any great results; for 
which the extravagant jealousies of the Dutch com- 
manders could alone be blamed; yet even it was not 
without its effects upon the general state of Europe. 
Besides that Portugal gave in her adhesion to the 
league, the allies made themselves masters of several 
places of strength in the Low Countries; which, lying 
chiefly along the Maese, secured to the States that for 
which they had long been clamorous, a strong frontier 
line. In 1704, however, triumphs much more brilliant, 
as well as more important, in reference to their general 
effects, attended the operations of the English general. 
He found, on his return to the Continent, in the apring 
of that year, that while the States were comparatively 
safe from attack, the emperor, partly through the suc- 
cesses of the elector of Bavaria, partly through the 
pressure of the war in Italy, was reduced to the brink 
of ruin. Aware of the fatal results which must follow 
any serious reverse in that quarter, Marlborough de- 
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termined, at all hazards, to avert the calamity, With 
this view he suddenly changed the scene of his opera- 
tions, and, equally deceiving both friends and foes, 
marched through Maestricht, Bedburgh, Kerpenord, and 
Kalsecken, into Germany. At Great Hippach, prince 
Louis of Baden joined him, just as a communication was 
opened with prince Eugene of Savoy; after which he 
passed the Wernitz, and attacked, with great fury, a 
division of the Bavarian army, in the fortified position 
of Schellenberg, near Donawert. The Bavarians were 
defeated,—the lines forced, and a passage opened to the 
Danube; which Marlborough immediately crossed, 
driving the elector before him, and compelling him to 
take shelter under the guns of Augsburgh. So com- 
pletely, indeed, was the tide of fortune turned, that 
the elector gladly hastened to open a negotiation, 
which, but for the reported advance of marshat Tallard 
through the Black Forest, would have ended in his 
unconditional submission. 

For some time after this the campaign was one of 
marches; the elector manceuvreing to form a junction 
with Tallard, and Marlborough striving to secure Eugene, 
who, with a force of eighteen thousand men, hung 
upon the rear of the French in their advance. Both 
sides gained their end; after which, each sought an 
opportunity of striking when the other might be un- 
prepared. On the 12th of August, Marlborough, having 
gone out with a reconnoitering party, beheld the enemy 
in the act of marking out a camp, between Blen- 
heim and Lutzingen, near Hochstadt, on the Danube. 
He resolved to give battle without delay, and on the 
13th, after surmounting various obstacles which a 
swampy country and a rivulet with steep yet muddy 
banks are apt-to present, he led his forces, in three 
columns, to the attack. A fierce contest ensued, mm 
which much valour was displayed on both sides, 
though in point of skill and the excellent order of his 
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arrangements, the English showed himself infinitely 
superior to the French general. Masking the village 
of Blenheim, into which Tallard had thrown eighteen 
battalions, Marlborough bore upon the centre of the 
enemy’s line, through which, after a sharp resistance, 
he penetrated as far as the tents, and placed himself 
at once upon the line of communication between one 
flank and the other. Irretrievable confusion followed. 
Tallard himself, with many other officers of rank, 
became prisoners; several thousand men were cut 
down in the pursuit, or drowned in the river; the whole 
of the garrison of Blenheim laid down its arms; and 
all the baggage, with tents, colours, and cannon, became 
the prey of the victors. Had the allies followed up 
their success as Marlborough suggested, the results 
might have been very great. But the prince of Baden 
envied his colleague: he insisted on devoting the 
remainder of the summer to a succession of sieges; 
and the enemy were, in consequence, enabled to recover 
from their panic, and to bring larger and better armies 
into the field. 

Meanwhile, the war, both in Spain and Italy, was 
carried on with more doubtful success. The duke of 
Savoy, too weak to hazard a battle, saw town after 
town wrested from him. Charles of Austria, who 
had proceeded to Portugal for the purpose of asserting 
from thence his claim to the Spanish throne, found him- 
self but feebly supported by the house of Braganza, 
and incapable of making any impression on the 
duke of Berwick. Yet was one exploit achieved this 
summer, of which, down to the present moment, 
England continnes to reap the advantage. Sir George 
Rooke, the commander of the fleet on the Andalusian 
coast, suddenly attacked Gibraltar, and with very little 
loss, made himself master of the strongest fortress in 
the world. It is scarcely necessary to add, that though 
the conqueror was rewarded by a mere empty vote of 
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thanks, and a subsequent removal from his command, 
the conquest has ever since been regarded as one of 


the most valuable possessions of the British crown. 

With respect, again, to domestic affairs, these pre- 
sented for a while an aspect which was far from satis- 
factory. Between the English and Scottish nations no 
community of feeling prevailed. The parliament of the 
latter having, as has been stated above, passed an act, 
which rendered the suecession to the one crown virtually 
independent of the succession to the other, the par- 
liament of the former sought to avenge itself, by pro- 
hibiting the importation of Scotch cattle into England, 
and otherwise hampering and throwing obstacles in the 
way of Scottish commerce, both foreign and domestic. 
it was to no purpose that the queen strove to allay 
these heats, by suggesting the propriety of a union 
between the two legislatures. Though the Scottish 
parliament refused not to entertain the idea, the 
Scottish people were decidedly averse to it,—-while the 
English House of Commons rather assented to the 
wisdom of the measure, when treated in the abstract, 
than gave themselves to the task of carrying it into 
effect. So impracticable, indeed, were they found to be, 
both in this case and in their dealings with the lords, 
that it was found impossible any longer to carry on 
the business of the country, and the queen, after some 
delay and hesitation, had recourse to the last expedient 
by dissolving the parliament. 

The summer of 1705, was rendered memorable by 
numerous and important occurrences on almost every 
point in the wide theatre of war. From the Moselle, 
Marlborough moved into Brabant, where he drove the 
enemy from several strong positions, and reduced 
various places of importance. In Italy, on the other 
hand, the cause of the French monarch prevailed; 
while on the Upper Rhine, the prince of Baden, by 
whatever motive actuated, permitted more than one 
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favourable opportunity to pass unimproved, and accom- 
plished nothing. It was im Spain, however, that for- 
tune appeared most decidedly to favour the hopes of 
the allies. The earl of Peterborough, a dashing but 
unstable warrior, ran there a career of singular bril- 
liancy, which, had there been in him more, either of 
system, or of temper, or of both, must have ended in 
the establishment of Charles of Austria upon the 
throne. With am army of nine thousand men, he 
besieged and took Barcelona, a city strongly fortified, 
and held by a garrison of five thousand excellent 
soldiers. He then pressed like a torrent into the 
provinces beyond; and though followed by a mere 
handful of troops, dchieved successes which resembled. 
more the fabulous conquests of knights-errant of old, 
than the systematic victories of a modern general. 
Unfortunately, however, Peterborough was beth arro- 
gant and incautious. He soon became an object of 
abhorrence to the courtiers of Charles, and, eventually, 
to Charles himself, who preferred risking the loss of 
his crown, to the mortification, real or imaginary, of 
being conducted to the capital by one whom he regarded 
as a personal enemy. 

The experiment which the queen had been persuaded. 
to try, by the dissolution of her impracticable par- 
liament, proved eminently successful in its results. In 
all the counties the Whig interest prevailed; so that 
Godolphin was enabled, when the new houses met, to 
carry through, with a high hand, every measure which 
appeared to himself and to his colleagues conducive to 
the public welfare. Marlborough’s views of foreign 
policy were Zealously espoused—the movements of the 
Jacobites were repressed—and the question of the 
Union being once more mooted, received both in Lon- 
don and in Edinburgh the attention which it deserved. 
It is true, that in Scotland the great body of the peo- 
ple were opposed to it ; and that the fears of the High 
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Church party in England, more especially.in the lower 
house of Convocation, were strongly excited. But 
the lower house of Convocation had for some time 
weakened its influence by the intemperance of its 
proceedings: with relation to the upper house, while 
the Scottish nation was overawed by an unusual dis- 
play of physical force. This, aided largely by an 
application to men’s self-interests, enabled the commis- 
sioners appointed on both sides, to settle the terms of 
the Union unmolested; and within a space of time 
wonderfully short, considering the importance of the 
point at issue, the two legislatures were blended into 
one. It may be said, that the discussions began only 
in the month of April, 1706; yet, in spite of a stout 
opposition both in London and Edinburgh, every clause 
of the bill was carried ; and after a brief prorogation, 
the parliament met again in May, 1707,—not as the 
parliament of England alone,—but as the grand council 
of Great Britain. It is necessary to add, that to Scot- 
Jand was secured the full enjoyment of her own laws, 
customs, and religion; that her peers were made to 
take rank with those of the sister kingdom, though 
sixteen only were permitted to sit.in the House of 
Lords; that her commons were represented. by forty-five 
members, chosen, some by the freeholders of counties, 
others by the members of corporations ; that all royal 
boroughs retained their charters; that all hereditary 
jurisdictions were continued; and, finally, that the 
subjects of each kingdom were declared to possess, as 
well within the limits of the other, as in the colonies 
dependent on it, the same rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, with persons born in the land. - 

Thus far the domestic policy of England was con- 
ducted with equal wisdom and address. There was a 
unity of purpose in the queen’s councils, which enabled 
her to carry through all her measures, and particularly 
that which, more than any other that had been accom- 
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plished since the union of the two crowns, tended to 
give strength and consistency to the empire. Abroad, 
too, the glory of England and of her allies rose from 
day to day to a greater height. In the Low Countries. 
Marlborough obtained so many successes, that the in- 
telligence of a new victory ceased to be regarded in 
London as unexpected. At Ramillies he overthrew 
the armies of the elector of Bavaria and marshal 
Villeroy, making six thousand prisoners, and killing 
and wounding upwards of eight thousand men and 
officers, The reduction of all Brabant followed, including 
the cities of Louvaine, Mechlin, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges. Ostend, though secured by a 
numerous garrison, submitted after a siege of ten days; 
and Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth, surrendered at 
discretion. Spain and Italy were likewise the scenes 
of great and shining operations. While Peterborough 
and sir Cloudesly Shovel compelled the enemy to 
abandon the siege of Barcelona which they had formed, 
the marquess Das Minas, accompanied by lord Galway, 
penetrated across the Portuguese frontier, and, in spite 
of the skill of the duke of Berwick, and the valour 
of his troops, took possession of Madrid. Nor was 
prince Eugene, to whom the war in Italy had been 
committed, forgetful of his own or his country’s renown. 
He marched through the heart of Savoy, attacked 
marshal Marsin and the young duke of Orleans, in 
their lines before Turin, defeated them with great 
slaughter, and saved the place just as its powers of 
further resistance had failed. The campaign of 1706 
proved, indeed, on all sides, so disastrous to the French, 
that even Louis began to despair of the results. He 
accordingly endeavoured to open separate negotiations 
with the allies; he even offered to purchase peace by 
sacrificing his grandson's title, and dismembering the 
Spanish monarchy—but he gained nothing more by 
these insidious advances, than the knowledge, that his 
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enemies, though far from cordial among themselves, 
were equally disinclined to treat with him, except on 
their own terms. 

It was at this jumcture, when fo all appearance the 
affairs of Great Britain were most prosperously con- 
ducted,—-when there was tranquillity at home, and suc- 
cess abroad, with the prospect of attaining in the end 
a lasting and am honourable peace,—that a series of 
intrigaes and cabals began at court, of which I have 
not space, had I the inclination, to give a minute detail, 
but of which it may be said in a few words, that they 
are almost without a parallel, for meanness and 
treachery, in the annals of political tergiversation. 
Harley and St. John, the former a Tory, the latter a 
Jacobite at heart, had been brought into public life 
by the duke of Marlborough and lord Godolphin, 
and proved for a while the most obsequious, as well as 
two of the ablest engines of the Whig government. 
Possessed of quick parts, and of insatiable ambition, 
they were not slow im discovering that the queen had 
been taught to bend her private wishes according to 
the measure of public duty; and that, above all, she 
was weary of the injudicious and haughty influence 
which the duchess of Marlborough had long exerted 
over her. They determined to work the downfall of 
their patrons, and themselves to rise upon their ruin. 
They began their operations by secretly exciting in the 
public mind dissatisfaction with the continuance of a 
war, which, however glorious, and fertile in promises 
for the future, entailed, in the meanwhile, heavy ex- 
penses on the country. They succeeded the more 
easily in this, that the summer of 1707, instead of 
behelding the last blow given to the military power of 
France, brought something like preof along with it 
that her resources were mexhaustible. Though his 
finances were known to be utterly deranged, and a 
gtievous famine depopulated his provinces, Louis ex- 
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hibited a degree of vigour in his preparations for the 
mew campaign, which set all calculation at defiance; 
and the blunders of the allies, co-operating with the 
diligence of his commanders, rendered these pre~ 
parations effectual. 

In Spain, Das Minas neglecting the recommendations 
of lord Peterborough, entered, without due arrange~ 
ment, on offensive operations, and sustained a total and 
most disastrous defeat at Almanza. On the Rhine, 
marshal Villars forced the lines of Bhul, and laid the 
duchy of Wirtemberg under contribution; while an 
expedition for the reduction of Toulon, of which the 
naval portion was under the command of Shovel,—the 
military, superintended by prince Eugene, failed, under 
circumstances of extreme discredit to all concerned. 
These disasters, together with some heavy losses at sea, 
and the profitless issue of a campaign of manceurres in 
Flanders, operated strongly to excite the disgust of a 
people, whom reverses always disgust rather than alarm ; 
and the war, which a few months previously had been 
as popular as its promoters could have wished, became 
the subject, in every circle, of angry complaint. 

It was now that Harley, assisted by Mrs. Masham, 
a lady whom the duchess of Marlborough had recom- 
mended to the queen, and who, in her turn, soou began to 
undermine her patroness, pushed forward his schemes 
with fresh eagerness. He had proceeded some way, 
and was not far removed from his object, when an 
event befell, which, while it appeared to retard the 
progress of a revolution in the cabinet, tended only to 
render it more sure, and more complete. It was dis 
covered, that a traitorous correspondence nad for some 
time been carried on between a clerk in Harley's office, 
and the French minister. Harley found no difficulty 
in convincing his mistress that the only charge, if such 
it could be called, to which he lay open, was that of 
having reposed too much confidence in a subordinate ; 
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while Marlborough. and Godolphin, from whom his 
designs were no lenger hidden, insisted upon his dig- 
missal. They carried their point with so high a hand, 
that the queen never forgave them ; and though con- 
tinued in office, they were made daily to feel that the 
confidence of their mistress was more and more with- 
drawn from them. 

Of the state of public feeling throughout England, 
as well as of the distracted condition of the queen’s 
councils, the court at St. Germain’s was not ignorant, and 
the chevalier de St. George, for so the son of James the 
Second called himself, determined to take advantage of 
it. He was freely supplied, by Louis, with men, arms, 
and ships; and, embarking at Dunkirk, he directed his 
course, unobserved, towards the Frith of Forth. He 
had been induced to make Scotland the theatre of his 
operations, by the knowledge that the Act of Union 
continued still to rankle like a green wound, in the 
minds of the people ; and as Edinburgh Castle chanced 
to be at the moment very inadequately supplied, he 
must have reduced it without difficulty, had he suc- 
ceeded in effecting a disembarkation. But sir John 
Byng, the English admiral, suspecting the enemy's 
intentions, no sooner learned that they had quitted 
Dunkirk, than he, also, steered towards the Frith; and 
he arrived just in time to hinder a landing. The 
chevalier himself was eager to risk a battle, and failing 
in that, requested, at all hazards, to be put on shore; 
but the French commander would not listen to either 
proposal. He hoisted sail, and with difficulty regained 
the harbour of Dunkirk. 

The abortive result of the previous campaign, and a 
conviction: that the fate of the ministry depended on 
the issues of the next, acted as a stimulus upon the 
mind of Marlborough, and induced him to act with 
more than common caution as well as energy, through- 
out the whole of the summer of 1708. Though vexed 
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at the outset by the loss of Ghent and Bruges, he 
never permitted himself to be drawn into the com- 
mission of a single rash act, but watched his oppor- 
tunity with equal vigilance and skill, and embraced it, 
when it did offer, with eagerness. After a series of 
brilliant manceuvres, he forced the enemy to give battle 
at Oudenarde, and overthrew them with great slaughter. 
This done, he invested Lisle, one of the strongest and 
most defensible places in the world, and, after a siege 
which called forth the most remarkable display of 
valour and science on both sides, compelled it to sur- 
render. The reduction of Ghent, Bruges, Plassendael, 
Leffinghen, and other towns of importance, followed in 
rapid succession; nor were the troops put into quarters 
till late in December,—after a campaign which was not 
less brilliant than successful. So completely, indeed, 
was the confidence of the French monarch broken, 
that he again offered to purchase peace, by destroying 
the harbour and fortifications of Dunkirk ; by securing 
a good frontier to the Dutch; by renouncing the 
Spanish throne for his grandson; by acknowledging 
the queen's title, and giving his concurrence to the 
Protestant succession. But in exact proportion as 
Louis’s tone was lowered, that of the allies, and espe- 
cially of Marlborough and prince Eugene, became more 
and more haughty. General Stanhope, besides checking 
the enemy in other parts of Spain, had taken possession 
of the valuable island of Minorca. This the con- 
federates insisted on retaining. They required, like- 
wise, that Upper and Lower Alsace should be restored to 
the empire; that Strasburgh, with all its dependencies, 
should be given up; and Lisle, with the territories an- 
nexed to it, conceded. They sought, in a word, nothing 
less than the total dismemberment of France; a scheme 
which, had it been accomplished, must have proved not 
less fatal to the repose of Europe, than the realization 
of the wildest dream of ambition in which Louis him~- 
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self ever indulged. The French king, though weakened, 
was not reduced to the necessity of purchasing repose 
by such a sacrifice. He caused the demands of the 
confederates to be published and explained to his 
people; and then appealing to their loyalty for support, 
broke off the negotiations, and prepared for a renewal 
of ‘hostilities. 

It is difficult to account, on grounds wholly satis- 
factory, for the stubbornness with which Marlborough 
opposed himself, during this juncture, to peace. He 
knew, from a variety of sources, that his influence with 
the queen was on the wane; he could not but feel that 
the terms offered by Louis were, on the whole, more 
favourable than England had a right to expect, and he 
was too sagacious to be ignorant, that should France be 
reduced beyond a certain point, Austria must become 
as formidable to her neighbours as her rival had ever 
been. It was reposing too much confidence, moreover, 
in fortune, to press on to another campaign; which, 
through accident or error, might rob the allies of their 
glory,—an event, of which the immediate consequence 
would be his own disgrace, and the overthrow of the 
cabinet. Yet he did persist in advocating warlike 
councils; and took the field again early in the spring, 
with an army a8 numerous, and more full of confidence 
than ever. The result of the summer's operations not 
only disappointed him, but went far to verify the pre- 
dictions of those who had reprobated its commencement, 
He himself, indeed, won the battle of Malplaquet, after 
a fierce and bloody contest, in which the loss of the 
conquerors surpassed that of the vanquished by a full 
third; while Tournzy, a town of great importance, as 
forming one of the chain of forts which cover the 
Fyench frontier, fell into his hands. But'the prize was 
not considered, either at home or abread, to counter- 
alance the expense of itseapture ; while in Spain, all 
things went on disastreusly for the cause of England 
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and of Austria. General Stanhope, feebly supperted 
by his ales, dost ground every day. Again, Louis 
availed himself of this seeming change of cireumstances, 
to propose terms of accommodation ; and again, through 
the management of Marlborough and Godolphin, were 
his overtures rejected. 

A new parliament had met in 1709, and the interest 
of the Whigs still prevailed to return a considerable 
majority of members to the House of Commons; but, 
throughout the country at large, it was already manifest, 
and it became more and more manifest every day, 
that a remarkable change in men’s views and feelings 
had taken place. High-Chureh opinions began to 
recover their ascendency, together with a strong lean- 
ing to the monarchical, as contradistinguished from 
the democratic, principle. A striking instance of the 
popularity of these sentiments, as well as of the folly 
both ef those who advocated, and of those who con- 
demned them, was given in the behaviour and sub- 
sequent treatment of a clergyman, named Sacheverel. 
This man, a wrong-headed and violent Jacobite, 
preached before the lord-mayor of London a sermon, 
in which the doctrine of passive obedience was main- 
tained; the events of the Revolution of 1688 not 
obscurely condemned; the queen’s ministers spoken of 
in terms the reverse of respectful; and the Chuseh 
declared to be in danger. At the desire of the lord- 
mayor, Sachcverel published his discourse, which was 
immediately denounced in the House of Commons as 
seditious; and the auther made the subject ef a 
formal impeachment before the lords. The whele 
nation was thrown into a ferment by the trial. Mobs 
beset the approaches to Westminster-hall, shouting, 
“God bless dootor Sacheverel and the Charch.” Even 
the queen herself went, day after day, to observe dhe 
proceedings, im her private chair. She was beset, on 
these occasions, by lond cries of, “We are for your 
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majesty and the Church;” while the houses of her 
ministers were saved from destruction only by the 
interference of a military guard. The result was, the 
condemnation of doctor Sacheverel to two years’ sus- 
pension from the exercise of his office; the burning 
of his sermon by the hands of the hangman; a pro. 
digious increase of popularity to the author, who was 
regarded as a martyr; and a wide diffusion of Tory 
feeling throughout the land. Thus, a foolish act on 
the part of a very foolish individual, and the unwise 
heat with which it was taken up by a jealous party, 
brought on a crisis-which might have otherwise been 
deferred to an indefinite period, and possibly averted 
altogether. 

The campaign of 1710 was attended by no very 
striking results in Flanders, and proved eminently 
disastrous to the allies elsewhere. Douay, Bethune, 
Aire, and St. Venant, fell, indeed, into the hands of 
Marlborough; but in Spain, Charles, after obtaining 
two victories at Almenara and Zaragoza, permitted 
himself to be totally defeated at Villa-Viciosa, and 
driven back into Catalonia. The truth, however, is, 
that the war everywhere languished, because the in- 
trigues of the Tories had proved successful; and the 
wishes of Marlborough, and of those who supported 
him, were continually thwarted. This went on for a 
while; after which the queen suddenly dismissed from 
office Godolphin, Sunderland, and all the other Whig 
Jeaders,—Marlborough alone excepted; and supplied 
their places with Harley, created in due time earl of 
Oxford, St. John, raised to the peerage as viscount 
Bolingbroke, Harcourt, first keeper, and ultimately 
lord-chancellor, and others of the same class. Nor did 
the matter end there. The Whig parliament was dis- 
solved, and the bias of the electors being in almost all 
places adverse to the discarded ministers, a House of 
Commons, eminently Tory, came together so soon as 
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the writs were returned. It was to no purpose that 
Marlborough, with a facility which was unworthy of 
him, permitted himself, at the entreaty of his friend 
Godolphin, to be retained in the new cabinet. His 
opinion was never sought, and, if offered, never acted 
upon; and when he returned as usual to take his seat 
in the House of Lords during the winter, both the 
queen and the Commons received him coldly. Still, he 
clung to his command, and went forth again in the 
spring of 1711, to excel even himself in the display of 
military talent; from which no consequences, except an 
increase to his own renown, were permitted to follow. 
While he was outmanceuvering Villars, and forcing the 
lines of Bouchain,—a chain of works which extended 
from the Scheldt to the Canché, on the Upper Scarpe, 
—while, after falsifying the boast of his opponent, that 
he had at length attained to his ne plus ultra, he 
reduced Bouchain itself, and laid open a free road to 
the gates of Paris,—Oxford was maturing his projects 
for bringing the war to a close,—and by means of the 
poet, Prior, and a French Jesuit, arranging the terms of 
@ peace, concerning the fitness or unfitness of which, 
neither the general nor the allies were consulted. 
Seldom has party spirit shown itself, contemptible as 
under all circumstances it is, 1n more odious colours, 
than during a period when the honour and the best 
interests of the country were sacrificed, in order that a 
rival faction might be humbled, and, it was hoped, ex- 
tinguished for ever. 

By the preliminaries, which were actually signed at 
London before the slightest intimation had been given 
either to the emperor or the states, England abandoned 
at once the great principle for which she had originally 
armed,—namely, that a member of the house of Bourbon 
should not occupy the Spanish throne, more especially, 
@ prince so nearly connected with the French succession 
as the young duke of Anjou. It is true, that Oxford 
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endeavoured to place himself right with the world, by 
demanding a pledge from Louis, that no casualty should 
ever be permitted to advance the same sovereign to the 
throne of both nations; but even Oxford himself could 
not be ignorant of that which all other men admitted, 
namely, that in giving this pledge Louis entered into a 
contract which it was beyond his power to fulfil, and 
that after all, the only ground of assurance against so 
serious a calamity lay in the jealousy which was known 
to subsist between the two nations. Having yielded 
this, the English minister experienced no difficulty in 
gaining every other point for which he judged it wise 
to contend. The duke of Savoy was secured a re- 
instatement in all possessions; strong frontier lines 
were demanded against France on the sides both of 
Holland and the Rhine; the dismantling of Dunkirk, 
and the permanent possession of Gibraltar and Minorca 
were insisted upon, as well as various commercial 
arrangements, favourable, both in Europe and America, 
to English interests. On this basis, Oxford agreed to 
treat,—a basis, not, indeed, such as the respective 
positions of the belligerents might have suggested, 
though scarcely so discreditable as the writers and 
speakers of the opposite faction have represented it to 
be. Nevertheless he found, when the project came to 
be disclosed to the allies, that there prevailed but one 
sentiment regarding it; and that all, not even excepting 
the duke of Savoy, looked upon themselves as betrayed. 
Charles of Spain, now advanced to the imperial throne, 
exclaimed against the proceeding; prince Eugene 
laboured to retard if he could not interrupt it; and even 
the States of Holland exhibited the most marked dis- 
inclination to become parties to it. But the influence 
of England proved to be such, that the scruples of all, 
except the emperor, were overcome; and consmissioners 
met at Utrecht, on the 29th of January, for the avowed 
purpose of restoring peace to Europe. 
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Marlborough had by this time returned home, whera 
he was at once deprived of all his employments, and 
held up as an object of execration and abhorrence to 
the giddy multitude. No thanks were voted to him 
as heretofore; but a charge of peculation being brought 
against him, he was threatened with a prosecution at 
the suit of that princess whom he had so long and so 
faithfully served. There was, indeed, a secret as well 
as an ostensible cause for this; namely, that Marl- 
borough’s influence continued to be such, that even the 
unconstitutional measure of creating twelve peers at 
once failed of giving to the ministry a decided supe- 
riority in the House of Lords. It was necessary to 
remove the great leader of the opposition out of the 
way—after subjecting him to endless mortifications, 
not the least galling of which was the abuse of a servile 
press, and the necessity imposed on him of vindicating 
his personal honour, by calling a weak lord, earl Paulet, 
to the field. Marlborough bore up against the storm, 
till the death of Godolphin, and other domestic afflic- 
tions, gave a bitterness to his sorrow which entirely 
overcame him. He then withdrew to the Continent with 
the duchess, and resided there in privacy during the 
remainder of a reign which has been made illustrious 
chiefly by his exploits, both in the field and in the 
cabinet. 

The Tories were now triumphant, and they hastened 
to display their supremacy in a manner which proved 
both to the people of England and their allies, that they 
were to look henceforth for a totally novel policy, as 
well at home as abroad. The duke of Ormond, who 
succeeded Marlborough in the guidance of the British 
troops, took the field on the return of spring; for it was 
distinctly understood that hostilities should not be sus- 
pended during the continuance of the negotiations at 
Utrecht. But he first of all gave counsel that no active 
operations should be begun; and then. pleaded secret 
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instructions from his own government, as an excuse for 
refusing to take part in them. It was to no purpose 
that Eugene argued, implored, and remonstrated. Or- 
mond, fixed down by the peremptory orders which he 
had received, could not obey the better impulses of his 
own nature; but withdrew with the British contingent, 
to Ghent, and eventually to Dunkirk. His secession 
put an end at once to the honest obstinacy of Holland, 
Portugal, and Savoy. Too feeble to stand without the 
support of England, these powers reluctantly abandoned. 
the coalition,—and the peace of Utrecht being signed 
on the llth of April, Germany was left to struggle 
single-handed against her mighty neighbour. But 
one disastrous campaign taught the emperor that he 
was no match for the French king. He also came 
to terms, and, after thirteen years of bloodshed and 
misery, Europe returned almost to the same condition 
in which it had been ere the war began. 

If the Tories anticipated that the restoration of a 
general peace would bring with it repose and enjoy- 
ment to themselves, the events of a brief space sufficed 
to show that they had grievously erred in their calcu- 
lations. A heavy debt had been incurred; to meet the 
interest due upon which, as well as to defray the current 
expenses of the government, it was necessary to impose 
fresh taxes upon a people already, according to their 
own estimate, oppressed beyond the powers of endurance. 
In this emergency a malt-tax was voted, which bore 
not only upon the English but upon the Scottish people. 
The latter loudly complained. They asserted that the 
terms of 'the Union were violated, and insisted, either 
that the obnoxious duty should cease, or that they 
should again be restored to the condition of an inde- 
pendent nation. Once more were both Whigs and 
Tories hurried into the inconsistencies which are always 
consequent on the proceedings of those who act from 
factious motives. The Tories, who had struggled against 
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the Union when first proposed, hindered it from be- 
ing dissolved, by resisting with all their strength the 
efforts of the Whigs, who had originally promoted the 
arrangement. 

Foiled in this attempt, the Whigs adopted a more 
systematic and judicious line of tactics, by assailing 
their rivals on the side of the Protestant succession, and. 
taking up, with somewhat of undue warmth, the cause 
of the elector of Hanover. That Oxford ever seriously 
thought of restoring the banished branch of the royal 
family, there is no evidence on record. Bolingbroke, 
indeed, lies much more open to the charge,—nor is 
Anne herself entirely free from suspicion of having 
wished well to, if she did not positively encourage, 
the project. But in the eyes of the Whigs, Oxford 
and. Bolingbroke were equally guilty; because, though 
differing widely between themselves, they agreed in the 
one point of excluding the opposite parties from office. 
First, then, it was required that a price should be set 
upon the head of the Chevalier; and that all the 
potentates of Europe should be cautioned against afford- 
ing him an asylum. When this failed, the ministers 
were assailed with demands, that the elector of Hanover, 
already created duke of Cambridge, should be invited 
to reside in England, and summoned, like other peers, 
to take his seat in the House of Lords. But the Whigs, 
by pressing both points with an acrimony of which it 
was impossible to mistake the object, succeeded only 
in injuring themselves in the eyes both of the queen 
and of the people. The Tories were not to be driven 
from place, nor is it easy to say what changes might 
have occurred, had they not permitted intestine jealousy 
to accomplish that which was unattainable by outward 
pressure. 

There had never been much of cordiality between 
Harley and St. John. The latter, as ambitious as he 
was unprincipled, was content to play a secondary part 
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under the former, only so long as he entertained any 
doubts as to the firmness of his own position. He no 
sooner received proof, that on him rather than on his 
colleague, their common mistress depended, than he 
resolved to govern alone. Mrs. Masham was again 
called into play, and again proved her efficiency, by 
earrying forward a petty personal cabal, which ended in 
the dismissal of Oxford. Had he accomplished this 
end a few months earlier,—had he even possessed moral 
courage sufficient to step at once into the place from 
which his rival had fallen,—then might it have lain 
within the range of possibility that his ultimate pro- 
jects should -have attained their accomplishment. But 
Bolingbroke was at once too late in maturing, and too 
timid in carrying into execution those plans, which, 
if we may credit the common consent of all tradition, 
involved nothing short of a second restoration. While 
he yet wavered, and the treasurership lay in commission, 
the queen, whose naturally feeble constitution was unable 
to endure the constant strife of parties, became alarm- 
ingly ill. She fell, indeed, into a state which threatened 
only one result, and became altogether unfit to transact 
business. It was to the firmness of a committee of the 
privy-council, with the dukes of Somerset and Argyle 
at their head, that the nation was, in this juncture, 
indebted fora most important service. These noblemen 
hastened to the palace. They entreated their dying 
queen to appoint a treasurer, or at least to signify, by 
some sign, whether or not she was willing to receive as 
such the duke of Shrewsbury, and having prevailed 
upon her to make a motion with her head, they pre- 
sented to him the staff of office. All that followed 
came as a matter of course. Without paying the 
slightest regard to Bolingbroke, the new treasurer sum- 
moned a meeting of the whole privy-council. Letters 
were then written to the elector of Hanover, to the 
duke of Marlborough, to the governor of Dunkirk, and 
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other influential persons, warning them of the probable 
demise of the crown, and preparing them for the parts 
which it behoved them severally to act; while a feet 
was ordered to sea, and a body of troops quietly drawn 
round London, sufficient, as was believed, to repress 
every movement of the disaffected. Never were arrange- 
ments more judiciously made; and never have the good 
effects of judicious arrangements been more fully shown. 
A public and peaceabje proclamation of the elector of 
Hanover, as George, by the grace of God, king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, made the inhabitants 
of the metropolis aware that the throne had become 
vacant; and that Anne had expired, on the first of 
August, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age, and the 
thirteenth of her reign. 

He who examines, with a commonly attentive eye, 
the proceedings of this stirring reign, will be at no loss 
in arriving at a tolerably correct estimate of the cha- 
racter of queen ‘Anne, whether she be considered as a 
sovereign or a woman. Naturally warm-hearted and 
confiding, she was, at every stage in her career, the abso- 
lute tool of whatever individual might have established 
a supremacy over her affections. From the first of her 
public acts, indeed, the sad abandonment of her father, 
down to the last scene in her drama, the presentation 
of the treasurer's staff to Shrewsbury, it can scarcely be 
said that she was ever swayed by principle, or guided 
by the dictates of her own reason. Whatever the views 
of the favourite might be, these never failed to become 
hers; and they continued to be acted upon til] some 
new partiality had supplanted the old, and then they 
were abandoned. Thus we find her at first a half- 
and-half advocate of anti-revolution principles; by 
and by, after Marlborough had adopted the sentiments 
of his wife, a zealous supporter of the Protestant 
succession; while, at a still more advanced period, 
she is moulded, through Mrs. Masham and &t. John, 
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into an almost avowed promoter of the project of 
a Restoration. Even the nomination of Shrewsbury 
cannot be attributed to any sense of her country’s best 
interests. It was a mere impulse of the moment,—the 
effect of that influence which Somerset, while present, _ 
was able to exercise, and from which she had no oppor- 
tunity to recover. And so it was with respect to her 
views of foreign policy. These, like her opinions on 
matters of religion and order, were the mere reflection 
of the favourite’s sentiments, without any foundation in 
principle, and totally independent of reason, Of such 
@ personage a single short sentence will express all 
that can be said. She was a weak, and therefore a 
dangerous sovereign; the glories of whose reign, as 
well as their opposites, are in no degree attributable to 
herself. 
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The preceding chapter is illustrated by a portrait of 
the Queen, and the representation of two gentlemen 
and a lady, in the court-dress of the period; to which 
is added, a copy from the Great Seal of this last sove- 
reign of the House of Stuart. The reader will observe 
how rapidly, in point of attire, we are coming down to 
the fashions of modern times: and it is not impossible 
but that he may be able to trace some parallel between 
the political spirit which prevailed a hundred years ago, 
and that which has operated in his own day, and is 
still operating. 
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GEORGE THE FIRST — HIS PEACEFUL ACCESSION —CONFERS 
ALL HIS FAVOUR ON THE WHIGS.—DISCONTENTS, —RE- 
BELLION OF 1715—sUPPRESSED.—THE KING’S FOREIGN 
POLICY.—-PUBLIC BURDENS INCREASED.—WILD 8PECU- 
LATIONS.-THE MALT-TAX.—-REVOLTS IN SCOTLAND. 
THE KING’S DEATH AND CHARACTER.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE first act of the privy-council which proclaimed 
George, the elector of Hanover, king, was to despatch 
a messenger to the court of the new sovereign, with 
full powers to inform him of the critical state of the 
country, and to urge his immediate occupation of the 
vacant throne. Whether it was that he felt confident 
in the justice of his claim, or whether he was merely 
swayed by the indifference which formed a prominent 
feature in his character, George showed himself in no 
haste to comply with the wishes of his advisers. The 
end of August came ere he quitted his hereditary 
capital, and it was not till the 16th of September that 
he landed at Greenwich. Yet, such was the vigour 
displayed by the chiefs of his party, and such the 
absence of all arrangement and decision among their 
enemies, that not so much as the voice of faction was 
heard in London. While Bolingbroke condescended 
to wait like a menial at the door of the council-room, 
and Oxford affected to join heartily in the plans of his 
rivals, the affairs of state went on as if no crisis had 
occurred; and George received the sceptre under cir- 
cumstances of as perfect quiet as if it had come to him 
through a long line of hereditary possessors. 

Had the new monarch displayed as much of libe- 
rality and true wisdom in constructing the machinery of 
his government, as he exhibited moral courage in his 
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mode of assuming the ensigns of power, there is good 
reason to believe that his memory would have been 
free from the stains which now attach to it. The 
Jacobite faction was by this time weak in numbers, 
and still more weak in influence. A large proportion 
of the landed gentlemen, and a decided majority among 
the lower orders were, indeed, warmly attached to the 
monarchical principle; and, in Church questions, per- 
haps, many carried their opinions beyond what would, in 
modern times, be accounted reasonable. But, of 
decided advocates for a second restoration,—in other 
words, of enemies to the Protestant succession, the 
numbers were very trifling, not only zbout the court, but 
in the provinces. Unfortunately, however, the king had 
been taught to regard all high Churchmen as Tories, and 
all Tories as Jacobites. His first measure, therefore, 
was to exhibit a marked distrust of all who were s0 
much as suspected of entertaining High-Church princi- 
ples, by dismissing them entirely from his councils, and 
filling up every place of trust and emolument through- 
out the kingdom with a Whig. Marlborough, though 
not restored to a seat in the cabinet, replaced the duke 
of Ormond in the command of the army. Lord Cow- 
per became chancellor; the earl of Wharton, privy- 
seal; the earl of Sunderland, lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
These, with other changes equally striking, soon 
taught the people to feel, that old things were, indeed, 
passed away, and a new dynasty established. Imme- 
diately a cry arose, that the Church was in danger, 
and multitudes permitted themselves to be hurried into 
the ranks of positive disaffection, who were originally 
marked with no deeper stain than might arise from an 
undue apprehension of popular influence. 

Having dissolved the parliament which met him 
on his arrival, George summoned a new one by a 
proclamation, which had little tendency to diminish 
‘the angry and jealous feelings which his earliest pro- 
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own overthrow, requiring them to etre only such 
representatives as he could meet with setisfaction, and 
they themselves knew to be well-disposed to the Pro- 
testant succession. Men demanded one from the other, 
by whom the succession had been threatened, and 
numbers, who either did not or would not credit that 
any such design was in agitation, complained loudly 
that the whole constituency of the nation had been in- 
sulted. The consequence was, that in the counties many 
Tories were returned ; whereas the boroughs, swayed 
partly by the power of court patronage,—partly by the 
monied interests, gave their support generally to the 
Whigs; so that when the house met, though both fac- 
tions presented a formidable array of champions, the lat- 
ter possessed a marked preponderance. No great while 
elapsed ere symptoms of the uses to which this superior 
influence would be turned began to display themselves. 
The members of the late administration, with all their 
most conspicuous followers, became objects of court 
persecution. Bolingbroke, sensible of his danger, fled 
to the Contigent, and sacrificed his title and estates to 
preserve his life. Oxford was sent to the Tower, 
where he languished some time, though eventually 
released without a trial; Prior and Harley were com- 
mitted to prison; the duke of Ormond and the earl of 
Strafford threatened with impeachment; and the for- 
mer driven to consult his own safety by retiring 
beyond sea. 

These proceedings, as harsh as in general they were 
impolitic, excited the indignation of the people. A 
picture of king William having been carried to Smith- 
field, was there publicly burned, amid the yells of a 
mob, When the birth-day of the reigning monarch 
came round, no notice was taken of it; whereas, the 
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anniversary of the Restoration was celebrated by ‘bos, 
fires and: the most extravagant rejoicings. . Nay, tlie 
guards themselves, whom, in a fit ‘of wretched economy, ° 
the government had too much neglected, joined in the 
seditious cries of the populace, and were with difficulty 
restrained, by the personal exertions of Marlborough, 
from breaking out into mutiny. Such occurrences, fol- 
lowed as they were by tumults and riots in almost all 
the provincial towns, ought to have taught the sovereign 
that he who rules by means of a faction, and on factious 
principles, is but the king of a party. But George, 
whom nature had endowed with great courage and im- 
movable resolution, saw in them nothing more than 
inducements to persevere as he had begun. He appealed 
to his parliament,—received from it ample support,— 
and, by a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
other measures equally energetic, strove to repress a 
spirit which he neither cared nor desired to conciliate. 

The necessary consequence of all this was, to swell, 
from day to day, the amount of adherents to the cause 
of the exiled family, and to render the ancient chiefs 
of the Jacobites more bold and more kasy. Communi- 
cations were opened with the proscribed nobles, and 
through them, with the court of St. Germain’s, which 
made a fresh appeal, and not without effect, to the 
sympathy of Louis the Fourteenth. The death of that 
monarch, which occurred immediataly afterwards, and 
the accession of the duke of Orleans to the regency, 
served, indeed, to destroy whatever hopes had depended 
on the promise of foreign aid. Nevertheless, the con- 
spiracy went on, more particularly in Scotland; where 
there prevailed numerous causes of discontent, till, at 
last, it was formally communicated by the king to the 
parliament, that a rebellion had begun. On the sixth 
of September, 1715, at a place called Braemar, the 
standard of the Stuarts was raised, and the earl of Mar, 
at the head of no more than three hundred of his own 
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temantry, proclaimed J; the Third. in the course 
popped aici Mar wag joined by the maarquesses of 
Huntley and Tullibardime, the earl marshal, the carl of 
Southesk, and other noblemen and gentlemen, whose 
united numbers came up to ten thousand men, of which 
a very large proportion were destitute of arms. 

Meanwhile the Chevalier was not without his friends 
in other quarters of the kingdom. In Qxford so strong 
a feeling displayed itself, that the government thought 
% mecessary to overawe the gownsmen by quartering a 
regiment of dragoons in the city. The western coun- 
ties likewise exhibited symptoms of uneasiness, which 
were not subdued without bloodshed; and even the 
House of Commons itself was found not to be free from 
the contagion. Many members were in consequence 
arrested, and many more bound over in recognizances to 
keep the peace. But one more spirited than the rest, 
Mr. Forster, a gentleman of considerable influence, 
eluded the officers who were sent in quest of him, and, 
hastening to his estates in the north, joined the earl of 
Derwentwater, and began immediately to arm his 
retainers. This done, the two chiefs marched upon 
Newcastle, where numbers were understood'te be well 
affected to the cause. But the governor was on the 
alert ; the gates were shut, and general Carpenter, with 
nine hundred dragoons, hastening to attack them, they 
were compelled to draw off. They retreated towards 
Scotland, and took up their quarters in the tewn of 
Coldstream, whither a strong reinforcement was already 
on its march: bo jom them. 

The rebellion of 1715 stands conspisnoes, above all 
similar movements in Great Britain, for the absence of 
everything like talent among those by whem it was 
urged on. Mar, for example, instead of advanciag 
With all dis forees to the-border, through a country as 
yet naked of troops, aud well dispesed to reocive im, 
leitered away his time at Perth, whale he directed 
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Mackintosh, at the bead of fifteen hundred men, toe 
cross from Fife into Lothian, through the heart of an 
English fleet, and to make his way as he best could to 
lord Derwentwater, at Coldstream. No man could 
execute orders so rash and inconsiderate with greater 
zeal or greater gallantry than Mackintosh. After 
annoying the English armies all day, by a variety of 
marches and counter-marches along the shore of Fife, 
he seized a number of fishing-boats at night-fall, and 
carried his brigade under the sterns of the ships of war, 
over an arm of the sea, which measures three and twenty 
miles in width. His progress, in like manner, to the 
point of junction, was both rapid and orderly. But 
when he arrived there, it was found that no man pre- 
tended to possess supreme authority, and that the 
campaign must be conducted according to the decisions 
ef a council, into which all the principal gentlemen 
present were admitted. As a matter of course, the 
very first meeting of the council furnished ample proof ef 
the spirit that pervaded the army. Some of the High- 
land chiefs insisted that they should join Gordon in the 
west ; the English demanded to be led against generad 
Carpenter into England ; and whea at length the latter 
opinion prevailed, more than half of the dissentients. 
withdrew to their own homes. The remainder began 
their march across the Tweed, in a frame of mind but 
too truly prophetic of the destiny that awaited them. 
Having penetrated as far as Preston in Lancashire, 
they were attacked, and hemmed in by very superior 
numbers; and, after a brave resistance, found them- 
selves reduced to the necessity of surrendering at dis- 
cretion. A hard fate it was which overtook these 
gallant, but misled men. Of their officers, such as hed 
bome commissions in the king's service were shot, ag 
deserters, by sentence of a court-martial. The remam 

der, including Derwentwater and Forster, were carried 
in chains throagh the streets of London, to the Tower; 
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while the private men were shut up in close prisams at 
Chester, where ynany died of foul air, and the anwhole- 
some and scanty provisions that were issued aug to 
them 


3 s & 

All this while the government of Scotland, of which 
the duke of Argyle was at the head, was exerting itself 
with good effect, to put the country into a position of 
defence. Having drawn sbout four thousand men 
together, the duke crossed the Forth at Stirling, and 
took up a position on the upland district of Sheriff-Moor, 
not far from Dumblain. Hither the earl of Mar 
hastened to meet him; and a battle ensued, which 
ended without giving an immediate victory to either 
side, but of which all the moral advantages rested with 
the government. Mar’s troops, undisciplined and dis- 
orderly at the best, melted away from hour to hour. 
Many clans, indeed, were drawn to the north, for the 
protection of their own homes, which the proceedings 
of lord Lovat had exposed ; for that twice-sold traitor, 
after pledging himself to the court of St. Germains, had 
suddenty changed sides, and seized the town and castle 
of Inverness in the name of the king. Nevertheless, 
it is pyat dispute that Mar possessed none of the quali- 
ficatidhs which render a man fit to conduct an enter- 
prise of hazard and difficulty. He retreated to Perth, 
and boitered there while James, who had landed alone 
at Peterhead, was gratifying his own vanity, and adding 
to the dgnger of his followers, by issuing proclama- 
tions; and then, after wasting six precious weeks, 
announced to his sovereign and the army, that the 
cause was desperate. Upon this James fled to Mon- 
trose, where he embarked on board of a ship, which 
conveyed him, his general, and sixteen persons of rank 
to Graveline ; while Gordon, on whom the command 
devolved, conducted a matiterly retreat through Strath- 
spey and Strathedewh, to the hills of Badenoch. There 
the private men were quietly dismissed to their homes; 
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and the officers hastened to seek concealment, wherever 
there seemed to be a chance of finding it, till they 
should be enabled to escape, destitute and friendless, 
to the Continent. 

All danger from this rash and mismanaged insurrec- 
tion was at an end. There appeared, indeed, to be a 
disposition everywhere to rejoice over its defeat, when 
an ill-judged severity, on the part of the government, 
in dealing with the vanquished, inlisted once more the 
sympathies of the people on their side. When men 
beheld six noblemen impeached and condemned at 
once, and two, whose amiable qualities were well 
known and justly appreciated, led forth to execution ; 
when they saw confiscations and attainders distributed 
with a merciless hand; thirty gentlemen of family 
and distinction suffering the extreme penalty of the 
law, and upwards of a thousand men spared, only on 
the condition that they might be transported as slaves 
to the colonies,—we cannot be surprised to learn that 
they forgot the errors of the culprits in compassion for 
their sufferings, and transferred a portion, at least, of 
their indignation from the laws themselves to those by 
whom they were administered. To such a height, 
indeed, were these feelings carried, that the government 
would not venture an appeal to the constituency of the 
country, when the regular period for making it arrived. 
Though the parliament had now sat three full years, 
the utmost limit to which it had been settled in 1694, 
that the duration of such assemblies should extend, 
no dissolution took place; but a bill was brought in 
and carried, which, repealing what has since been called 
the triennial act, fixed the duration of this and of all 
subsequent parliaments at seven years. Perhaps a 
bolder measure has rarely been attempted in any popu- 
lar body. Nevertheless, the consequences have been 
found ‘to be eminently advantageous in the practical 
working of the constitution, which now depends upon 
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a parliament, placed midway as it were, between the 
extremes of an unlimited duration, and the feverish 
and umeasy consequences of a too frequemt recurrence 
to the will of the electors. 

George was not so much oecupied in securing him- 
self on the throne of Great Britain, as to fonget 
the mterests, or what he believed to be the interests, of 
is hereditary dominions; to which, indeed, those of 
his new kingdom were rendered entirely subservient. 
He had purchased, during the confusion incident on 
the defeat of the Swedish monarch at Poltowa, the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, from the Danes; and 
he treated with neglect the remonstrances of Charles, 
on the one hand, who complained loudly of this usurpa- 
tion, and of the Czar, on the other, who remonstrated 
against any interference on his part in the politics of 
the north. Neither Charles the Twelfth, nor Peter the 
Great, were men likely to sit down contented, under 
any real or imaginary wrong. They both espoused the 
cause of the Chevalier; and the former, meditating 
nothing less than an invasion of England, instructed 
his ministers at London and the Hague, to enter into a 
secret correspondence with the adherents of the exiled 
family. But George, whatever faults might belong ta 
his character, could not be accused either of timidity 
or want of decision. He caused the Swedish minister 
to be arrested, seized his papers, discovered full evidence 
of the plot in time to prevent its execution, and put 
himself forthwith in an attitude of defence. Nor did 
his lion-hearted, but eccentric antagonist, long survive 
to be a cause of alarm, either to him or any other 
potentate. As he was visiting the trenches one day 
before Frederickstadt, which, because he had invested it, 
he determined to reduce, a cannon-shot put an end at 
once to his projects and his life; while Russia, which 
had never entered into the views of James with much 
sincerity, abandoned them altogether, so soon as she 
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found more agreeable or more pressing occupation 
elsewhere. 


The mistaken nature of the fears which had beer 
excited by the accession of a prince of the House ef 
Bourbon to the Spanish throne, was by this time fully 
demonstrated. There was no cordiality whatever 
between the courts of Paris and Madrid; indeed, the 
former exhibited of the latter a jealousy so bitter 
and so misplaced, that it lent itself to the schemes even 
of Austria, in order to depress the power which it 
affected to dread. These schemes embraced a plan 
for what was called, a settlement of the balance of 
power in Italy: they were cordially taken up by the 
states of Holland as well as by France, and they went 
so far as to stipulate, that Sicily should be exchanged 
for Sardinia with the duke of Savoy, and the claims 
of the Spanish queen on Tuscany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, postponed in favour of her eldest son. Now 
it would be hard to point out how the interests of 
England could in any way be advanced by the accom- 
plishment of this project. She already carried on an 
advantageous commezce with the Italian states, which 
was not likely to be rendered more so after the change 
had taken place; yet, as the emperor had declared, 
that unless England joined the league, he would not 
recognise the claims of the elector of Hanover to Bre- 
men and Verden, George became satisfied that only one 
course lay open to him. For the sake of securing an 
accession of territory to a state altogether unconnected 
with herself by the ties of kindred or alliance, Eng- 
land was hurried into a war, which as it opened with am 
act of glaring and atrocious wrong, so it led only to an 
increase of those pecuniary embarrassments under which 
she had begun already to labour. 

While a struggle was going on for the possession of 
Sicily, between the Spanish and Imperial troops, the 
English minister at Madrid received imstructions to 
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remonstrate with Philip against the opposition which 
he offered to the wishes of the allied powers, and to 
threaten him, in case of a continuance in the same 
policy, with the interference of an English fleet. 
Philip paid no other regard to this intimation, than by 
strengthening his own squadron, and protesting against 
the right which England had assumed, of dictating in 
a matter which no way concerned her. But George 
had already gone too far to recede. Admiral Byng 
was ordered to interpose by force, should milder argu- 
ments fail, to prevent the Spanish naval commander 
from succouring the garrisons on shore,—and though 
no declaration of war had passed between the two 
nations, he obeyed his orders to the letter. A collision 
took place, which ended in the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. This was followed by an application to 
parliament for supplies, which were granted, not with- 
out opposition, and hostilities began in all parts of the 
world. 

The Spanish war was neither of long duration, nor 
productive of any memorable events. At sea, indeed, 
admiral Byng carried everything before him ; for Spain 
was by far too feeble, both in her councils and in her 
resources, to recover from the blow which he struck 
at the beginning: while on shore, no opportunity pre- 
sented itself of bringing the strength of the two 
nations into collision. It is true, that the duke of 
Ormond attempted, at the head of six thousand Spanish 
troops, to make a descent upon Scotland; but a storm 
dispersing his convoy soon after he quitted port, only 
three hundred men made good their passage ; a force 
which seemed in every respect too inconsiderable to 
tempt, to a second insurrection, men who still smarted 
under the consequences of a first. A few, indeed, of 
the boldest and most reckless clans joined the 
strangers ; but these dispersed almost as soon as they 
were attacked by the royalists, and the foreigners 
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became prisoners toa man, in the pass of Strachell. 
A general pacification soon followed, on such terms as 
the confederates judged it expedient to dictate; and 
Spain, relinquishing Sicily, and otherwise yielding: to 
@ necessity which she found herself unable to resist, 
gave in a reluctant adhesion to the quadruple league. 

1719.] From this date up to the Spring of 1727, 
England was not engaged in a formal war with any of 
the continental nations. Her foreign policy proved, 
indeed, too often the reverse of judicious; for she was 
drawn into endless treaties and arrangements, all of 
which had but one object in view, namely, the security 
or aggrandisement of Hanover. But though more 
than once called upon to arm, she was permitted to 
keep her sword in the scabbard, throughout the full 
period of eight years. At last, however, the irritability 
which had for some time prevailed throughout Europe, 
began to assume a more acrimonious character. At 
one moment Russia, at another France, at a third 
Germany, by alarming the king’s fears for Hanover, 
had drawn an English fleet to the Baltic, or the 
Mediterranean; while Spain, though sometimes in 
alliance with England, never ceased to give such coun- 
tenance to the Chevalier as excited the indignation, 
perhaps, the apprehensions of the court at St James's. 
It was with the latter power, countenanced, if not 
supported by the empire, that George found himself 
in the end, brought into collision ; after several months 
of piratical and mischievous hostility on both sides. 
The war of 1727, however, like that of 1718, brought 
neither glory nor benefit to either of the parties en- 
gaged. The other states of Europe held aloof; and 
after a fruitless attempt on the part of Spain to recover 
Gibraltar and Minorea, peace was, under their media- 
tion, restored. 

While the interests of England were thus sacrificed 
abroad, and her treasure lavished on the purchase of 
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unstable allies for Hanover, the state of affairs at 
home proved far from satisfactory, either as regarded the 
condition of individuals, or the conduct of the govern- 
ment, The king, ignorant of the language, and dis- 
Isking the manners of his new subjects, spent as much 
of his time as possible on the Continent; and gave his 
samction to measures, of which, it is charitable to pre- 
sume, that he had taken neither time nor pains to 
inquire into the consequences. A bill, for example, 
was brought into the House of Lords, by a minister of 
the crown, to limit the prerogative in the creation of 
peers, and to establish for Scotland twenty-five here- 
ditary seats, in lieu of the sixteen representative peers, 
secured to it by the act of union. By the House of 
Lords, which saw that the establishment of such an 
order of things would throw unlimited power into 
their own hands, the bill was, after some scruple, 
passed. But the Commons, alike tenacious of their 
own rights, and jealous of the authority of the crown, 
rejected the measure, the opposition being led by Mr. 
Robert Walpole. Again, in the year 1722, the alarm 
of a fresh conspiracy was raised, which led to the 
arrest of many persons ; among whom, was Dr. Atter- 
bury, the celebrated bishop of Rochester. There is 
every reason to believe, that Atterbury was neither 
ignorant of the designs of the Chevalier, nor opposed 
to them ; for Atterbury belonged to the High-Church 
party, of which, imdeed, he was the most distinguished 
leader. But the proofs against him were such as no 
court cold receive, however strongly biassed in its 
feelings. A more summary process was therefore 
adopted, for crushing an able, and, therefore, a trouble- 
some political adversary. A bill of pains and penalties 
was carried through both houses, and received the royal 
assent, by which the bishop was deprived of all his 
preferments, and sentenced to perpetual banishment. 

It was mot however, by such acts, highly uncensti- 
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tutional as they were, though agpravated by the rashness 
with which the government took up the canse of non- 
conformists, so much as by the countenance which it 
gave to the wildest speculation among individuals, that 
England was brought, under George the First, to the 
brink of ruin. There was one Blunt, a scrrvener by 
profession, a man of consummate cunning, and very 
plausible address, whom the example of Law, the pro- 
Jector of the famous Mississippi scheme in France, 
mduced to attempt a similar device in England. Having 
engaged a certain number of persons to join him in the 
project, he proposed to the minister, that a company 
called the South-Sea Company, should purchase up all 
the outstanding debts due from the government to other 
trading corporations, on condition that, over and above 
a fixed interest, at the rate of five per cent., there should 
be secured to it the exclusive right of trading with 
all countries situated along the shores of the Pacific. 
Instigated, partly by a consideration of the additional 
facilities which such an arrangement would secure to 
him, in managing the financial affairs of the country,— 
partly moved by other and less honourable motives, 
which were applied indifferently to him, and to many 
members of both houses,—the minister gave his counte- 
nance to the scheme; and a bill being brought into the 
legislature, the South-Sea Company was established. 
Still the subscriptions to the company’s stock came in 
slowly, though three hundred pounds scrip were offered 
for one hundred pounds sterling;—till Blunt had the 
hardihood to circulate a report that Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca were about to be exchanged for Peru. Then, 
indeed, the public mind became completely excited. 
Persons of all ages, ranks, and conditions, hastened to 
purchase stock; to secure which they not only laid out 
their last farthing, but, in many instances, contracted 
debts wherever they found an opportunity. Nor was 
it in this instance alone that the spirit of credulity 
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“appears to have: obscured altogether the seed, 
which ‘is said, whether truly or not, to foes = pence 
ingtedient in the English character. Nothing could be 
aged too monstrous for the speculating temper of 
the times,—for it stands upon record that one adven- 
turer made his fortune in the course of a single 
by a process not less extraordinary than the following :— 
He sent forth in the morning a sort of prospectus, in 
which he pledged himself, by and by, to give the details 
of a plan, by which every individual, subscribing two 
guineas on the instant, would secure to himself an 
annuity of one hundred pounds a year. So completely 
were the English people engrossed with the love of 
speculation, that he obtained two thousand subscriptions 
ere sunset; and before the moon rose he was on his 
way to the Continent, whence, as may be imagined, he 
never returned. 

‘The subscribers to the South-Sea Company had not 
held their shares many months, when a sudden panic 
arose, and the bursting of the bubble was as complete 
and as rapid, as had been its construction. Many 
eminent bankers and goldsmiths, who had advanced 
large sums on the security of that stock, became bank- 
rupt, and countless numbers of families were over- 
whelmed with ruin. All confidence, in short, both in 
individuals, and in the government, was at an end. It 
was to no purpose that Walpole strove to stem the tide, 
by opening books at the bank for the support of public 
credit. A momentary calm was, indeed, produced, 
which served but to heighten the outcry that arose, 
after the transaction had undergone inquiry; for there 
was not a mansion, there was scarce a cetiage, in the 
kingdom, of *vhich the inmates were not more or less 
interested in the result. Finally, the projectors and | 
promoters of the scheme were punjshed; Walpole be- . 
came first lord of the treasury, and the amount of the 
national debt received a fearful accession. 
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Walpole’s first efforts in his new mitundisiis ‘ent. 
pienly and judiciously directed to ae suck: mee 
sas might hold out some l he 
evil. He established a prev ieepagl ese pF rg 
resolutions from parliament, inonleative of public’ ece- 
nomy,—but was thwarted on every side, by the growing... 
establishments of the country, and the heavy expenses 
to which it was put by its new continental alliances. 
Failing in this, he was reduced to the necessity of de- 
vising fresh taxes; conspicuous among which was a tax 
upon malt. The extension of that burden to Scotland 
roused into fury a people who had not yet forgiven the 
imaginary wrongs which they suffered by that very act 
of union, of which they pronounced the present pro- 
ceeding to be a flagrant breach. Tumultuous assem- 
blages of the people were held in various places, par- 
ticularly in Glasgow, where some blood was shed; but 
the authorities displayed vigour: no persons of rank 
headed the rioters, and order, or the semblance of order, 
was promptly restored. Yet a sense of wrong continued 
to rankle in the minds of the Scots, which each suc- 
cessive year rendered more acute; and which, as will 
be shown in its proper place, the government of the 
country adopted no proper method to remove. 

Such was the internal condition of Great Britain, 
when George, at the close of the Spanish war, declared 
his intention of paying a visit to Hanover, from which 
he had then been absent a space of not less than two 
years. Having prorogued the parliament, and nomi- 
nated a regency, he embarked at Greenwich, on the 
3rd of June; and landing at Voet, in Holland, on the 
7th, slept there that night, and on the following 
anorning resumed his journey. He had passed 
‘and was pursuing the road to Osnaburgh, when he waa 
a#eized all at once,,with apoplexy, and retained no fur 
ther command of his faculties than to direct that his 
attendants should push on as rapidly as the horses could 
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move. These orders were obeyed, but mo good result 
followed ; for the king expired on the llth, about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, in the sixty-cighth year 
of his age, and thirteenth of his reign. 

George the First was a man of vigorous mind, of 
indomitable courage, and of more than moderate talent; 
yet was his government as unpopular as it proved to 
be, im many respects, umpropitious, at least, to the 
temporary welfare of his British subjects. The truth, 
indeed, is, that the elector of Hanover neither under- 
steod the nature of the British constitution, nor desired 
to render himeelf agreeable to the British people. All 
his affections, all his anxieties, centred in Germany; to 
which it seems highly probable, that he continued to 
look, even to the last, as a place of refuge against that 
counter-revolution, with which he was continually 
threatened. Whatever, therefore, was done during his 
reign, affecting the internal condition of the empire, 
must be considered, even more completely than the 
usage of the constitution authorises, as an act of his 
ministers, Nor would it be just to the men who presided 
in his councils, to deny that, with some measures, of 
which the sound policy appears even now to be doubt- 
ful, they effected many important improvements in the 
condition of society. In this reign, the principle of 
religious liberty was so far established, that while the 
supremacy of the established church was preserved, all 
grounds of real complaint were taken away from dis- 
senters. The high-church spirit also, which, in men 
like Atterbury, entered into questions of civil, not less 
than of eoclesiastical, policy, was moderated; and every 

ment given to men of opposite opinions. How 
far the virtual suppression of the Convocation does or 
does not deserve to be accounted a wise measure, may 
admit of a question; but it is certain that the clergy 
added nothing to their respectability, by the violence 
which they displayed in the meetings of that body; and 
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that the body has ever since been hindered from trans- 
acting any business of importance. I say nothing, 
either in approbation or the reverse, of the severity with 
which the government prosecuted to conviction the ua- 
fortunate actors in the insurrection of 1715. Perhaps 
it might, in some degree, be necessary to throw com- 
passion aside at that moment; but of the extreme profli- 
gacy which abounded everywhere, the venality of the 
electors, and even of the houses of parliament them- 
selves, no man can think without disgust. One memo- 
rable trial, that of Thomas Parker, earl of Macclesfield, 
lord high-chanceller, at the bar of the House of Lords, 
which lasted twenty days, brought to light a system 
of bribery, even in the highest stations, to which we 
shall scarcely find a parallel in the history of any other 
civilized country. 

The era of the three princes, of whose reign I have 
just given an account, is rendered illustrious by a galaxy 
of bright names, with which it is adorned in every 
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department of literature and of the arts. Sir Isaac 
Newton, and John Filamstead, added largely to the 
scientific knowledge of their own and of succeeding ages. 
Its divines, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Dr. Edward Chandler, 
Dr. George Berkeley, the bishop of Cloyne, and Dr. 
Joseph Butler, bishop of Durham, have few superiors. 
The department of polite literature could boast of Pope, 
Addison, Steele, Prior, Swift, Young, Arbuthnot, and 
Friend. Sloane stood forth unrivalled as a naturalist 
and founder of the British Museum. Among sculptors, 
we find Wilton and Banks; among architects, Vanbrugh 
and Gibbs; and among painters, Kneller and Thornhill. 
All of these are great names, to which more might be 
added, but that we find for them a more exact station 
in the succeeding reign. But even these are sufficient 
‘to show that England was not more distinguished in 
arms, than in the more peaceful arts of life, at a period 
when her last and greatest struggle was made to secure 
that liberty which the Revolution had sealed. 
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